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PRICE 
No. 1426. LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1855. FOURPENCE 
ING’S COLLEGE, London.—-The SCHOOL. ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH.—|[TNSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 


On and after MON DAY, Mareh 5, 1855, PUPILS will be 
ADMITTED for the remainder of the present — at one-half 
the usual terminal fee. By antes, of the Cou 

February 20, 1855. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 


RUNDEL BOCTET Y.— 
FIFTH YEAR'S ISSUE TO SUBSCRIB 

Six large Wood Engravings, by Messrs. DB atatele from Mr. 

OLIVER WILL AMS’s series of Drawings, from the Fres- 
coes by GLOTTO in the Arena Chapel, Padua, 
( Being the Continuation am | the 

Eight Engravings from the same Series issued for the Fourth Year), 

‘ogether with 
A Notice of GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA 
by JOHN RUSKIN, Part I. 
Annual Subscription to the Arundel Society, 1l. 1s. 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 
_%, Old E Bond-street. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Members ar® 
reby informed that the EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
ME RTING of this Society will be held on THURSDAY, the 1st 
of March, at Three o'clock in the Afternoon, at the Rooms of the 
Cuemicar Socrety, No. 5, Cavendish-square, for the reception of 
the Annual Report of the’ a and for the Election of Council 
4 Officers for the ensuing Yea: 
The first of the Books for 1855 i @melin’s Chemistry,’ Vol. IX.) 
is now being distributed to those Wombers who have paid the sub- 


scription for that year. 
19, Montague-street, THEOPHILUS te 
retary. 


Russell-square. 
HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING of this Society will take place on THURSDAY 
NEXT, March 1, at No. 21, Regent-street. The Chair will be taken 
at Eight o’clock. 


NSTRUCTION in ARTS, GENERAL and 
SPECIAL, as afforded at the Central School of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, Marlborough House, Pall Mall. The 
School for Female Students, No. 37, Gower-street, and at the Dis- 
trict Schools in connexion with the Department. 
weno SPRING SESSION will COMMENCE on the Ist of 


Cc 
Pi : < _— and Prospectuses, apply at Marlborough House, 
all 




















VENING LECTURES.—Government 
SCHOOL of MINES, a of Science applied to the Arts.— 

T. H. HUXLEY, F.RS., commence a COURSE OF 
TWELVE LECTURES ‘on ine NATURAL HISTORY OF 
MAN, on ipbagioes the 7th jnetans, at Eight o'clock, p.m.; to be 
Friday and Tuesday Evenings, at 

the same hear Tickets, at 5s. each, for the —__ Course, may be 
obtained at the Museum of Prac’ Ge Jermyn-street. 
Special Tickets for Schoolmasters of Public Sebool a it 6d. each, 


and Art, 
Marlborough House. HAM REEKS. ”Reristrar. 





may be had there, and at the o paztment of 


DR.ALTSCHUL, M. Philolog. Soc. London, Examiner Royal 
College of Preceptors, gives LESSONS in the ‘above-mentioned 
LANGuaGes and Legge tom Pupils may study TWO guages 
in the same Lesson, or alternate) +e without any addition to their 
terms.—CHAN DOS: "STREET, CAVEN DISH-SQUARE. 


RENCH CLASSES.—Mr. Avcuste Man- 
DROU, M.A. of the Paris Academy, Teacher of French, 
German, and Mathematics, will open in the first week of March, 
Toh at ‘his Residence, 36, Coleshil ares, Eaton-sq., EVENING 
CLASSES for the Practice of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. Each 
Class will be formed of Eight La ones only, and will meet for 
ah: hours twice a week. Terms per Quarter, 1l. 108, for each 
Pupil. Private Lessons on moderate terms. 


OME EDUCATION FOR BOYS.-- The 
Wife of a Gentleman holding an important scientific ap- 
ointment in King’s College, London, wishes to VE into 
her family ONE LITTLE BOY, under the age of six years, to be 
bronght up under her immediate ones. =e ancy comfort and 
ee with her own child.—Apply F. R.S., care of Messrs. 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet street 


T. JOHN’S-WOOD PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOL, 25, St. John’s-Wood Park. 
Head-Muster.—The Rev. THOMAS MARKBY, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity colons, Cambridge, and Classical Master in King’s 

College Schoo! 

Second Mastor-—H. oqrguror.& Esq. M.A., Scholar of Queen’s 

College, 

The school is cuppected by the a subscribing 211. each, 
and by the fees paid by the pupils. 
‘ oe peogeseene has the right of nominating one pupil at a time 

o the sc 

Half-term commences Monday, March the 5th. 
R. HODSON, Hon. Sec. 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD COLLEGE FOR 
LADIES, 21, Clifton-road, Carlton-hill.—The Half-Term for 
the Senior Classes will COM MENCE on the 24th. 
English Literature, &c.—L. Smart, Esq. 
German—Dr. Hausmann. 
Pianoforte—Ignace Gibson, Esq. 


h ISS H. S. PICKERSGILL, Professor of 

SINGING and the PIANOFORTE, has REMOVED TO 
8, BAKER-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, Where she requests her Pupils 
will address all communications. 


ILITARY EXERCISES for the SONS of 
LIANS. sp the PATRONAGE of His Grace 
the DUI KE. of RICHMO K.G. &c. Colonel of the Royal 
Sussex Militia.—At a ei School, near London, Young 
Gentlemen are received as Boarders, and, in addition to the 
usual studies of youth, are regularly instructed in Military Exer- 
cises, and the pons of Sword, Rifle, and Cannon, by a well-qualified 
officer. Such exercises secure an erect and gentlemanly carri: 
expand the thes, "and fully deyelop the physical powers. Term 























RC uf I TECTS.—NOTICE IS h coon nai 


iV that the pe appointed bp Sir John Soane 
WILL MEBT ‘at the MUSEUM, No, 13, Liveein’s ‘Ton-ficlds, on 
SATURDAY, the 24th of March, at 2 o’cluck in the’ fternoon 
precisely, to distribute the Dividends which shai ener accrued 
during the preceding year from the sum of 5,600. a>ved Three 


per Cent. Bank Annuities, invested by the late. sit John Soane, 
among distressed Architects, and the Widows and Children of 
deceased Architects left in destitute or distressed capes po 

Forms of Application may be had at the Museum, an ust 
filled up and delivered there on or before FRIDAY. t a, 16th of 
March, after which day no 0 application can be received. 


RT- UN. ION OF LONDON\y—By Royat 
RTER. — Prizeholders select for themselves from the 
Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber of One Guinea will Sey 
besides the chance of a Prize, an Impression of a Plate of ‘A 
WATER PARTY, by J. T. Wittmore, A.R.A., after -f J. 
Cuaron, R.A., together with a Gaarte eee of Thirty Ilus- 
trations of Byron's ‘Childe Harold.” The Prints are now ready 
for delivery, and the Volume may be seen at the Office. 
GEORGE GODWIN, \, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


HE GILBERT MONUMENT.—DESIGNS 
Re ESTIMATES for the Erection of the pro “rag 5 onu- 
the memory of the late Lieut.-General Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH GILBERT, Bart. G.C.B.. WILL BE RECEIVED 
on or before MONDAY, ‘the 26th of March next, accompanied by 
sealed Letters addressed to the Secretary to the Gilbert Monu- 
ment, at 78, New Bond-street, London, and endorsed “ Design for 
the Gilbert Monument.” 

Full partioaiars may be had by written application to the Secre- 
tary at the above address, where Plans, and a description of the 
we —— Monument, may be seen on and after Tuesday, the 27th 
instar 

London, 78, New Bond-street, Feb, 22, 1855. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—INDIAN COURT.— 

The Directors intend to have an EXHIBITION of INDIAN 
WARES, illustrative of the Arts and Manufactures, and of the 
Manners and Customs, of India, in a Court to be set apart for that 
purpose ; and, with this view, they hope to be favoured with the 
oan of articles of the kind for exhibition during such period as 
the possessors may be willing to lendthem. Further particulars 
rae! be obtained from the Secretary, to whom communications 

e to be addressed. y order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 
“crystal Palace, Feb. 17, 1855. 





Honorary 


15th February, 1855. Secretaries. 








erm! 
rawing of the uniform will be sent on application 
to} Mr. E. -G. x. LIVESAY, Salvador House, Tooting-Graveney, Surrey. 


HIGH WRANGLER, experienced in tuition, 

ng only partially occupied, wishes to meet withyTWO or 
TH RED | UPILS, to read Mathematics.—Address to M. A., care 
of Messrs. Smith & Son, 136, Strand. 


A GRADUATE of the University of London 

offers to weg GENTLEME are preparing for 
Matriculation, or for the Examinations “reauned 
tering the Military or Oeit Service.—Address R. C 
New Ormond-street, Queen-square. 


UB-EDITOR WANTED on a Weekly News- 








revious to en- 
LARK, B.A., 25, 





REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & respectfully 
solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLODION. manufac- 
cone « Ss them — the en. of = W. A, , Delferier. sas 

on is superior to any other, and will not injure eeping. 
Waxed, Iodized and Albumenized Pa: epee of the an cuaiity Wales 
Photographic Chemicals of every kind from their own Laboratory. 


I* STITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
ego oeka wep —Portraits, p Contes of Pictures, Sculp- 
¢. taken, and NSTRUCTION’ in 
_ ARCHIBALD LEWIS COCKE, 
of all kinds constantly on Sale. 


TO AUTHORS. 
ROBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Pub- 


lisher, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly, begs to inform Authors 
and Possessors of MSS. desirous of pub) ishing Works on any topic 
requiring extensive and immediate pew. that he has at his 
command ample founts of Type and Machinery expressly adapted 
for printing Books, Pamphlets, Essays, Poems, &c., with the 
utmost Despatch and Economy. 
Instructions to Authors with Specimens of Type and Sizes of 
Pages post-free on receipt of six stamps. 


HE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSI- 
CAL LIBRARY.—Subscription Two Guineas per Annum, 
which entitles Subscribers to select One Guinea's worth of Music. 
Scientifically arranged Catalogues of 42,000 Works. Every new 
Foreign and English Work is added immediately. —G. ScHEUR- 
MANN & Co. 86, Newgate-street. 


[THE GRESHAM LIBRARY supplies 

FAMILIES, in Town or Country, with every NEW BOOK 
of interest, in addition to the Standard Collection of 60,000 
Volumes. Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum ; Family 
ditto, Two Guineas and upwards.—A Prospectus, free by post, on 
application | to ALFRED p SuTH, 102, , Cheapside. 


ULL & CO.’S SUBSCRIPTION and PRE- 
ENTATION LIBRARY.—Subscribers to this Extensive 
ont Valuable sabes have the choice of the Entire Collection of 
tandard Works w os it contains, in History, Biography, Divi- 
an Voy: and. 7 'ravels, Philosophy, the Arts and Sule ences, 
Poetry, and Miscellaneous Literature, to which is continually 
poy ty an — and ample supply of all the best New Works 
as t 
Single: Shbscription, One Guinea per annum ; Country Subscrip- 
tions, Two Guineas and upwards. Subscr' ibers to the amount of 
Four Guineas are presented at the end of the year with copies of 
surplus Works from the Library to the amount of one-fourth of 
their subscriptions 
‘rospectuses sent post-free on application. 
Bu it, Hunton & Co. 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succes- 
sion from this extensive Library by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per Annum, and by all First-class Country Subscribers of 
Two Guineas an ‘he is given to Works of 
Biography. Religion. Philosophy, Travel and Adventure. 

ction al 





the Art given, nae by 























The re also freely ied. ‘he Surplus 
Copiesare offered for Sale at greatly redu noed prices As soon as 

fix se bao has sts of the principal New Works 
oud ‘New Hditions at present in circulation, Frith the terms of sub- 
seri and other partic» lars, may be 


be obtained on a spriicetion, 
ARLES Epwarpr Muprr, 510, New Oxford-s' 


UBNER & 00. 8 oenres of AMERICAN 


Now vents. No. II. of bo ee rt mo being a complete List of 
Books on Medicine, Surgery, Dentistry, and H pencsepatiys pub- 
lished in’ the United States of America, and which will for- 
warded on application to 

TRUBNER & og AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
2, Paternoster-row, London. 











paper. Must be well up to the duty of Collati fe Con- 
densing. Wainy, by letter, stating Salary, &c. to ¥. +, care of 
Maxwell & C 8 for Adverti , 31, Nicholas-lane, 


Tombartstrest.. 


UTOR.—Required, 2 TUTOR, to carry on the 
EDUCATION ofa YOUTH of 15. A thorough soupnintenss 
with the Classics and Mathematics, German or French, will be 
deemed indispensable ; also, some insight into the Physical 
Sciences. Itis requested that none will apply but gentlemen who 
can produce first-rate testimonials as to ability and experience, 
and none but those who have been =e in private tuition will 
he treated with. A liberal salary will be given—Application, by 
—_ only, to A. B., 4, Sebbon-street, Cross-street, Islington, 
ndon. 








HE PRESS.—The Conductor of a Provincial 
Newspaper, who hes had much experience! -" a CGEM EN wees 

will, in a few weeks, be OPEN to AN NT 
EDITOR of a Journal of Liberal or mod ~~ tical 
The Advertiser has the advantage of Gaee a skilful oar expert 
Short-hand Writer, and is perfectly familiar with all the duties 
and requirements of a} Newspaper Office.— For further information 
letters may be addressed to Detta, care of Mr. Davis, Railway 
Record Office, 35, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


To BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
A Young Man, for several years engaged in the be, largest 
wholesale and retail houses in town and ee Is NO 

for AN ENGAGEMENT. Can undertake the ames ofa 
business, or has no objection to travel.—Address E. J .,34, Hunter- 
street, Brunswick-square. 











HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 


Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 


years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility. 
Ge ntry, and Princir 
N 


us of Schools to her Register of English and 
EK TEACHERS, COMPANLONS, TU- 
ISSORS. School Property transferred, and 
itroduced in England, France, and Germany. No charge 
to Principals. 


EAF and. DUMB PRIVATE EDUCATION, 
LON DON.—Mr. JAMES RHIND, Lees _years late Prin- 
cipal of the: Liverpool Institution, RECE S PUPILS from 


the Higher Ranks, at 4, Avenue-road, eos Park. The highest 
references given. 













\ “AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
4 REGENT-STREET, Corner of Argyll-place. 


DAGUERREOTYPE and STEREOSCOPIC MINIATURES 
in, i bi zhest style of Art taken daily. 

Mayall has proved his mastery over the art by producing 

Pt 3. portraits of the full size of life * * without the 

slightest sacrifice of definition, or the smallest approach to distor- 

tion;—indeed, the errors and peculiarities “y former impressions 

appear te be corrected.”— Atheneum, July 22, 1854. 
“Mr. Mayall’s portraits a the high art of the fegaeree- 
e : they areas superior to the generality of such pictures as a 

delteate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”— A7t-Journal, N ov. 1853, 

“More pleasing, and far more Sones than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, July 17, 1354, 





UTHORS DESIROUS OF BECOMING 
THEIR OWN PUBLISHERS may have their Works 
brought out, and no coneeeta 4 2 harged on copies sold until the 
cost and outlay shall have defrayed. — ADVICE TO 
AUTHORS; = HOW TO PRINT "AND WHEN TO PUBLISH, 
sent post-free to orders, inclosing 12 stamps, addressed to Messrs. 
Saunpers & Ottery, —o oe $ 


whom may be 


The YOUNG: ‘POET'S ASSISTANT. Price 
28. post free. 


BOOK COLLECTORS.—Just published for 
January, 1855,T. MILLARD’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND B' way being a portion of 20,000 Volumes (gratis oo 
ost free).—N.B Hive Be P or Sale: 
ash’s Mansions, 81. meta trates’ Statutes, 1835 to 71852, 51. 58. 
—Doyly and Mant’s Bible. .— Waverley Novels, 48 vols. haifoalf, 
gs; 7 guineas—Abbotsford Edition, 12 vols. calf extra, 10 guineas, 
&c.—70, Newgate-street, London. 











Just published, in in ewe 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in cloth, 


in moroce 
E LIBRARY CATALOGUE: a Book 
Ruled and Printed for the reception of a MS. Catal 
with details,of Author, Title, Edition, Number of Vols., 
Date, Place and Publisher, Cost, when 2 hom 
Index (costing 18. 6d. extra) can be cu 
Purpose. of more convenient referencs 

The Catalogue is also issued in post, 8xe 
alterations a the arrangement, @B5ae 


5s. in mor 
“Letts, Se Son & Steer, 8, Baal 
ETTS’S SCRIBB 
ROUGH DIARIES ft 
1a. 4d. and 18. post 4to. (letter 
for the first time. Their cost 







e, 
ize, 
Lent. An 










a heap of miscelianeous paper 
though very troublesome to 


Stationer or Bookseller, or frame 
ceipt of an extra sixpence beyo! 





Letts, Son & Steer, 8, Roy 
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WIDOWS and ORPHANS of OFFICERS. 


Religio: d undefiled before God andthe Father is this:— 
sa To ieiie the Fatherless and Widows in their affliction. 
A®? CONTRIBUTIONS 


IN AID OF 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Under the distinguished Patronage of 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of GLOUCESTER. 


The Countess Walewski. The Dowager Lady Gifford. 
Marchioness of Salisbury. Pore, Lady Abinger. 


| 
Countess of Jersey. Alderson. 
Countess of Clarendon. | Leap Lister Kaye. 
Countess of Malmesbury. Lady Brinckman. 
Countess of Craven. | Lady Wilson. 
Countess of Cottenham. | Lady Otway. 
Dowager Countess of Norbury. | Hon. Lady 
Lady Mildred d Hope. | Right Hon. the Tord aiagen. 

Keay Elizabeth Dickins, | Marquis of Satisbu: 
hs eave Combermere. | Earl of Jersey. 
Viseountess Hardinge. | Earl of Malmesbury. 
Ladies Mary, Anne, and Caro-| Viscount Combermere. 

line Legg ord Abinger. 
Lady Theresa, ‘Lewis. | Lord Campbell. 
Lady Stratheden, Baron Alderson. 
Lady Abinger. | Hon. C. Hardinge. 
Lady Raglan. ‘ Sir John Wilson. 


Committee. 
Lieut.-Col. I 


The Lad Adin er. ard. 
i . Major G. piss Maude. 


Mrs. Blai 
Mrs. Guthrie. | Lieut.-Col. Northey. 
Miss Saunders, | Sir John Dean. Paul 


eet Eden. | Wm, Prinse aan, Tee 

Edw. Hamilton, M:D. ‘ H. Hopley V Mhite, Esq. 

Treasurcr—Aubrey Paul, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Hon, Sec.—Mrs. Felix Vaughan Smith, 
9, Portugal-street, Grosvenor-square. 

It is proposed to form a Collection = Works of Art, by Artists 
and Amateurs, for exhibition and sale; the amount so raised to 
be app to the relief of the Widows and Orphaus of British 
Officers, who may fall inthe War with Russia 

The Collection will comprise any Works of Art, such as Pic- 
tures, a mepenas, Bronzes, Statuettes, Lithographs, 
Daguerreot, 

ersons Whiting to Tigport this benevolent project, by contri- 

puting any of the oljenss above specified, are requested to forward 
their Names and Addresses, with particulars of the gift they 

ropose making, to any of the following places :— 


96, Strand. 

13 and | 14, Pall 8 East. 
14, New Bond-str 

34 and 35, Hathbone- place. 







Notice to Contributors. 
THE ee mit ren en in the last week of March, at the 


Gallery, 121 ll M which has been kindly placed at the 
disposal of the esata Oy Mr, Gambart. 

All Contributions should be sent in, free of expense, to one or 
other of the above-named places, on or before the lith of Feb- 
ru 

Pictures, Drawings, or Sketches, should, if possible, be framed, 
ee ‘simply ; but all aust be mounte 

are wequested, for the mt of the Committee, to 


attach t nites N ames. legibly uritten, to each Article, together 
=> the Erice and ption thereof. 

‘egen he ee &e., may be priced, with or without Frame, 
ate the option of the Donor. 


t persons will be appointed to arrange the hangi of 
= Drawings, &c., by whom tlie Price may be affixe 
prefe 

Price of Adaissicn, la. each Person. Season Tickets, 5a Hx- 
hivitors do., 28. 6d. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—A NEW CATA- 
LOGUE is now ready of very CHOICE BOOKS. Amongst 
the Collection will be found a beautiful copy of Voltaire and 
Rousseau on large paper, with proof plates by Moreau—Somers’s 
Tracts—Howell’s oe Trials—Fontaine’s Fables, printed on 
vellum, &c. &c, Sent free by post.—Urnam & Bert (late Rodwell), 
46, New Bond-street (corner ot Maddox-street). 


EE TRADE in BOOKS.—Burke’s Peerage 

and Baronetage, 31s. 6d., published at 38.—Strickland’s 

Queens of ry rs rs published at 60s. A New Edition of each 

ry ee ut, All ‘ooks on the same terms.—8. & ILBERT, 
4. Copthall- Ruining Moorgate-street. Please note he address. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
ESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


have now received a large supply of this popular French 
Grammar, Last Edition, price 33, 6d. strongly and elegantly bound. 


INGRAVINGS BROUGHT WITHIN THE 
KEACH OF ALL.—Immense quantities of first-class Sub- 
igen Ghichy from Sales) at unheard of gree a instance :— 
* and * Evening’ (pub. at 2ls.), pair. Such an 
never before occurred to a the. We all and enrich 
the Rod. Mastey, 9, Wellington~ street North, Strand. 
Next week will be — No. XIII. price 2e, Cd., completing 
he First Series o 
HE AUTOGRAPH MISCELLANY. A 
Collection of interesting Letters of eminent and distinguished 
Characters ; with curious Public and Historical Documents, Eng- 
lish and Foreign, executed in Lithograph Fac-simile, with descrip- 
tive Letter-pr Selected f from the British Museum, and from 
oer revere, public and private. 
Netherclift & Durlacher, Lithographers and Printers, 
18, reve street, Golden-square. 























Just pu published. with Ten Plates. price 5a. 3 

VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER ; o1 or, 

Lithography Made Easy : being an Essay upon Lithograph 
in ail its penalties, apowing x more particularly the advantages of 

the Patent Autographie Pr 
Groombridge & Son, 6, Paternoster-row 3; and Waterlow & Sons, 
65 to 68, London-wall, *Vondon. 
Just published, de emy 8y0. with | Plates, price 158. 

TOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of JOHN 
MONTAGU, with a Sketch of some of the Public Affairs 
connaaes with the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, during his 
ministration as Colonial Secretary, from 1843 to 1853. By 
wok A. NEWMAN, 4.A., Dean of Cape Town, and Senior Colonial 


~. London; Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 














10 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINT- 

ERS, and BLNDERS.—A REGISTER for ASSISTANTS in 

the above ‘Trades, free of charge to Principals. Terms for Assist- 

anté, upon application to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the Trade and 
Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. 


O BOOKSELLERS, NEWS-AGENTS, STA- 
TIONERS, and OTHERS.—A Business at the West-End, 
near to Oxford- Street, renee a nearly Half-a-Century.— Mr. 
PAGE is instructed SELL the TRADE of a BOOK- 
SELLER, STATIONER, and NEWS-AGENT, together with a 
large Public Library. The connexion is amongst the Nobilit, 
and Gentry ; the Returns good; and may be considered an excel- 
lent investment to parties with from 60vl. to 700,— —Apply to Mr. 
Pacer, Auctioneer and Valuer. 8, Coleman-street. 


parm ERSHIP. — A First-rate Business, 

Four Miles from the City, returning nearly 3,000. per annum. 
—Mr. PAGE is instructed to OBTAIN a PARTNEK, in conse- 
quence of the Senior Partner retiring, in a lucrative Bookselling, 
Stationery, and Sheri nm 4 Business, together with an exten- 
sive and “well-selected blic Library. About 1,2001 required. 
7002. will be sufficient in cash, and remainder at dates to be agreed 
upon. — Apply to Mr. Pack, Auctioneer and Valuer to the 
Trade, 8, © plewan-street. 


0 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, NEWS- 
AGENTS, and OTHERS. fi highly soepene Trade, Two 
Miles from the City, in the high road.—Mr. PAGE is directe 
S Pas L the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, and 
EWS-AGENT. The Trade has been carried on for forty years, 
ath the advantage of a newly-erected Residence, a Plate-Glass 
Front, and all the recent rg ge The Keturns are nearly 
1,5002, and increasing. About 6502. required.— Apply to Mr. 
Pace, Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. 


R. BROWN & J. MACINDOE, Auctioneers 
e of FINE nae LITERARY and on er Property, 
76, QUEEN-STREET, GL. 
Consignments of Pictures, Articles of a. Books, Decorative 
Furniture, &c. will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 


Season commences Ist October ; ends sist May. 




















Sales by Auction. 


Sale of the Extensive and Valuable Library of the late 
Right Honourable LORD RUTHERFURD. 


r pee . 
\ R. T. NISBET begs to intimate that he will 

SELL by ays HE his Great Room, No. 11, Hanover- 
street, Edinburgh, — THU ae DAT March 22, and ten following 
lawful days, the XTENSIVE LIBRARY of the late Right 
Honourable LORD RU THERE URD, consisting of a Very Valu- 
able Collection of Books, in Literary History, the Gr and 
Latin Classics, aes yuelogy, English and Scottish His- 
tory, French and Italian tt iistory and Belles Lettres, Mathema- 
tigs, the Fine Arts, Privately Printed Books, Law and General 


Literature. 
Among many others of ent value, this Library contains the 
— Byzantini Historie Scri 


following important Wor! ptores 
Varii, 39 vols. folio, L. p.—Camoens,Os Lusiadas, folio, the aplentia 
edition privately printed at the expenseof M. de Souza—Purchas’s 
Pilgrimes, 5 vols. folio, old russia—Histoire de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions, 68 vols, —Cuv: uvres de Cuvier, 60 vols. folio, 4to. and 8y0. 


morocco—Description de 1’ Rte, 20 vols. folio, the ifi 


Museum of Objects of Natural Hi oy removed from 
Hastings, Lathe, Apparatus, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great a Ps King-street iy. A SMALL 
on FRIDAY, March 2, ae 12 fi o'clock precisely, A SMALL 
MUSEUM of COMPA MVE. ANATO Y¥, removed from 
Hastings, consisting of coy, Crania and Skeletons of many scarce 
Birds and Animals, &c., Fossils from ae and the Cr: 
some Birds and Animals in Glazed Cases; also, an One-. an 
Horse-Power Steam-Hngine, a Four-inch Centre Lathe, 
worth’s make, Tools, Photographic Apparatus, Microscope, Curio- 
sities and Miscellanies, the property of a Gentleman d 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 

logues had of Mr. J. C. Steverts, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 


Choice Books, elegantly bound. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Bomm, Lis, -street, Covent-garden, 
AURSD. March 8, and following day, at 12 for1 Sclock, 

THE Liprart of a BARONET, comprising a very choice 
assemblage of Illustrated and Standard Works, in the various 
branches of Literature. in the nicest state, amon; 
mentioned :— Pictorial Shakspere, and tee Fe 0} 
Me s History of Surrey—Beauties of England and es—Paxton’s 
eee of an go Botanic Garden—Loudon’s} ‘Arbo- 
Encycl Br isa — Batty’s Works — Waverley 











Novels—Britio h Kssayists—Valpy’s Classics —Somers’s Tracts— 

Harleian Miscellapy—with the | orks of Bewick, Wordsworth, 
Robertson, Burnet, Hume, Bellam, Campbell, Spenser, Grote, 
Dodsley, Voltaire, Rousseau, Thiers, & 


May be viewed on the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had-of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden ; if 
by post, two stamps required. 


Highly Curious Books and Tracts. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL b: AUCTION ,at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, 5, and three following days, 

a large Collection of highly curious BOOKS and TR 
removed from Dorsetshi: 
late Dr. K i 
ing of Works relating to the History and Lite: ea, 
the Indies, Japan, &c., Voyages and Travels, Bibles, Biblicue vA 
History, Theology, and Miscellaneous Literature—Leonard Bra- 
mer’s Original Drawings of the Battles of Alexander, folio russia 
—Amyot, Dictionnaire Tartare, 3 vols. 4to. 1789—Bedee ia 
Ecclesiastica, first edition, with a date, folio—Biblia Sacra, Nus 
remberg, folio, 1480—Bible, prin‘ by Jugge, 1572, folio—Testar 
ment used by Robert Bloomfield, the’ Poet, st ith his Au ph, 
12mo.—Casas, Vocabulario de las dos Lenguas Toscana y Cas 2, 
second edition, rare, 1 Searce Tracts of the Elizabethan an period 
le lici Preparatione, Philip Melancthon, the 
celebrated Reformer’s copy, with MS. Notes by him — Gra- 
hame’s Anatomie of Humours, 4to. morocco extra, 1639—Holins- 
hed’s Chronicles, 2 vols. in 1, Bp. Bilson’s copy, with his Auto- 
aa Heroologia, &e.—All of which are in good con- 

jon. 








Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Very Select Collection of Autograph Letters. 


OTE & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
ry Property, will ale wa AUCTION at their Great Room, 
191, Piceadilly, on MONDAY, and two {er ehe dave, 
the very Shot SoLkEcTION ofA Aroditar 
Property of C. A. LAW, Esq., F.L.8. F.Z.8. &. This small bat 
interesting. Collection contains Holograph Letters of Poets and 
en from an early date (Francis ny Sir P. Sidney, 
0. Goldsmith, &c.), and other valuable autograph: 
Ci ‘atalogues will be issued early next week. 











work printed at the expense of the French Government, moroceo— 
Silvestre, Paléographie Universelle, 5 vols. folio, morocco—Cham- 
pollion, Monumens de VExypte, 4 — ree folio, morocco— 
Agassiz, Poissons Fossiles, 10 vo! Piearhy Obrémonies 
Religieuses, avec Supplement, ll wala. “old t pn eg: woo rae 
lAntiquité Expliquée, avec lé 

onarchie Frangaise, L. P.— pa poms fies 7 a Gr. ‘ 
vols. atlas folio, of which only 170 copies were printed, Bodo! 
Magnificent Edition in morocco— hh, Iconogra; hie Tren 
gaise, et Iconographie des Contemporaines, 7 vols. folio, morocco 
—Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Waltoni, 6 vols. old moroceo—Biogra- 
phie Universelle, avec Supplémen 82 vols. u. p.—The Dictionaries 
of Moréri, Trévoux, Bayle, and Chaufepié, all in old morocco— 
Histoire Littéraire de France, par des Religieux Bénédictins, 22 
vols.—Cook’s Voyages, 8 vols. the Original Editions, with Proof 
aapeeancne of the large Atlases, and Specimens of South Sea 
Cloth, old_russia—D’ gee Histoire de l’Art par les Monu- 
mens, 6 vols. folio—Lodge’s Portraits, the original edition, 4 vols. 
L. P., proofs— Rousseau, Quvres de, 22 vols... p., with repetitions of 
the plates in different states—Voltaire, Euvres de, 66 vols. mor. 
with proofs before letters of the plates—Boccaccio, [1 Decamerone 
di, the Genuine Edition of 1527—Du Sommerard, Les Arts du 
Moyen Age, 10 vols. folio, morocco—Cesaris Commentarii, a Clarke, 
2 vols. ol moroceo— Bartoli, Recueil de Peintures Antiques trou- 
vées & Rome, 3 vols., of which only 100 copies were printed—Stuart 
and Revett’s ‘Anth uities of Athens, with Supplements, 5 vols. folio, 
moroeco—Houbraken and vecue) 's Heads of Illustrious Persons, 
2 vols. L. Pp. old russia—Opere di Lorenzo de’ —— 4 vols., the 
splendid edition privately unten at the expense of Leopuld IL, 

Grand Duke of Tuscany, morocco—Britton’s Works, 17 vols. L. P. 
morooog-- Biblia Greres Sacree Scripture, folio, first edition printed 
in Gfeek, Venetiis, Aldus, 1518, moroceo—The Marlborough Gems, 
2 vols. privately printed, moroceo—An Extraordinary Collection of 
the Original Editions of Defoe’s Works in 97 vols.—the Editio 
Princeps of Aristotle, Herodotus, Politian, and other Classies— 
Coxe’s Works, 16 vols. L. p. morocco—Lambeccii Comment. de Bib., 
Vindebonensi, 8 vols. folio, old morocco—Gruner’s Specimens of 
Ornamental Art, 4 vols.— Wilkins’s Concilia, 4 vols. morocco—Col- 
lection des Mémoires — & l’Histoire de France, par Petitot, 
Buchon, Guizot, &c., vols. 

The Library also Nad he 3 sets of the Books ies an | Printed 
for the Bannatyne and other Clubs. It is also peculiarly rich in 
Works on English Jurisprudence 

Mr. Nispet begs particularly to call the attention of Collectors 
and the Public to this Sale, which, as regards literary property, 
will be the most valuable and important that has ever taken place 
in Scotland, 

The whole of the Books are the best editions, having been col- 
lected with great taste and judgment. They are in the finest pos- 
sible condition, and afford choice specimens of the best binders of 
the day—both of this aud the last century. 

Catalogues, price 2s, are now ready, and may be had in London, 
of sheeern. vans & Son, 403, Strand ; in Paris, of M. Rapilly, Book- 
seller, Malaquis ; and at the place of Sale, of Mr. Nisbet 
who wit forward them to any part of the Country on receipt of 
Msi’ postage stamps. 

. Hanover-street, Edinburgh, 











Birds’ Eggs and Skins. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

_ TION, at his Great Room, 33, Kin -street, Cov: Sei, 
on TUESDAY, February 27, at 12 for 1 o’clock precisely, A COL- 
LECTION of BIRDS’ EGGS, ok Sa many rare specimens— 
a few Birds’ Skins—Skin of the White Bear—also, a Parcel of 
Birds, Animals, &c. spiritedly set up in groups and single-glazed 
cases, ‘and under shades. 

May be viewed the cy prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 

logues had of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The following List of Works recently added to 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
will serve to indicate its character. 

Giucupist’s Lire or Erry. 300 copies. 

Memoirs oF LaDy BLEssINGTON. 

Tae Quist HEART. 

Grace Les. By JULIA KavanaGH. 40 copies. 

Guistiniayn’s Court oF Hgnry THE EIGHTH. 

MEMORIALS OF AMELIA OPIE. 

THe OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. 

Mrs. Jamgson’s COMMONPLACE Book. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN Russia. 700 copies. 

ATHERTON. By Miss Mitrorp. 

MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM Jay. 

Germany. By Mrs. Austin. 

Hooxsr’s Himalayan JOURNALS. 

Mamwyon! By Mrs. GORE. 

Curnzon’s RESIDENCE IN ARMENIA. 

Martuew Paxtoy.—Crewek Rise. 

Waacen’s AntT-TREASURES IN BRITAIN. 

A Diagy By THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

AvsBrey. By Mrs. MaRsH. 

Grey’s PoLYNESIAN MyTHOLOGY. 

OLIPHANT’s SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA. 

BreEeMER’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 

LAMARTINE’S CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 

A MonTH BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 

Memoirs oF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

HEARTSEASE ; or, the Brother's Wife. 900 copies. 

Der Savicy’s Vistt TO THE DEAD SEA. 

PaxkyNs’s RESIDENCE IN ABYSSINIA, 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 

KatHaring ASHTON.—HIGH AND Low. 

Porrre Tints oF Paris. 

CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. 

Layarp’s Second Visit TO NINEVEH. 

JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs. 

ample supply is oe of all “_ BN New ‘Works as 
they ap Single bscription, C per annum. 
Literary Institutions and Book Bocieties aoe on liberal 


700 copies- 


700 copies 


and ap 


+. ror | loeati 


*x* Prosp may be 


LEs Epwarp Mvpie, 510, New hes street, London ; and 
7, Cpe Manchester. 








Just published, small 8vo. price 3s. 


Riri cinerers of SPINOZA by LEIBNITZ. 
pee diseovered in the Royal Library “ Hanover. With 
tory Remarks and Introduetion a by the C A. FOU- 
chk Segre Translated - 5 od = by the Rev.0.F. 
£dinburgh : Thomas Constable & .y a Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. Dublin: J. M’Glashan 
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snatural history. 


DR. DALTON’S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


With a Map and Six Plates. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. ; or (large paper) royal 8vo. 27. 12s. 6d. 


“Dr. Dalton’s work contains a full account of British Guiana, of its settlements, plantations, trade, climate, and 
It is copious, methodical, and full of information. It lays open the stores of natural wealth which 
exist in that country, and offers inducements to agricultural and commercial enterprise.”—Atheneum. 
The first complete and systematic work, in which a historical and descriptive account of British Guiana has been 
ona ”— Literary Gazette. 
*© Tt deserves to be classed among the useful works of modern literature.”—Leader. 
** An elaborate publication. That part which relates to medicine, or its cognate topics, climate, temperature, &c., 
is most satisfactory.”—Spectator. 
“The most ample and complete account of the colony that has yet appeared.” —Observer. 
“ A work of enduring interest, and not likely to be superseded.’"— Weekly Chronicle. 


Ni toh 


TEST. 
English Version of 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, price 10s. 6d. 
E ARIAS ofthe FOURTH CENTURY. 
A a HN HENRY NEWMAN. An exact Reprint ofthis 
Valuable and bitherto Scarce Book, Copies having sold for four 


Edward Lumley, 126, High Holborn, London. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
image ee Definite Rules of cranmiatien with an 

e same: in Nine Parts. y HERMAN 

TER, Author of * Rules for po Mt. the Sense 





HEINFET 


conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


In one wages 8vo. with Plates, ee cloth bound, 2nd Mi tition, 
ith additional Essays and Diagrams, price 
N the ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES which 
rr e RAIN and WIND and the FLDOTU AS IONS of 
the B. RUMETER. By THOMAS HOPKINS, M.B. M.S. 
“ The work is we in a scientific spirit, — findicates oon- 
care ani 








*¢ Of great value and importance, and one which will take high rank among our colonial literature.” 

“ Of great value to the historian, the ae the naturalist, and the statician, combining an unusual excellence 
of style and a lucid arrangement of matter.”—John B: 

“(A text-book and authority upon all ——— relating to the colony.”’—Allas. 

“ The standard work on British Guiana.”—Daily News. 

** The latest and most comprehensive work extant on its subject.”—Pres. 

* Dr. Dalton has brought a large share of ability as well as industry to his task. His work comprises a vast amount 
of valuable information.”’—Sunday Times. 


LonemMAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, Paternoster-row. 


Mr. KINGSLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
On the 20th of March will be published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WESTWARD HO 


OR,' 
THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF SIR AMYAS LEIGH, KNIGHT, 
Of Burrough, in the County of Devon, 
IN THE REIGN OF HER MOST GLORIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Rendered into Modern English by CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Cambridge: Macumtan & Co. London: Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 





d labour in the collection of facts.” 
Pi ical Magazine. 
Published in London by John Weale, No. 59, High Holborn, 


Just published, new edition, price 1s. ; by post, ls. 6d. 
ES PI TIO a Lecture. 





R By THOMAS HOPLEY. Also, 


gers TOWARDS THE PHYSICAL, 

LLECTUA MORAL ELEVATION OF 
oases OF COCLETY. ee by the Publisher to any part 
of the United Kingdom, in packets of 10u or 1, 000. A single copy 
received post free on eudieg 3d. (stamps) to C. Mitchell, Red 
Lion-court, N done vay 


don : Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, 


RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on GLASS 
d PAPER: a Manual containin, simple Directions for 
the Production « of Portraits and Views a the ie Agency of —_ 
incl, the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, W and 

ee rocesses. By CHARLES A. LONG. 





Positive rice 1s., 
2 


per 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
GENERAL and DESGe TIVE CATA- 
LOGUE of Philoso ug and Chemical Preparations 
Manufactured and Bois by ARAN: "AND & LONG, Opticians, &., 153, 
Flesboteens, London ; comprising Twenty-one Sections on various 
branches of Natural Philosophy. 
Price 1s.; per post, 18. 6d. 

Published by Bland & Long, Opticians, Philosophical and Pho- 
1 Instrument-Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, 





With numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY, 
TRADITIONS OF THE NEW ZEALAND RACE. 


By SIR GEORGE GREY, 


Late Governor of New Zealand, 
JoHn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE CRIMEA—ITS CLIMATE AND RESOURCES. 








Now ready, with a Map, post 8vo. 


THE CRIMEA AND ODESSA; 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR. 


By Dr. CHARLES KOCH, 
Author of ‘Travels in the Caucasus.’ 


Translated from the German, by JOANNA B. HORNER. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY MR, A. A. PATON. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 


THE BULGARIAN, THE TURK, AND 
THE GERMAN. 


By A. A. PATON, 
Author of Servia, or a Residence in Belgrade (2s.6d.), The Modern Syrians (10s. 6d.), &c. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


THE 








Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


WARDEN. 


T H EB 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


‘* The Warden is a clever, spirited, sketchy story, upon the difficulties which surround that vexed question—the 
administration of the charitable trusts in England.... .. The book is, as we have said, an extremely clever and amusing 
one: all the characters are well and vigorously sketched. The twelve old men in the almshouses,—the mild, simple- 
minded, conscientious Warden, who has received his income without doubt or misgiving till the day his conscience is 
Tudely awakened by the voice al the Jupiter, and his child-like anxiety to do right at whatever cost to himself,—the 
pompous, worldly, high churchmen,—the archdeacon, who bullies his father the bishop, and tyrannizes over his father- 
in-law the warden,—Tom Towers, the oracle of the Jupiter,—the sketch of the Jupiter itself,—are one and = —— | 

enaum 


Fleet-street, London. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 78, 6d. cloth, 


BALDER. 


By the AurHor of ‘THE Roman.’ 
Second Edition, with Preface. 





“In this e read a mi ficent protest inst the ten- 
dency of our age t01 x. AV d positive Ohilceerhy and the 
a) cosis of and age which everywhere 


mechanism inte 

manifests a blind pipeiatical deieation ri ies and ar. The 
age to which of all others that tongued tex! i 
it profit a man if Teaare _— whole world and lose no soul? 
sete Skike Feeeehee Sit SORE Sarees ee tut contains tne 

( an one but con’ ne 
thoughts, Taaeuificent imagery, striking similes, or searching re- 
flections. Of the wealth of thought revealed we can scarcely trust 
speak, it is sogreat. W er 
a great poem—one of such a degree of 
greatness, congee an equal in our or conten, and one that 
will take the pues cone some years to arrive at t that greatness. 
To who see its ered Te we may say, as the old chro 
niclers _ of sh — _— and again, and if so 
be you then, there is manifest danger that 
you are a quick of com; LI — Eclectic 

“ Genius isso ‘canmistakeably present in ae of the strange 
book before us, that to give an es from withou' ¢ injustice 
o be beyond possibility in the limits of a 
magazine _—-, We cannot, however, resist a passing allusion to 
the absence of all melo-drama in those scenes which nevertheless 
very’ 


highes t tragedy. These opel’ - =: 
of pa reer pr es <2 the author, Which only the 

aaa estimate ; anti in such as the —— of Amy 7h 
scene tw eight, and the bor of scene thirty-seven, or scene 
tyentetee he will recognize the same wonderful truth of instinct 
at work, in the calmest nooks and most pastoral quietudes of the 


ma wah lan: of life. ‘3 Me 
«the lesson . le touht ws would make a — theme for 
* but only a cro could hope Let 


— d wealthy mi: iz studs the d 5 T° possibilities of his 
an e ~ er 
‘ arge seation inay be meet dled. Seme such 


airy illusive poe Recto te ‘sylla le m: 
yews me of aspiration—looking s 
<< no geome oe of that 
could address his brethren, and all 
es effect. ¢ Qualifications adequate to an enterprise so wesley. 
oa endys wu! ing uestionably possesses; to some such purpose he 
to have devoted himself in resent poem, ond. in our 
ie ent, with signal suceess.”— in Ga preent Quarterly Review. 





Recently published, in post 8vo. price 5a cloth, 


THE ROMAN. 


By the Avuruor of ‘BALpER.’ 


“Should any — otter the preceding extracts doubt whether we 
have a new poet ai us, we should almost despair of his con- 
version. But we sho d not abandon the attempt while we had 

h as the ensuing description of the 
Coliseum.” — Atheneum. 


= How 1 far the merit corresponds with the magnitude of the 
work there may be some wo ong ame of orinion, but none as to the 
genius and power of the autho iterary 

“ Any man might be proud te be the author of this poem, er 

if the ‘frst a ee of an ee hitherto unknown, is fullof 
richest promise ; at an any te te shows that we bere poets til 
among us, who, ie’tt 2“ would but take equal pains with our older 
bs are capable of achievements not any way inferior to 


"— Guardian. 
“ The hand that has struck this lyre is the hand of a ae 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMANs. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, Cornhill. 
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This day, 4th edition, with a New Preface, 68. 
F the PLURALITY of WORLDS: An 


Essay. To which is prefixed a Dialogue on the same Subject. 
fondon : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, 4th edition, enlarged, 8vo. 88. 
ECTURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
With Remarks on Tithes, Boor Leute and ee 
J FHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
= meee = BY John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 560 pages, 63. 

TUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 

HISTORY, containing the Political History, Geographical 

Position, and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, 

digested from the Ancient Writers, and illustrated by the Dis- 
coveries of Modern Scholars and Travellers. 

By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LLD. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, W est Strand. © 


5th edition, with additions, crown 8vo, 600 pages, 108. 6d. 
TTT — 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 
HISTORY, containing the Rise and Progress of the principal 
European Nations, their Political History, and the Changes in 
their Social Condition, witha History of the Colonies founded by 

Europeans. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. | 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Just published (Second Thousand), price 1s. in cloth, 
HE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH : Was it in- 
vented by PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE, By WILLIAM 
FUTHERGILL COOKE, Esq. x 
Sold by W. H. Smith & Son, 126 and 137, Strand, London. 
In the press. in 1 vol. illustrated hy numerous Plates, 
DOCUMENTS RELATING to the INVEN- 
TION of the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. Edited by WILLIAM 
FOTHERGILL COOKE, Esq. 
This day, price 6s. 
HE MILITIA of the UNITED KING- 
DOM, with SUGGESTIONS for a PERMANENT OR- 
GANIZATION ofthe FORCE, with Maps. By R. A. SHAFTO 
ADAIR, F.R.S., Lieut.-Col. commanding Suffolk Art. Mil. 
Parker, Furnivall & Parker, Military Library, Whitehall; 


Ridgway, Piccadilly ; Cowell, Ipswich 








This day is published, complete in One Volume, crown S8yo. cloth, 
88. 6d. 


HE RESTORATION of BELIEF. 
Parts II. and III. may be had separately. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. 





This day is published, 2nd edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 102, 6d. 


HE PROPHETS and KINGS of THE OLD 


TESTAMENT, 
By FREDERICK DENISUN MAURICE, M.A. 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. 





This day is published, price 1s, 
HE PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in 
PAINTING. By CHARLES MARTEL. 
London: Winsor & Newton, Rathbone-plaee ; and may be had 
of all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


N the INHALATION of OXYGEN GAS 
asa POWERFUL REMEDY in various DISEASES: a 
small Treatise, price 3d.; by post, 4d. 
H. Baillitre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 





SEFUL HINTS for MESMERIC 
PATIENTS. Price 6d. 
H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street ; or George Barth, 4, Mornington- 
crescent. Z 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. each, 

UR SUBJECTS designed and photographed 
- byLAKE PRICE, Esq, 

The Baron’s Welcome. | Retour de Chasse. 

Ginevra. | The Court Cupboard. 
Henry Graves & Co. Printsellers to the Queen, 6, Pall Mall. 


MESSRS. PARTRIDGE, OAKEY AND ©O, ARE NOW 
PUBLISHING :— 
HE CRIMEA: its Towns, Inhabitants, and 
Social Customs, By A LADY, Nine Years resident near tae 
Alma. With an Engraving of Simpheropol, the Capital. Royal 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; by post, 38, (In afew days, 
URKEY: Executions for Apostacy from 
Islamism. Diplomatic Correspondence of the Governments 
of Christendom ; with a Letter to the French Branch of the Evan- 
elical Alliance, and a Reply. By Sir CULLING EARDLEY, 
rt. 8vyo. 18.; by post, le. 6d, [Now ready. 
OD and HIS WORKS;; or, the Existence 
of God in Harmony with Human Consciousness. By the 
Rev. T. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. ; by post, 58. 6d. 
(Now ready. 
HE MORMON’S OWN BOOK;; or, Mor- 
monism tried by its own Standards—Reason and Scripture. 
By T. W. P. TAYLDER. Dedicated to the London City Mission. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 38. 6d. ; by post, 4s. (Un a few days. 
HE CONFLICT and the TRIUMPH;; or, 
the Things that are Coming upon the Earth. By the Rey. 
N. 8 GODFREY, Wortley, near Leeds. Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 6d. ; 
by post, 78. [Now ready. 
London: Partridge, Oakey & Co. Paternoster-row. 








In fcap. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price éa. 
PE’S POETICAL WORKS; with the 
Memoir of the Author, Critical Notices on each Poem, and 
Notes, by the Rev. Georce Croty, LL.D. 
“ The best edition that has appeared in a single volume.” 
Literary Gazette. 
London: Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square. 


New edition, in feap. 8vo. with 44 Woodcuts, price 2s. 


PABEESS CATECHISM of CHEMISTRY ; 
with an Appendix, comprising Directions for making 347 
Experiments. Revised throughout and enlarged, by Dr. Barker, 

Professor of Chemistry, Dublin. 
London : Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square, 











NOTICE. 
SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
‘NATURE and HUMAN NATURE,’ 


Will be ready at all the Libraries on WEDNESDAY, February 28, in 2 vols. 


Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.—Pore. 


Hurst & Biackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, . 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL AND POLITICAL SKETCHES. 
Edited, with Notes, by M. W. SAVAGE. 


‘‘ The intrinsic merit of these volumes will delight the student and charm the general reader. They 
will in no respect suffer by contrast with the essays of Macaulay and Stephen, Mackintosh and Sydney 
Smith, and other brilliant literary worthies.”—Messenger. 





NOTICE. 
BURKE’S PEERACE AND BARONETACE 
FOR 1855, 


IS NOW READY, corrected to the Present Time from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., in 1 vol. 
with 1,500 Engravings of Arms. 


Published for H. Cotsurn, by his Successors, Hurst & BuackeErtt, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





IN THE PRESS, 


THE OBSTETRIC MEMOIRS AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Including those on ANASTHESIA, of 


J. Y. SIMPSON, M.D. 


Professor of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by W. O. PRIESTLEY, M.D. and H. K. STORER, M.D. 
Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLack. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
Edited by SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 





Just ready, handsome 8yo. price 12s, Vol. V., being 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS, 


WITH MANY NEW AND IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


Edinburgh: THomas ConstaBLE & Co. London: Hamitton, Apams & Co. 
Dublin: J. M‘GuASHAN. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 122, for MARCH, 1s. 6d. 


Now ready, 


CAS TLE AVON. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &e. 


Also, by the same Author, in this Series, 








TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 1s. WILMINGTONS. 1s. 6d. 

PREVISIONS of LADY EVELYN. 1s. 6d. | TIME, THE AVENGER. 1s. 6d. 
EMILIA WYNDHAM. 1s. 6d. TALES of the WOODS and FIELDS. 1s. 
MORDAUNT HALL. 1s. 6d. BELLAH. Edited by this Author. , 1s. 


London: THomMAs Hopeson, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Mr. 8S. W. FULLOM’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen of Hanover, 
THE HISTORY OF WOMAN, 


AND HER CONNEXION WITH RELIGION, CIVILIZATION, AND DOMESTIC 
MANNERS, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 


By 8S. W. FULLOM, 


Author of ‘THe MARVELS oF SciENcE,’ ‘THE GREAT HIGHWAY.’ 





‘* The narrative is so concise, so spirited, and so true, that it keeps its promise to the letter. Theb ook is a delightful 
one, and will be admired, as it deserves to be, by a large circle of readers.” —Observer. 


London: Loneman & Co. 
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HOOKER AND TAYLOR'S BRITISH MOSSES. 


Just published, - 8vo. with 61 Plates,price 42s. cloth ; or with 
e Plates coloured, 41. 4s. cloth, 


RYOLOGIA BRITANNICA; containing 
the Mosses of Great Britain and Thabane systematically 
arranged and described according to the Method of Brucn and 
ScuIMPER; with 61 illustrative Plates, including 25 new ones en- 
graved for the present Work; being a New Edition, with many 
Naditions and Alterations, of the Muscologia Britannica of Messrs. 
Hooker and Taylor. By WILLIAM WILSON, President of the 
Warrington Natural History Society. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The 28th Edition, square 18mo. uniform with Graglia’s a and 
Rabenhorst’s German Dictionaries, price 48, 6d. bo 


UGENT'S POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and FRENCH 
LANGUAGES, Carefully revised and Corrected by J. C. 
TARVER, French Master at Eton College. 
Also, the 27th Edition, in square 12mo. price 78. 6d. 
London: Longman & C J. M. eens Simpkin & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co. ; WI Iittaker & Co.'s F.& J. Rivington; T. Hat- 
chard; Cowie & Co. ; Dulau & Co.’; : Smith, Elder & Co. ; ; B. Fel- 
oes: Houlston & Co.; J. Van Lead _ Routledge & ao Darton 
; Washbourne & Co.; D. Nutt . Law; and A. Hall & 
4 Ratatat: A. & C. Black. Carnbridge: iJ. Deighton. 





PHILLIPS’S MINERALOGY GREATLY IMPROVED. 
In post 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, price 188, 


N ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 
MINERALOGY. By the late WILLIAM PUILLLIPs, 
F.L.S. A New Edition, ia extensive Alterations and Additions, 
by_H. J. BROOKE F.G.S.; and W. H. MILLER, M.A. 
F.R.S. F.G.S. Pretec of Mineralogy in the University of 
Cambridge. 
London: Longman & Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; 
W hittaker & Co.; 3 Tegg & Co. Co.; and D. Bogu ue, 


Just published, in 8vo. with many Woodcuts, price 28s, 


EREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA 
MEDICA and g grig te re A New Edition of the 
ee E Sine , Raised by A. 8. TAYLOR, M.D. &c.; and G. O, 


F. & J. Rivington ; 


Also a New Edition, in feap. Svo. price 7s. 
PEREIRA’S LECTURES on POLARISED 
LIGHT. Edited by the Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
A MEMORIAL of the Rev. HENRY 
ALFORD, A.M. late Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks, and 
formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford ; consisting of Ex- 
tracts from his Correspondence, Six Selected Sermons, and a 
Memoir by his Eldest Son, HENRY ALFORD, B.D. Minister of 
Quebec Chapel, nniee. 


ivingtons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. SERMONS PREACHED at QUEBEC 
CHAPEL mE ae the Year 1854. In 2 vols "ia 8vo, (sold sepa- 
rately). Vol. 1. price 7s. 6d.; Vo). IL. price 5. 


2. The GREEK TESTAMENT, with ENG 
LISH NOTES. In3 yols.8yo. Vols. I.and II. New Edition. 
_ *x* The Third Volume is in preparation. 


DR. GILLY’S LIFE OF NEFF—SIXTH EDITION. _ 
In small 8vo. with a Map, price 5s. 6d. 

MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of the 
High Alps; and of his a among the French Protes- 

tants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Ua eins 

LLIAM STEP HEN GILLY, D.D. 
Prey of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 
ivingtons, Waterloo-place. 





In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 











In 12mo. price 5s. 
ORNELIUS TACITUS, Part II. (Books 
XI.—XVIL. of the Phd a With ENGLISH NOTES. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Kart Niprerpey (with 
Additions), by the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A. Canon of 
Chichester. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be hed. wi “ Patra NOTES, by the late 


. Rca Part I. (ANNALES, Books 
2. “THUCYDIDES, Book I. 
Il. 4a. 6d. 


MORGAN’S REPLY TO RECENT INFIDEL WRITERS. 
In post 8vo. price 88. 6d. 
INFI- 


I 
5s. 6d. —Book 





HRISTIANITY and MODERN 
DELITY : their RELATIVE INTELLECTUAL CLAIMS 


COMPARE 
By the Rev. R. W. MORGAN. 
Perpetual Curate of Tregynon ; ;,,and Author ‘of ‘Notes on the 

i erities of the Christian Church,’ and other Works. 

* Mr. Morgan’s style is clear and easy, his argumentation often 
acute, always p and ve, generally conclu- 
sive. Few of his readers will rise up without some addition to 
their stores of —, ”— Guardian, 

ivingtons, Waterloo-place. 








DR. WORDSWORTH’S LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION. 
In 8vo. price 108. 6d. the Third Edition of 
ECTURES on the APOCALYPSE, Critical, 
ofa Breage and Practical, delivered before the University 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 


Canon of Westminster. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, TWO LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of 
& MILLENNIUM. New Edition. 38. 6d. 
2. A HARMONY of the APOCALYPSE; 
being also a Revised English Translation. In 4to. 48. 6d. 


an Bg Mey APOCALYPSE in the ORIGINAL 





NEW WORKS. 


—_—.>_— 


I. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES 


SILK BUCKINGHAM: Including his Voyages, Travels, 
Adventures, Speculations, Successes, and Failures, frankly 
and faithfully narrated; with Characteristic Sketches of 
Public Men with whom he has had personal intercourse 
during a period of more than Fifty Years. Vols. I. and IL 
post Svo. with Portrait. [Nearly ready. 


IL 
NARRATIVE of the DISCO- 


VERY of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by H.MS. In- 
vestigator, Capt. R. M‘CLURE. Edited by Commander 
SHERARD OSBORN (Author of Stray Leaves from an 
Arctic Journal), from the Logs, Journals, and Private Let- 
ters of Capt. R. M‘Clure; and illustrated from Sketches 
taken by Commander S. Gurney Cresswell. [Jn the press. 


Ill. 


DANIEL DE FOEand CHARLES 


CHURCHILL, By JOHN FORSTER, Esq., Barrister; 
Author of The Life of Goldsmith, &c. Reprinted with Addi- 
tions from the Edinburgh Review; and forming Parts 76 
and 77 ofthe Traveller’s Library, 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; or 
in 2 Parts, price ls. each. (On Wednesday next. 





4. 
Baron MUFFLING’S NARRATIVE 
of his MISSIONS from the King of Prussia to Constantinople 
and St. Petersburgh in the Years 1829 and 1830, Translated by 


DAVID JARDINE, Esq., Barrister. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


5. 
MEMOIRS of SIR ROBERT 


STRANGE at. Engraver, and of his Brother-in-Law, AN- 
DREW vuM SDEN, Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes. 
By JAME s DENNISTOUS, of Dennistoun. 2 vols. post 8yo. 
with 3 Portraits, 2 


6. 

JOURNAL of the SWEDISH EM- 
BASSY in the Years 1653 and 1654, impartially written by the 
Ambassador, BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE. A New Edition, 
reyised by HENRY REEVE, Esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8yo. 248. 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENG- 
LISH WORDS and PHRASES classified and arranged to Facili- 
tate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 

Third and cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised and improved, 
Crown Syv0, 108. 6d, 


Bishop THIRLWALL’ S HISTORY of 


GREECE. A New and cheaper Issue of the ienquered Library 
fitition, with Maps, monthly, in 8 vols. 8vo. 78. 6d. each 
(Vol. Zl. on Wednesday next. 


9. 

HISTORY of WOMAN, and Her Con- 
nexion with Religion, oh ages and pk estic Manners, from 
the Earliest Period. By S. W. FULLOM, Author of The Marvels 
of Science. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


10. 


SHADOWS of the EAST; or, Slight 
Sketches of Scenery, Persons, and Customs, toon Observations 
during a Tour in 1853 and 1854 in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. By CATHERINE TOBIN. With 3 coloured Maps 
and 17 Lilustrations in tinted lithography. Imperial 8yo, 25s, 


ll. 
N’ 

Dr. DALTON’S HISTORY of BRI- 
TISH GUIANA: Comprising a General Description of the 
Colony, and a Narrative of some of y Principal gos from = 
Earliest Period of its Discovery ; with an Account of the Clima 
Geology, Staple Products, and NATURAL HISTORY, Wi ith 
Maps, Plates. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 368. ; or royal 8yo. 528, 6d. 


12, 
RESEARCHES on LIGHT in its 


CHEMICAL Bo eng | A srs? 3 Consideration of all 
the Photographic Processes. By ROBE UNT, F.R.S. Second 
Edition, revised, with Additions. 8vo. Me 6 iu. 


13. 
.CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS 
of the eee EXCHANGE. By JOHN FRANCIS Author of 
Annals and Anecdotes of Life Assurance, &c. 0 Edit — - 


14. 

MANUAL of POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE, for the Use of se ye ane more. S fepecien? oi of Candidates 
for the Civil Service. By E. D., Head 
Master of Cheltenham PAA School. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


The GOLDEN COLON Y; or, Vic- 

in 1854: With R k the Geol f “the Gold Fields 

bp wy By G. it. WwW ATHEN. illustrated from Sketches 
by the Author. Feap. 8yo. Un a few days. 





London; LonaMAN, Brown, GREEN,and LoNGMANS. 


NEW WORKS 
BY NOBLE AUTHORS, &c. 
Published by RICHARD BENTLEY, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


—@~— 


1. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P.— 
MEMORIALS and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES JAMES 
oe P Lae oe jaw and ILI. Edited by Lord JOHN RUSSELL, 

.P, 423. bound, 


2, 
EARL GREY.—The COLONIAL 


POLICY of LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINIST 
By Earl GREY. 3 vols, 8vo. 288, bound. neneenanel 


3. 
EARL of ALBEMARLE—ME- 


OLRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKINGHAM and his CON- 
TEMPORA RIES. By the Earl of ALBEMARLE. 2 vols, 8yo. 
With Portrait, 28s. bound, 


4. 
LORD MAHON.—LORD CHES- 


FRariaias LETTERS, with an Index. Edited by Lord 
MAHON. 5Svols. 8vo. 568, 


5. 
EARL of ORFORD.—The LETTERS 


of HORACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORPORD. Complete in 

Fourteen Vols. 8vo. With numerous Portraits, Edited by Mit- 

ford, Wright, &¢. am ad id Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 

Jos Montagu, Lady 0 Rey. Dr. Mason, West, Bentley, 
Misses Berry, Mr. Chute, the Bari of Hertford, &c. &¢. 17s, 


*x* Only ninety copies of this Library Edition remain unsold. 
Asthe whole Letters of Walpole will not be reprinted, it is neces- 
sary to make early application to secure copies. 


6. 
MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE 


III. By HORATIO Lord ORFORD. Edited by Sir DENIS 
LE MARCHANT, Bart. 4 vols. 8yo. 20. 16e, bound. 


7. 
CAPTAIN the HON. H. KEPPEL, 


—NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to pg ak and other 
Tiinnde of the Indian ERIN'S ‘0, in 1850-51 in H.M.S, Moeander. 
By Captain the Hon. HENI PPEL, R.N. Royal 8y0. with 
numerous Evgray: 


The HON HENRY COKE.—RIDE 
OVER the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA, By the 
Hon. HENRY COKE. In8yo. With Portrait. lie, 


9. 


SIR HENRY BUNBURY, Barr.— 


eee aoe of PASSAGES in the GREAT WAR ab 
FRANCE, from ge to 1810, By Lieut.-Gen. Sir HENR 
BUNBURY, K.C.B. svo. With Mapsand Plans. 15s. 


10. 


EARL of MALMESBURY. the 


DIARIES and Cppesror secs of the ARL 
MALMESBURY. Edited by his Grandson, the hind ‘Ear 
4 vols. 8vo, With Portraits. 2/. 2s, 


11. 
LADY DACRE.-The CHAPERONE. 
1 vol. feap. 38. 6d4.—TALES of the PEERAGE and PEASANTRY. 
lvol. feap. 3s. 6d. 
12. 


The EARL of ELLESMERE. —The 


HISTORY of the SICILIAN VESPERS. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by the Earl of ELLESMERE. 3 vols. post 
8v0. 318, . 


13. 
The HON. C. A. MURRAY.—TRA- 


VELS in NORTH AMERICA; including his Residence with 
the Pawnee Tribe. By the Hon. "CHARLES AUGUSTUS MUR- 
RAY. 2 vols. post 8vo. With a New Preface. 


14. 
LADY LOUISA TENISON.—CAS- 


TILE and ANDALUSIA. By LADY LOUISA TENISON, 
og 8vo. with nearly 50 beautiful Illustrations, Price One 
Gui 


The HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 


—The CITIES and WILDS of ANDALUCIA. By the Hon. R. 
DUNDAS MURRAY. Third Edition. In1 vol. post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


16. 


LADY WORTLEY MONTAGU. — 

LETTERS and WORKS of LADY MARY WORTLEY 
TONTAGU. Edited by Lord WARNCLIFFE, Second Eaition. 
revised — th Additions. In 3 vols. 8vyo. With numerous 
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RUSSIA. AND THE WAR. 


HISTORY of the oTToM AN TU RES, from 

heir Empire to the Present Time, rofessor 

GHEABY, Author of The! Fifteen Decisive Battles.’ Vol. I. 8yo. 
Mapsand Plans. 


The CRIMEA, the "BLACK SEA, and the 
BALTIC: including an Account of Sebastopol. By CHARLES 
HENRY SCOTT. Second Edition. Post Svo. 78. 6d. 

It. 

OUR CAMP in TURKEY, and the WAY to 
IT. By Mrs. YOUNG, Author of ‘ Western India,’ &c. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
IV. 

SECRET HISTORY of the COURT and 


GOVERNMENT cf RUSSIA. By J. H. SCHNITZLER. 2 vols. 
Svo, 168, 


Vv. 
The FRONTIER re of the CHRIS- 
TIAN and thi a BRITISH RESIDENT of 
TWENTY YEARS tithe BAST. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 21s. 


VI. 
The TURKS in ASIA (ANADOL). 


Author of ‘The Frontier Lands,’ 8yo. 12s. 


By the 


The CZAR, his COURT and PEOPLE. By 
J. MAXWELL. *Second Edition. With Portrait of the Czar 
Nicholas. 2s. 6d. 

Vii. 

RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS. By J. W. 
COLE. Kap. 8vo. 2¢, 6d. 

Tx. 

The LAST DAYS of the EMPEROR 

ALEXANDER ond the FIRST DAYS of the EMPEROR 


Dr. ROBERT LEE, M.D. F.B.S. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


x. 
SIXTEEN MONTHS in the DANISH 
ISLES. By ANDREW HAMILTON, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 


xI. 


DIARY of a RESIDENT in NORTHERN 
PERSIA and the ADJACENT PROVINCES of TURKEY. By 
Lieut.-Colonel STUART, 13th Light Infantry. 8vo. 12a 


xT. 


DEMETRIUS the IMPOSTOR: Romantic 


Episodes i istory. By M. MERIMGE, Author of 
7 eo tie Ninth kee "EVO. With Portrait. 12s, 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
By EMINENT WRITERS. 


z. 
The STEP-SON : a Domestic Romance of the 
Present Day. By F.N. DYER. 2 vols. 128, 


“The characters well conceived and carefully delineated, and 
the story vigorously and forcibly told.”— Morning Chronicle. 
“ The interest is sustained to the close.”—Press, 


II. 
WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By ONE or 
THEM. By the Author of * Margaret.’ 2 vols. 12s, 


Elijah Pyne is a portrait which may be placed in the same 
omne with the Covenanters of Scott.”— Westminster Review, 


III, 
MATRIMONIAL SPECULATIONS. By 
Mrs. an Author of ‘Roughing It in the Bush, ‘ Flora 
Lindsay Post Svo. 108. 6d. 


“ Mrs. ‘Mastin conveys valuable truths in an yy tale, set 
off by a style as important to fiction as dress is to bea 
mnia. 


HIDE and SEEK. “By W. WILKIE CoLLis, 
Author of ‘Antonina.’ 3 vols. 


“* Antonina’ placed its author in the rank of our greatest 
ters of romance.”—Ti 
“ Mr. Collins's best work.”—Ezaminer. 


v. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Cxartes 
my en Author of * Peg Woffington.’ Second Edition. Post Syo, 


se a admirable are the scenes of Newhaven life, which 
have a vividness and reality ne inferior to Scott's pictures in 
*The Antiquary.’”—Spectator 


THE CARDINAL. By the AuTHOR of ‘ THE 
DUCHESS.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Reminds us of the novels of Scott.”—Mo 2 5 
“ An exquisite love story,”—John Bull, weenie 


London: RrcHarp Bentizy, New Burlington- 
street, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


—_—_»——_- 


The MOSLEM and the CHRIS- 


TIAN; or, ADVENTURES in the EAST. By SADYK 
PASHA. Revised, with Original Notes, by COLONEL 
SZYRMA, Editor of ‘ Revelations of Siberia.’ 3 vols. 
post 8yo. 

From the Examiner. 

**Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble 
birth. He is now commander of the Turkish Cossacks—a 
corps organized by himself. The volumes on the ‘Moslem 
and the Christian,’ partly fact and partly fiction, written by 
him, and translated by Colonel Szyrma, display very well 
the literary taste of the soldier. They are full of the adven- 
tures and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat 
of the present time; they introduce many existing people, 
and have the Danubian Principalities for scene of action. 
Here are sources of popularity which the book fairly claims. 
As a translation it is excellent.” 

From The Messenger. 
“In every respect a remarkable book, containing a history of the 


exploits of one of the leading characters in the present important 
Eastern campaign.” 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 


‘NATURE and HUMAN NATURE.’ 2 vols. 


(On Wednesday, Feb. 28. 
TURKEY; its HISTORY and 


PROGRESS: from the JOURNALS of SIR JAMES 
PORTER, Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople; 
continued to the Present Time, by his Grandson, SIR 
GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Ilus- 
trations, 30s, 
“These volumes are of an authentic character and enduring 
interest.” —Athenaum. 


TROPICAL SKETCHES; or, Re- 


MINISCENCES of an INDIAN JOURNALIST. By 
W. KNIGHTON, Author of ‘ Forest Life in Ceylon.’ 
2 vols. 21s. 

“This work presents a graphic view of Indian lifes: oni more 
particularly of European society in India. It is no less to be 
commended for the varied instruction than : for the rich, entertain- 
ment it affords.”—John Bull. 


The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of 
Justice. Szconp Sgnuzs. By PETER BURKE, Esq. 
2 vols. 21s. 
** One of the most interesting works that have lately been given 
to the public.”—Chronicle, 


The Baroness D’OBERKIRCH’S 


MEMOIRS, illustrative of the SECRET HISTORY of 
the COURTS of RUSSIA, FRANCE, and GERMANY, 

3 vols. 
“ This book possesses a value as a work of information, which 
in the interest of historical truth is, without exaggeration, almost 
incaleulable.”—Odserver. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
MAMMON;; or, the Hardships of 


an HEIRESS. By Mrs. GORE, 3 vols. 


“The most lively and entertaining novel Mrs. Gore has yet 
written.”—Liter: ‘ary azette, 
“ In the novel of ‘ Mammon’ the awed of Mrs. Gore is as buoyant, 
rapid ane pointed as usual.”— 
. Gore rarel fails to make he novels heme reading, 
oid she has not failed in ‘ Mammon.’ ”—Ezamin 


The SECRET HISTORY of a 
— By the Author of ‘ AL1cE WENTWORTH.’ 
“ This tale abounds with passion and power. The author has 


wrought out a natural subject with feminine tact and graceful 
eloquence.” —Messenger. 


OAKLEY MASCOTT. By 
L. HOWE. Dedicated to Prof AyTouN. 2 vols. 
A deeply touching story, written with exquisite taste and 





fee wd, —John 
ANTIPODES; or, The New 
EXISTENCE. A TALE of REAL LIFE. By A 


CLERGYMAN, 3 vols, 


*** Antipodes’ is a story of our own time. It is very eloquent 
and deeply interesting.”— The Critic, ie 


THE YOUNG HUSBAN D. By 
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REVIEWS 
The History and Poetry of Finger-Rings. By 
Charles Edwards, Counsellor-at-Law. New 


York, Redfield ; London, Triibner & Co. 


Avaust is the theme of rings: for these have 
an Olympian origin. They began with Pro- 
metheus, who wore one at the suggestion of 
Jupiter. The Father of the Gods had sworn 
that he would keep his cousin fast bound to the 
frosty Caucasus, for ever : he changed his mind, 
yet kept his word. Zeus had the same gentle- 
manlike regard for truth which distinguishes 
the Czar :—he gave Prometheus an iron ring, 
inserted therein a minute fragment of Caucasus, 
by way of stone, and sent him into the world 
to set a fashion. 

Is it from this legendary fact that rings were 
given to slaves when the latter were emanci- 
pated? Mr, Edwards does not enlighten us on 
this matter. Conclusions have been resolutely 
drawn on more slender premises. In later days, 
when slaves were converted into freedmen, they 
were not only presented with a ring, but a pair 
of shoes,—a present which the Olympian might 
have fittingly made to the kinsman whom he 
sent upon his travels. If this fact be remem- 
bered, much significance is given to a simple 
passage in Plautus, where Stalino says to Par- 
dalisca, in the Casina— 

§i efficis hoc, soleas tibi dabo et annulum in digito 
Aureum. 

—‘‘If you manage this matter, I will give you 
a pair of shoes and a gold ring for your finger.” 
—When the old Athenian says this to his 
ancilla, he is not promising her a mean bribe, 
but her freedom. A slave could not wear shoes, 
—‘‘sabots”’ belonged to his condition; changed 
for slippers when at home. This circumstance 
we recommend to the memory of the stage 
manager of the Westminster Plays, when next 
the nastiness of Terence is put into action by 
ingenuous youth. A slave with a ring on his 
finger would, of course, have been an unheard- 
of anomaly; but when liberty came, then came 
his delight to show himself in his gaudy ring 
and his pair of ‘ Alcibiades,” —the Wellingtons 
of that classic day. In the States, a free Negro 
delights in French polished boots and gaudy 
rings: and thus the fashion set by the Father 
of the Gods and enlarged by his worshippers, 
yet has its influences in these degenerate days 
on the banks of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and 
the Delaware. 

Want of a circulating medium probably first 
gave metallic currency to rings. Money rings 
were common even in Ireland; and they were 
never buried with the dead, like those rings 
which the piety of the Romans secretly slipped 
into the urns of their dear departed. It is well 
known that the Roman law forbade the burying 
of gold with the dead. There was, however, 
one curious exception to this rule. The law 
< tai the burial of such gold as fastened 
false teeth in the mouth of the deceased, thus 
— the children and friends of the dead 
the painful task of pulling from their heads the 
artificial teeth which they had been accustomed 
to wear.” 

The ancients do not seem to have been the 
more pious for wearing rings with the figures 
of the Gods engraved on them. Indeed, Pytha- 
goras, who was a sort of John Wesley in the 
ancient society, whom he astonished with his 
Hindoo austerities, forbade his followers the 
use of such rings, as liable to constitute that 
sort of familiarity which breeds contempt. 
Some such species of contempt for the reality 
symbolized on the ring was perhaps felt by 
those light ladies of England some three cen- 


| 
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turies since, whose vocation was known by the 
death's head which they wore on aring. Mr. 
Edwards suggests that the emblem was patage 
chosen in order to induce people to take the 
wearer for a widow, ready to be wooed in any 
fashion. And this custom, too, may be traced 
to a remote period, perhaps to that time when 
the lady placing the hoop of her ring between 
her lips was supposed to invite all bold and 
handsome spectators to kiss the object engraved 
on the seal portion. And Moore may have had 
this in his thoughts when he wrote his erotic 
bit of prettiness touching ‘ Rings and Seals.’ 

If there were rings for fashion, so also have 
there been rings for use. Roman mistresses 
wore thick gold circlets, with whistles contrived 
in them, wherewith to summon their slaves. 
These ladies must have worn their useftl pieces 
of adornment much oftener than Heliogabalus 
gondescended to wear his digital ornaments. 
That extravagant fellow never put on the most 
costly of his rings asecond time, nor indeed did 
he don any garment twice. His valet must have 
retired from his service a millionnaire. Here is 
a conceit of another kind.— 

“The idea of wearing rings on the fourth finger of 
the left hand, because of a supposed artery there 
which went to the heart, was carried so far that, 
according to Levinus Lemnius, this finger was called 
Medicus; and the old physicians would stir up their 
medicaments and potions with it, because no yenom 
could stick upon the very outmost part of it but it 
will offend a man’ and communicate itself to the 
heart.” 

With reference to the above, it may be stated 
that, among the Romans, rings were worn only 
on the left hand, except by very magnificent 
fops indeed. We may add a fact, of which Mr. 
Edwards does not seem to have been aware, 
namely, that not only has the fourth finger a 
special dedicatory name, but that every finger 
was dedicated to a deity. The thumb was con- 
secrated to Venus, and courtezans wore thereon 
their rings. The forefinger, denoting power, 
was sacred to Mars, and thereon your gallant 
soldier carried the pretty circlet bestowed on 
him by some Thelestis or Meleenis. The long- 
est finger was the especial care of Saturn, and 

ave people wore their whistle and their mourn- 
ing-rings upon it. The Sun especially cherished 
that next finger, on which is now worn the wed- 
ding-ring, and which is supposed to have an 
artery immediately leading from it tothe heart. 
The little finger was Mercury’s own. The fact 
of the thumb having been consecrated to Venus 
was remembered to a much later period here in 
England than is commonly known. Our great- 
grandmothers sometimes wore their wedding- 
rings, not where they are now worn, but on 
the thumb. The supposed heathen origin of 
the wedding-ring led many of the Puritans to 
advocate its being abolished :— 

Others were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony, a ring; 

With which th’ unsanctify’d bridegroom 

Is married only to a thumb, ‘ 

As late as the time of George the First th 
ring, though placed in the ceremony of the mar- 
riage upon the fourth finger, was worn upon the 
thumb. It would appear as if the wife, by this 
fashion, had more regard to the husband than 
the priest.— 

“We have remarked on the vulgar error of a 
vein going from the fourth finger of the left hand 
to the heart. It is said by Swinburn and others 
that therefore it became the wedding finger. The 
priesthood kept up this idea by still keeping it as 
the wedding finger; but it was got at through the 
use of the Trinity: for, in the ancient ritual of 
English marriages, the ring was placed by the hus- 
band on the top of the thumb of the left hand, with 
the words, ‘In the name of the Father ;’ he then 
removed it to the forefinger, saying: ‘ In the name 


of the Son ;’ then to the middle finger, adding: ‘And 
of the Holy Ghost ;’ finally, he left it, as now, on 
the fourth finger, with the closing word ‘ Amen.’ ” 

So much for the finger or thumb of Venus. 
That which regarded Dan Mercury has not yet 
lost all reverence for its god, at least beyond 
the Atlantic. Mercury was the fond and lenient 
deity of thieves. In the States he is still honoured 
through this very finger. Touching these fol- 
lowers of the light-feathered divinity, Mr. Ed- 
wards tells us, that— 

“Thieves in America will often wear a ring with 
the head of a dog projecting and its ear sharpened 
and still further extended, so that a blow with it 
would cut like any sharply pointed instrument? 'The 
present Chief of Police in New York is in the habit 
of clipping off these sharp ears whenever he has a 
rogue in custody who possesses such a ring. And 
characters of the like class wear one bearing a tri- 
angular pyramid of metal, with which they can give 
a terrible blow.” 

The wicked have been ingenious with respect 
to their rings. Thus, Cesar Borgia is said to 
have worn a ring composed of two lions’ heads. 
When he pressed the hand of a man he wished 
to destroy, he pressed upon the stone, and then 
a poison exuded from the leonine mouth into 
the blood of the victim. After all, this was not 
worse than the Czar Nicholas kissing the brow 
of the young poet whom he knew he was de- 
voting to death. 

It used to be said that the physician was 
nothing without his wig. It was necessary that 
he should at least look old enough to be wise. 
| So Hippocrates said of old, that a doctor with- 
| out a ring was a medical man who did not know 
| the decency required by his profession. These 
ancient slayers of men used to smell at their 
rings, as their successors in deadly exploits were 
wont, in consultation, to put the heads of their 
clouded canes to their noses. It is fancied that 
rings and heads of canes may have contained 
some aromatic water or preservative essence,— 
but this is very doubtful. 

It is certain that the medical men of old had 
more conceits touching the stones worn in their 
rings than any other class of men,—sages or 
sciolists. Thus, Cardan wore the jacinth or 
hyacinth to procure sleep. Aristotle accounted 
the amethyst as good against vapours. The 
emerald lost its beauty on an unclean person. 
The topaz was accounted calming,—and, in 
proof of it, reference was made to its power 
of ‘astonishing boiling water into coldness,” 
which must have been highly satisfactory. But, 
silly as are these conceits of very wise men, 
they are as nothing compared with the rather 
blasphemous assertion of St. Jerome, that the 
sapphire ‘‘ assuageth the wrath of God,””—which 
is about as true as the declaration of Albertus 
Magnus, that the opal will help a man to make 
himself invisible. If this were so, what an in- 
valuable stone would the opal be in a society 
where bills oftener become due than the silly 
acceptors of them find convenient! We have 
far more faith in the alleged virtue of the tur- 
quoise, which can appease discord between man 
and wife :—if, as the condition is, both parties 
were anxious not to have the last word. The latter 
has, at all events, a more agreeable virtue than 
that ascribed by old medicito the diamond, which, 
in ancient wicked times, was only of use in de- 
tecting infidelities.. Placed upon the head of 
slumbering wife or husband, it would compel the 
sleeper to betray the secrets of the bosom. There 
was, accordingly, a very natural distrust of the 
diamond in ancient days. Its vocation is gone 
in these better organized times. At least, if it 
were not so, we do not suppose that diamonds 
would so often pass as presents between lovers, 
married or unmarried. 

Marcellus, who was the “Dr. Mead” of 
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Marcus Aurelius, says that a plain gold ring is 
a good specific for a pain in the side. With us 
it often cures a pain in the heart. Our old 
kings blessed cramp rings, and physicians made 
profit by the sale of them, Till the era of the 

tuarts the regal influence was not ambitious 
enough to aim at curing aught but a mere 
spasm. It was left for the Stuarts, at least so 
Counsellor Edwards assures us, to pretend to 
cure the Evil. But if kings cured subjects, 
subjects have professed to cure queens. Thus, 
Lord Chancellor Hatton sent a ring to Eliza- 
beth that could guard her from infectious air. 
He recommended her to place it—but Lord 
Chancellors were not then so nice as common 
men are in these days, and we leave Sir 
Christopher’s recommendation to be sought after 
by those who are curious in research, 

At Rome, where great men were not more 
honest than Hatton was nice, rich senators have 
been banished by unprincipled potentates for 
the sake of some ring which the alleged offender 
wore, and which was confiscated to the ruler. 
The latter was sometimes more justly severe 
towards the jeweller. Here is an instance.— 

“ Modern jewellers are known to palm off imita- 
tions of gems; and so did sellers of trinkets in an- 
cient times, The moderns only run the chance of 
a loss of custom ; but the latter were well off if they 
got no greater fright than the jeweller who sold to 
the wife of Gallienus a ring with a piece of glass in 
it. Gallienus ordered the cheat to be placed in the 
circus, as though he were to be exposed to the fero- 
city ofa lion. While the miserable jeweller trem- 
bled at the expectation of instant death, the execu- 
tioner, by order of the emperor, let loose a capon 
upon him. An uncommon laugh was raised at this ; 
and the emperor observed that he who had deceived 
others should expect to be deceived himself.” 

The following has reference to a recent 
fashion among us, whereby it was hoped that 
relief would come to the afflicted.— 

“ Quite recently, a new means has been contrived 
for deluding the public in the form of rings, which 
are to be worn upon the fingers and are said to pre- 
vent the occurrence of and cure various diseases, 
They are called galvanic rings, Although by the 
contact of the two metals of which they are com- 
posed an infinitesimally minute current of electricity 
(hence, also, of magnetism) is generated, still, from 
the absurd manner in which the pieces of metal com- 
posing the ring are arranged, and which displays the 
most profound ignorance of the laws of electricity 
and magnetism, no trace of the minute current tra- 
verses the finger upon which the ring is worn; so 
that a wooden ring or none at all would have exactly 
the same effect as regards the magnetism or gal- 
vanism.” 

A curious circumstance is related in con- 
nexion with medical rings, as we may call them. 
In the last war between the United States and 
Mexico, rings were found upon dead officers 
belonging to the latter country, which contained 
small receptacles holding a poisonous fluid. It 
was said that the wearers intended to take poison 
rather than be taken prisoners! 

The subject of Mr. Edwards’s book will re- 
commend the volume to a wide class of readers. 
It is fully rather than well treated, for the 
author has almost forgotten that “order is 
Heaven’s first law,’’ and his numerous facts, 
stories, anecdotes, and tales, are flung together 
in rather unpicturesque confusion. He begins 
with Shakspeare and ends with the judgment 
of Solomon; Alexander and Aldermen jostle 
one another in the same paragraph. Prome- 
theus, Popes, Pharaohs, antediluvian and con- 
temporaneous anecdotes and references are so 
indifferently used that the author would seem 
to have made his book by simply copying his 
notes. However, he has given us a volume that 
contains a multitude of pleasant things upon a 
pleasant subject. He has omitted little that could 
give his subject illustration, When he has got 





over something of his first confusion, as if he 
were uncertain of himself at starting, he dis- 
courses in something like order, but still with- 
out respect for chronology, of rings connected 
with power, of rings used as charms, connected 
with degradation or slavery, or employed for 
wicked purposes; he then passes in review 
those which have been coupled with remarkable 
persons and circumstances, and brings his argu- 
ment and history to aclimax, by writing upon 
rings of love, affection and friendship. Many 
of his illustrative stories are rather incidental 
and parenthetical than closely connected with 
his subject. A chapter on the pugilistic ring, 
fairy rings, and ring fences, would have been 
more in connexion with his theme than much 
which he has introduced as belonging to it. 
Nevertheless, his book is a readable book, and 
therein te shows how largely rings have influ- 
enced the fortunes of individuals and the desti- 
nies of men. Powerful, indeed, is the little 
circlet for good or for ill; fit emblem of eter- 
nity; Cesar, with his “armed Venus” in his 
thumb, crossed the Rubicon; and finally, to 
use a popular phrase, the ring is like the letter 
D—* We” cannot be “ Wed”’ without it! 





A Narrative of the Circumstances and Causes 
which led to the Failure of the Searching Ex- 
peditions sent by Government and others for 
the Rescue of Sir John Franklin. By Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Ross. Longman & Co. 


Tuts publication will not add to Sir John Ross’s 
reputation. Independently of the numerous 
misstatements which it contains, it is written in 
so disjointed and incoherent a manner as to 
leave the reader in a state of great uncertainty 
respecting the part taken by Sir John Ross in 
the search for Franklin, and his views on the 
subject generally. The Admiral observes :— 

“The period having now arrived when the public 
must expect from me an exposition of every circum- 
stance relative to the rescue of Sir John Franklin 
and his companions, as far as I have been concerned 
in such unfortunate and unsuccessful operations, the 
more especially as it is known that I pledged myself, 
by a sacred promise to Sir John Franklin, that I 
would do all in my power for their rescue, it is not 
without reluctance, as well as concern, that I find 
myself ir a position where my opinions may be found 
so widely at variance with those of several of my 
brother officers as to be anything but complimentary 
to their decisions, while they must also appear no 
less uncongenial to those feelings of others on whom 
the responsibility of the vital proceedings rests. But 
this is an occasion on which not only the truth, but 
the whole truth, is imperatively demanded, and on 
which I shall enter without fear of contradiction, and 
equally regardless of the consequences. My object 
is, without giving offence, to prove that in the first 
place, I have duly performed the sacred promise 
which I made to my gallant friend, in return for the 
deep interest he took for my rescue under similar 
circumstances; and, secondly, that my opinions and 
plans were right and ought to have been adopted; 
and, lastly, that my experience and knowledge ought 
not to have been treated with that consummate dis- 
regard, which must appear manifest throughout this 
narrative; but in this free and enlightened country 
the truth will always be triumphant.” 

It is somewhat unfortunate for the veracity of 
the history following these high-sounding words, 
that the very next passage contains a mistake of 
so serious a nature as to shake our faith in the 
narrative. Sir John Ross says:— 

“The nation was at peace with all the world, and 
on the 12th of December, 1844, another attempt for 
the discovery of the north-west passage was proposed 
by the Council of the Royal Society, and sanctioned 
in due time by the Admiralty. It was reported that 
my nephew, Sir James Clark Ross, was to have the 
command, but if that was the case, he declined it, 
when a volunteer was soon found in the gallant 
Franklin, then fifty-eight years of age, and two ships, 





the Erebus and Terror, that had returned from the 
Antarctic expedition, were selected, and were nearly 
ready for sea when I returned from Stockholm, in 
February, 1845. 

Now, the very contrary is the fact. The pro- 
position for another Arctic Expedition to dis- 
cover the North-west Passage emanated from 
the late Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir John 
Barrow), who submitted it to the Council of 
the Royal Society. That body, after long and 
serious deliberation, came to the conclusion, 
that as it was contemplated to recommend 
Government to fit out an Expedition to complete 
the investigation of a North-west Passage, it 
appeared to them that such an Expedition 
was likely to increase our knowledge of 
geography and terrestrial magnetism, and to 
promote the general interests of science; and 
that it was at that time peculiarly desirable in 
connexion with the magnetical inquiries then 
in progress. Nor can we accept the following 
story, as told by Sir John Ross:— 

“On several occasions, I had conversations with 
Sir John Franklin, about being frozen in, and related 
to him that by leaving a dépét of provisions, as we 
proceeded on our voyage in the Victory, we had 
saved our lives, and I enjoined him to adopt the 
same plan, and if possible to leave a boat or two. 
He replied, he could not spare boats. Two days 
before the Erebus left Woolwich I had a long con- 
versation with him, when he told me his orders; and 
when, after repeating to him that he would be surely 
frozen in near Cornwallis Island, I said ‘ Has any one 
volunteered to follow you ?’—He replied, ‘No, none.’ 
—‘ Has not my nephew volunteered ?’—‘ No, he has 
promised his wife's relations that he will not go to 
sea any more—Back is unwell—and Parry has a 
good appointment.’—‘ Then,’ I said, ‘I shall volun- 
teer to look for you, if you are not heard of in 
February, 1847 ; but pray put a notice in the cairn 
where you winter, if you do proceed, which of the 
routes you take.’ After this conversation, I met 
him at his lodgings in London, and reiterated the 
same request; and, lastly, when I took final leave of 
him, we shook hands, and his last words were—‘ Ross. 
you are the only one who has volunteered to look 
for me; God bless you.’ I need scarcely add, that 
I repeated and expressed my most sacred promise 
that I should not fail to perform, and it now remains 
to be seen whether I have done my utmost to redeem 
my pledge.’ 

Sir John Richardson’s gallant and noble 
conduct is a sufficient answer to this statement; 
for it will be remembered that this officer, at 
great personal sacrifice, searched a large extent 
of the North American coast, when it was as- 
sumed with good reason that there were hopes 
of finding the lost Expedition. 

As Sir John Ross’s publication professes to 
be historical, Richardson’s endeavours to rescue 
his old friend could not be entirely passed over. 
Better, however, would it have been to have 
omitted any account of this Expedition than to 
have written of it in these terms:— 

“But the most absurd of all the expeditions was 
that of Sir John Richardson, whom I heard bragging 
in the Royal Society that he would find Sir John 
Franklin ; and at that august assembly I suffered the 
usual amount of abuse for daring to doubt his 
success, while I could not in any way discover that, 
even if he did find Franklin and his companions, he 
could have afforded them the smallest relief.” 

The readers of the Atheneum are aware that 
we have not defended the conduct of the comman- 
ders of the expeditions despatched to search for 
Sir John Franklin, many of whom acted neither 
judiciously nor energetically; but Sir John 
Richardson is exempt from blame. 





My Courtship and its Consequences; and Re- 
velations from the Foreign Office. By Henry 
Wikoff. Clarke & Beeton. 

Tue “suppressed book’’ has, of course, re- 

appeared. Sent to America before the sup- 

pression, it was speedily reproduced in, that 
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country; and is now reprinted in England from 
a New York text, by a London house which is 
largely engaged in the reprint trade. Such 
re-appearance was inevitable; and the fact of 
the suppression by our Foreign Office—if the 
book really was suppressed by the Foreign 
Office at all—only adds one more to the many 
instances to be found, in this very book and 
elsewhere, of the supreme folly which affects 
to regulate the relations of Downing Street to 
Literature and to the Press. How, in these 
days of steam-presses and steam-ships, is it 
possible to suppress a volume that is once in 
type? No power on earth is equal to such a 
task. It would be as easy to unfire the Tower 
guns as to destroy in our age a record that has 
once passed under the printer's wheel. 

Nor does the fact of such suppression give us 
a high opinion of the moral courage of our 
Foreign Office. Does it fear to defend what it 
does not fear to do? Does it fear to “ open 
the flood-gates” of the Secret Service by a bad 
example? After all, we must confess to some 
disappointment in this suppressed book as re- 
gards the political features. The “revelations” 
are not very dangerous. A system that has 
stood against the ‘World’ would have borne no 
irretrievable damage from this Russo-American 
onset. If Lord Clarendon has suffered from a 
Birch, why should not Lord Palmerston bear 
his share of castigation? He is part of the 
system, and he should in all fairness bear his 
part of the blame. We repeat, we have felt 
some disappointment about the “ revelations,” 
so largely worded on the title-page. When the 
most is made of them, they only amount to this: 
—Mr. Wikoff, a writer in Za Presse, of Paris, 
and possibly in certain American journals (not 
named), was employed by our Government, on 
the strength of this literary connexion, to sus- 
tain its policy in France and America, and was 
paid for this service, or assumed service, out of 
the public money. Of course this was very 
wrong. If service were rendered for the 
money, we do not know, or care to inquire. We 
are willing to bear the loss of so much English 
gold; but we have a right, we think, to be 
somewhat jealous of English honour. Mr. 
Wikoff himself we leave out of question ; he is 
not an Englishman, and not amenable to 
English opinion ; but the Ministry is amenable. 

The case may be stated ina few words, without 
exaggeration. The Government buys an article 
which is not for sale—the influence and circu- 
lation of the journals in hand,—and from a 
person who would have no right to sell it if 
it were for sale. Contributions to journals 
are manifestly confidential, like the services of 
an ambassador to his ministerial superior. To 
bribe a man to betray to your use the secrets of 
his legation, would, therefore, constitute pre- 
cisely the same class of offence as our Foreign 
Office commits in bribing a writer in a public 
journal to favour its views. A contributor to 
a journal is its servant—its minister—retained 
and paid as such; and it is, consequently, quite 
as disreputable for any third party to attempt 
with secret bribes to influence his opinions, as it 
would be in Westminster Hall to corrupt the 
counsel of an opponent. Such is the offence 
with which the Foreign Office here stands 
charged. 

These Ministerial ‘ revelations,’ however, 
are merely incidental. The book contains the 
story of a love-chase as ardent in conception 
and as romantic in adventures as the materials 
of a novel. It deals with living people—uses 
well-known names quite freely—discusses this 
man’s brain and that woman’s beauty—is co- 
quettish, lively, deferential, and satirical by 
turns—and has that dash of personal devilry in 
its treatment, which, it is said, makes men or 





books attractive. The tale is a tale that ought 
never to have been told: but being told, it will 
unquestionably be read. It is on this hint we 
speak. So long as the book was not in circula- 
tion, we were silent. We hoped—against hope 
—that it would not re-appear. But it has re- 
appeared; and it becomes our duty not to 
allow such a work to pass without a word of 
protest and of caution. 

The book—we say it with emphasis—ought 
never to have been written. That which is its 
greatest charm to the eager reader—the minute- 
ness of its details of actual life, the Hawthorne- 
like analysis of emotions suffered by living 
people—people who will meet us at the morn- 
ing exhibition, the afternoon ride, and the 
evening party,—will be its chiefest sin in the 
eyes of those good men and good women to 
whom delicacy is not one of the lost virtues. 
Fine feeling —good taste—high honour—any one 
of those elements of character which blended all 
together constitute social chivalry, should have 
dictated an absolute silence on the subject of 
this story. Mr. Wikoff, as an excuse for writing 
this page from real life, declares that he is 
calumniated. But any amount of calumny was 
better than this defence. Those, we fear, who 
thought Mr. Wikoff a “ fortune-hunter” before, 
will think so still. Those who put a more cha- 
ritable construction on his conduct will find in 
his book—in its tone, its structure, and intention 
—some reason to set their charity aside. 

Mr. Wikoff introduces his ladye-love, and 
explains why he did not fall in love with her at 
first—before she inherited her large fortune.— 

“To personal beauty of no ordinary kind, Miss 
Gamble added a very superior and highly-cultivated 
intellect, graceful manners, and a sprightly temper, 
which rendered her society at all times very seduc- 
tive. If it be wondered at that I stood proof against 
so many charms, then at their culminating point, and 
which few did who dared to confront them, I would 
not have it set down either to my insensibility, or 
want of due appreciation. The fact was, that I had 
not long before escaped from the tiresome discipline 
of a protracted University career. Having come 
into the control of an ample fortune, I felt disposed, 
instead of settling prematurely down in life, rather 
to carry out the ardent dream of my youth, and to 
devote some years to a wide tour of Europe. It will 
excite the incredulity of none who knew this en- 
gaging person at the time I am speaking of, to say 
that my intimate acquaintance with her left upon 
my mind impressions so deep and pleasing as te» 
preserve them unimpaired through long succeeding) 
years. With occasional intervals of absence from 
England, my delightful intercourse with the Dunlop 
family went on to the year 1840, when I returned to 
the United States. Not very long after this I learnt, 
to my profound sorrow, the death of Mr. Dunlop, 
which was followed in a few years later by that of 
his affectionate wife. Though in the habit of visiting 
Europe frequently at different periods after these 
sid events, I never had the good fortune to meet 
with my old and cherished acquaintance, Miss 
Gamble; and it was only during the winter 1850, in 
Paris, that I learnt, from a mutual friend, that she 
was residing in London, and would be pleased to 
renew our former friendship. The suggestion was 
not lost upon me, as may be supposed; and having 
occasion to come to London in the spring of °51 on 
business at the Foreign Office, I determined to em- 
ploy my first leisure moments in the agreeable task 
of visiting my old friend.” 

Mr. Wikoff’s ‘‘courtship” immediately be- 
gan:—and the wife of an eminent historian 
was soon mixed up, though innocently enough, 
in the affair.— 

“Tn the year 1839, I encountered in the salons of 
M. Guizot, at Paris, Mr. and Mrs. George Grote of 
London. Mr. Grote was at that time M.P. for the 
City of London, and noted for his desperate devotion 
to the forlorn cause of the Ballot. I found hima 
very amiable and unassuming person, and not a 





little remarkable for his profound erudition. It is 


only true to say, however, that his wife interested me 
far more deeply. She was a singular-looking person, 
past middle age apparently, very tall, abrupt in 
manner, and with a countenance denoting decision 
and strength of character. It was not her personal 
traits, therefore, that attracted me. I discovered, 
though, as our acquaintance ripened, that her in- 
tellect for breadth and cultivation was far beyond 
the ordinary standard met amongst her sex. Her 
conversation had an elevation and force, even upon 
the most trifling subjects, that surprised and charmed 
me. Notwithstanding her somewhat stern and even 
masculine exterior, her nature seemed soft and 
kindly, and there was, besides, a dash of romance in 
her character that compelled her often to seek ex- 
citement in things or persons that were odd or 
eccentric. Fortunately, her fancy drew a sketch of 
me that resembled the original as little as fancy 
sketches usually do, but it served to interest her. 
On the other hand, I was fascinated by her marvel- 
lous gifts of mind, and hence a strong friendship 
sprang up between us.” 

Not content, however, with introducing these 
personages into his story, and printing letters 
which relate toit, Mr. Wikoff, under a pretence 
of illustrating his correspondent’s talent, also 
prints her opinions, often very freely expressed, 
about people who have no concern with his 
“courtship,” and who are still living. Here is 
an instance, where the lady in question is 
political.— 

“TI should prefer a certain degree of antagonism 
betwixt Chamber and President myself, for without 
this the people are ‘sold,’ as when Louis Philippe 
and the ‘ Majority’ worked so cozily together. We 
all think here that Louis Napoleon will be elected, 
and that the nation will cause this illegal act to be 
accepted. In that case, at any rate, it is felo de se, 
which I prefer to manslaughter, and, if needs must, 
I will swallow it. I aver, though, that if the Re- 
publicans were to set-to like men, they might possibly 
carry a genuine Republican President ; not by set- 
tig up.a roturier or workman, but a sound, clear- 
headed statesman, like M. Dufaure, for instance, 
whose late speech on ‘ Revision’ is admirable. I 
was not in town when your friend came over, 
and so lost the pleasure of a talk with him. How- 
ever, he is inaccessible to reason, so no great harm 
done. He is a half-instructed, clever, wilful man, 
who will always do more harm than good to his 
party ; for, after all, mankind crave something tang- 
ible before they pump for it, and your mere Destruc- 
tionists are losing their hold on popular faith. I quite 
agree with youin this. afin, nothing could be more 
wise than your reply about taking back as 
Prime Minister, saying it was or would be a vital 
blunder of Louis Napoleon. If ever there was a 
broken-down politician, it is‘ O’Drivelon ——,’ as I 
dubbed him once. He is too notorious a hack to 
serve even the President’s turn now.” 

Mr. Wikoff, learning that his ladye-love had 
left London with some lady friends for Bourne- 
mouth, in search of health and recreation, fol- 
lowed her to that place. Here is a confession of 
his ideas and intentions.— 

“Perhaps I ought to say now, in all seriousness, 
that when I came to Bournemouth I had no settled 
purpose of making love to my old friend, Miss 
Gamble, and still less any intention of proposing 
marriage. As far as I can remember, my purpose 
was chiefly to see that, if I attempted the former, I 
should meet with due encouragement, and there was 
then time enough afterwards to think of the latter 
grave alternative.” 


The mock love-making on the gentleman’s 
part proceeded, with the following signs of suc- 
cess—as the oracle interprets in hisown favour.— 

“Miss Gamble was not so young by ten years as 
when I saw her last, nor was she as handsome, but 
her person still retained many charms for me. Her 
eyes were as bright and roguish as of yore, her smile 
still more significant, whilst her figure had lost nothing 
of its symmetry by the rounding of its outlines ; her 
grace and dignity of manner were the same, and her 
intellect had grown stronger and more brilliant with 
larger instruction and greater experience. She had, 
besides, a good income, as far as I could judge, from 
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her late uncle's property, which was ne object to me, 
as I had'then enough for my own wants, but not 
enough for the support.of a wife in the style I would 
prefer to live. Miss Gamble’s income, whatever it 
was, united to my own, would be sufficient, I felt 
sure, for all the exigencies of married life. As there 
were no reasons, material or otherwise, that I could 
see to forbid the scheme, I made up my mind to try 
my luck. Whether from pride or nervousness, I felt 
exceedingly anxious not to make a mistake, and I 
watched the unsuspecting Miss Gamble, therefore, 
with a lynx’s eye. Every mark of partiality, every 
attention, and every civility I took note of, and care- 
fully weighed in the balance of my self-love. At the 
expiration of a week I began to remark symptoms 
that I did not hesitate to construe into favourable 
ones. The fair object of my loving designs by de- 
grees grew more serious and meditative ; she com- 
plained of not sleeping quite so well, in spite of our 
long walks ; and, more significant still, her appetite, 
so good at first, sensibly fell offatlasi. I amno con- 
nowsseur if these signs are to be mistaken.” 


Complacency was never more deceived, if we 
may credit actual facts, and not the vain ima- 
gination of the wooer. Here is a supposed 
lover’s scene, in which our cavalier makes any 
save an heroic figure.— 


“T resolved, before going, to propose. It was on 
a Friday—ominous day. As usual we had settled 
upon a walk, and the weather was balmy and bright, 
just the sort of day to inspire gentle emotions. It 
was arranged that, instead of coming home to lunch, 
Thomas, the assiduous footman of Miss Gamble, 
should present himself at the hungry hour of two in 
some of the shady ravines that intersected the noble 
cliffs that overhung the beach, our favourite prome- 
nade, and with his basket suitably supplied with 
dainty sandwiches and refreshing stout. We set off, 
but our parti carré was disturbed by the absence of 
its gayest member, Mary, the lively daughter of 
Mrs. L., who was suffering from a cold and remained 
at home. One chance of interruption the less, I 
thought, if the occasion comes. For the first time 
in my life I went through all the phases of that panic 
which is said to precede the formidable act of * pop- 
ping the question.” I had always wondered at the 
pusillanimity of bearded men trembling under circum- 
stances so trivial as these, but fighting a battle in 
theory is a different thing from a decisive encounter 
with the enemy hand to hand, and the flash from a 
woman’s eye is sometimes as startling as the glare of 
a whole platoon of small arms. Mrs. L. frequently 
stopped to pick up shells along the shingles, and I 
found myself constantly alone with Miss G., but my 
offer, like Macbeth’s ‘ Amen,’ stuck in my throat, 
and resisted all my attempts to dislodge it. My un- 
suspecting friend was little aware of my fell purpose, 
and was as blithesome as the twittering bird on the 
branch, all unconscious of the deadly aim of the 
fowler lurking near. Up to this time I had never 
laid aside the mask I had worn from the beginning. 
Neither look nor word had ever once betrayed my 
thoughts or feelings, and I was certain that a bomb 
falling at the feet of my startled companion would 
scarcely astound her more than an abrupt offer of 
marriage on my part. As I failed to screw my 
courage to the ‘sticking place,’ I resolved to skirmish 
a little, thinking my secret might slip out in that 
way. Suddenly Miss G. directed my attention to a 
fine view on the right, but instead of it I regarded 
her, saying, that ‘there were other objects I had 
more pleasure in contemplating.’ Finding my eyes 
fixed on her, she blushed, and asked me, in down- 
right astonishment, ‘ what I meant ?? To my shame 
TI confess, I was unable to tell her. Another chance 
oceurred ; for, taking off a *kerchief she found too 
warm round her neck, she gave it me to pocket. I 
took it, and retained her hand in mine. Another look 
of excessive surprise upset me again, and her gentle 
admonition ‘to be quiet’ was quite unnecessary. My 
strong and varying emotions at last made me hungry, 
and I sat down to lunch with great relish. Thomas 
had selected a most inviting spot for the occasion. 
Our cloth was spread on a nice patch of sand ina 
lonely dell, protected from the hot sunshine by a 
thick group of trees, whilst the soft murmurings of 
seme neighbouring rill discoursed most eloquent 
music. Our lunch passed off pleasantly enough, and 





I felt my resolution revive under the stimulus of a 
tumbler of bitter ale. If I were only téte-d-téle now, 
thought Iwhen I was startled by Mrs. L. getting 
up in a wandering mood, and sauntering alone up the 
valley. Quaffing a-little more ale, I began, quite 
determined. ‘I was just thinking, Jane’—and I 
stopped.‘ Why do you call me Jane?” she said, 
turning her inquiring glance full upon me.—‘ Be- 
cause I have known you so long, I suppose. But I 
was just thinking,—lI stopped again.— Well, what 
is your thought ? she asked curiously. —* That it is 
strange you have never married."—‘I think so myself 
sometimes,’ she dryly answered.—‘ W hat ean be the 
reason, pray:’—‘ The simple one, that I have met 
no one tomy liking.’—I was just a going to say, @ la 
Richard in the play, ‘take more pity in your eyes 
and see him here,’ but I didn’t.—‘ What sort of a 
man would suit you?’ I continued, still hoping to 
sidle up to the main point.—‘ A nice-tempered per- 
son, who would go out after breakfast, and let me do 
as I pleased all the day long,’ she answered in a ban- 
tering tone.—‘ You are, then, so very fond of having 
your own way.’—‘ That is one of my weak points.’— 
* But compromise is the surest basis of happiness in 
married life,’ I expostulated.— I might adopt that 
doctrine if I met anybody worth the sacrifice.— 
Here was another chance, but the idea struck me, 
that it would be very awkward if Mrs. L. were to 
come back in the midst of my declaration, and I de- 
cided to postpone it. This was sheer cowardice, no 
doubt, but I gave up the attack and turned the con- 
versation.” 

Mr. Wikoff declares himself in writing,—and 
receives an absolute, though civil, No! The 
civility, however, puzzles him. Because Miss 
Gamble does not treat him with disdain, he 
imagines she is only coquetting with his feel- 
ings—just as he is only playing with hers. He 
runs to Paris.— 

“‘T endeavoured to turn my attention to the lively 
debates in the Assembly, and to watch the political 
coquetry going on between his Republican Highness, 
the President, and the veteran spinsters of the Right, 
Messrs. Molé, Thiers, and Co. To say nothing of 
my long acquaintance with the captive of Ham, my 
admiration was excited at his skilful maneuvering 
against tremendous odds. ‘I wish him luck; I 
used to say, ‘but I shall be married long before 
he is Emperor. I am almost in sight of the altar, 
but he has a weary road to travel ere he gets even 
a glimpse of the throne.’ ” 

Fortune-hunters, like other huntsmen, are 
sometimes at fault. Mr. Wikoff received a 
letter from a London friend, saying there was 
nothing to communicate, but promising in- 
fluence in his favour with the object of his 
pursuit; and vanity immediately suggests that 
this fair friend is acting as a traitor to his 
cause, 

After much intrigue and self-delusion, as it 
seems to us, on the part of the gentleman, the 
lady starts on a Continental tour. Mr. Wikoff 
follows; and, of course, meets her at unex- 
pected and romantic places—once in the mo- 
nastery at the top of the Mont St. Bernard— 
very much like the wandering knight in one of 
Mr. James’s tales. The lady is, however, blind 
to his passion and his merits for a long time, 
even by hisown account. At last he conquers.— 

“ At nine next morning we all set off for Geneva. 
I felt rather dull as the day was gloomy, and I 
thought, perchance, that my stupidity might be 
turned to some account. For the first time I was 
reserved and silent, as if I had been seized with a 
fit of repentance for the matrimonial folly I was 
going to commit. I was curious to see the effect. 
To my delight Miss Gamble became uneasy. She 
began to think over all her sins—and perhaps of 
some I didn’t know—and she essayed to draw me 
into conversation; but I only sank, apparently, into 
deeper melancholy, sighing now and then as if some- 
thing weighed on my mind. She began plaiting a 
shawl that lay upon my knee, for we were sitting 
next to each other on the deck of the steamer, and 
her face gradually assumed an expression of such 
tenderness, mingled with remorse, at all the pain 
she feared she had given me, that it cost me a great 





effort to maintain my morose aspect, but I persisted. 
As we approached Geneva, I got up to look. after 
my luggage. ‘You are going, then, to another 
hotel ?? she said—‘ Of course,’ I answered, ‘and I 
must hurry away to secure a room.’—‘ Well, never 
mind,’ she rejoined, taking my arm, ‘come along 
with me ;’ and off we marched to the Hétel de Berg, 
where her courier had engaged an apartment. Miss 
B—— stared at this new contradiction with amaze- 
ment; but, said I to myself, if my vinegar looks 
bring such sweet results, she shall have more of them. 
I was delighted to find that Miss Gamble had ordered 
a private sitting-room, for now I should be able to 
carry on my courtship without the necessity of 
strolling up and down a public garden, as at Ouchy. 
We had just entered the room in question, and I 
was gazing out of the window at the lake, the bridge, 
and other pretty objects in view, with Miss Gamble 
standing at my side, when she said, looking up in 
my face still imbued with acidity: ‘Can you forgive 
me for all my follies?"—‘ It costs me an effort, Jane,’ 
I replied in thorough bass, ‘ but I can.°—* Then,’ she 
exclaimed, taking off her glove, ‘there is my hand. 
I will be your wife, and a devoted one.’” 


According as the reader receives or rejects 
this little love-scene, will be his patience or im- 
patience with the rest of the story. It is on 
this consent that all future proceedings turn. 
It is quite clear that the lady either never 
made a serious promise, or quickly repented and 
withdrew it. The attempt at “abduction” at 
Genoa—the compulsory promise then extracted 
from Miss Gamble, under penalties, prove thus 
much at least. Mr. Wikoff represents this 
scene at Genoa as no other than a love-trick : 
—which Miss Gamble accepted and forgave. 
But even as Mr. Wikoff tells the story, there 
are ugly facts in it. The gentleman and the 
lady’s courier—who is to receive 5001. on the 
wedding-day—are in consultation :— 


“¢ Well, we shall see what can be done,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘for I have got an apartment; the difficulty 
will be to induce her to come there. If I write to 
ask her, she will be sure to refuse.—‘ Very likely, 
sir, for there’s no counting on her a second. Can’t 
you think of some excuse or other ?’—‘ I have been 
thinking of it already—but I have fallen on none 
yet.’ Before the courier went away I happened to 
mention my notion about threatening to put an end 
to myself in her presence if she would not change 
her conduct. ‘That would be just the thing to 
please her, sir,’ exclaimed the courier. ‘Do try it— 
I am sure it would succeed !’°—‘ Perhaps it might, 
and I regret now I did not buy the pistol! °—‘ No 
need of that, sir,’ replied Figaro; ‘I always travel 
as a courier with a pair of pocket pistols. Ill lend 
you mine!‘ Very well! Bring them round to- 
morrow.’” 


Next day the plot deepens. The same per- 
sons are consulting :— 


“¢ What's to prevent you telling Miss Gamble 
you've lost the passport, and that she must come to 
the police-office to get another? you can then con- 
duct her to the apartment I have taken.’—‘ That zs 
a good ’un, sir,’ returned the courier with a broad 
grin. ‘Of course, I can do that! Nothing easier, 
but I hope she won’t be angry with me.’ * * In fif- 
teen minutes later the courier was in my room again. 
‘All right, sir,’ he cried, ‘but look sharp, sir. She 
has ordered the carriage, and is going right off to the 
police after another passport.’—‘ Order a carriage for 
me, then, or she will be there before me.’—‘ Where 
are we to go, sir?’—‘ Here is the address,’ and I 
wrote it in pencil, and gave it to him.—‘ Here are 
the pistols, sir,’ returned the courier, handing them 
to me, ‘now mind, and put both of them to your 
head if she drives you to despair.’ * * The moment 
the courier left I drove off rapidly to the apartment 
I had hired, and found my valet de place making 
preparations for my occupying it. I had given him 
no explanation why I had taken it, and he supposed 
accordingly that I was going to lodge there. I told 
him the instant I entered that I expected two ladies, 
with a courier, to come there immediately, and that 
one of the ladies in black would, probably, say some- 
thing about a passport, and ask for the Intendente. 
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In that case, all he had to do was to conduct her to 
the saloon where I should be.” 


All was now prepared :— 

“ About one o’clock Miss Gamble arrived, and 
was ushered, at once, by my master of ceremonies, 
into the room where I awaited her; Miss Bennet 
and the courier remaining in the ante-chamber. On 
seeing me, Miss Gamble exclaimed—‘ Ah ! it is you. 
Well, I thought it was all a trick."—This surprised 
me, as I did not then know she had seen the address 
in my writing. ‘ Yes, it is all a trick,’ I announced, 
* but as you refused to see me at Turin, save in the 
company of your courier, I did not stop on this 
occasion to ask your permission. But pray be 
seated.’ What do you want with me now?’ she 
asked, perfectly at her ease.—*To make you some 
explanations, and to talk you into reason, if possible.’ 
—‘Is that all?’ she inquired ; you intend nothing 
else, I suppose.’ * * —‘ Well, Jane, I continued, 
* tell me, I beg of you, what do you intend to do?’ 
—‘I suppose, alas! that I must marry you.’—‘ You 
have declared that often enough already. But when *’ 
—‘ When you please—to-night, or to-morrow.’—‘ I 
wish I could put faith in you,’ I said, full of doubt. 
‘Try,’ she replied, smiling.—‘ Will you give mea 
pledge in writing ?? I asked.—‘ Most cheerfully.’—I 
rang for the valet, and ordered him to go and buy 
pen, ink and paper, as I had not foreseen their use. 
In a short time Pietro came back, having borrowed 
them, as it turned out, at the French Consul’s oppo- 
site, there being no shop near.—‘ Well, what am I 
to write ?? demanded Miss Gamble, seating herself at 
a table.—‘What you have just said.’.—‘I don’t 
remember now ; you must repeat it..—‘ How like 
you,’ I observed. ‘ Well, write, “ J bind myself to 
mary Mr. Henry Wikoff, according to the pledges 
I made him to that effect at Ouchy and at Geneva.” ’ 
— ‘There,’ she said, ‘ will that do?’—‘Are you 
really in earnest this time ?’ I inquired.‘ Perfectly 
so.’—* Will you give me still another guarantee ?°— 
* What you please,’ was her reply.—‘ Add then, “ or 
to forfeit the half of my income.”’—* Now I am 
sure,’ I said, quite satisfied, rather than let me 
touch that precious income of yours, you would 
marry me or Beelzebub himself—‘ Are you not 
ashamed of yourself?’ she said, assuming a mock 
air of rebuke. ‘Any more ?—‘Merely add, “JZ do 
this of my own free will and accord, and in con- 
sideration of my frequent violations of good faith 
heretofore.”’’—* That’s all very fine,’ she observed, as 
she finished, ‘but that paper is worth nothing at 
law.’ ” 

On such a “ love-scene”’ it is not necessary 
to offer one remark. Neither will we dwell on 
the long after-drama, the lady’s forcible de- 
tention, represented as a “childish struggle,” 
as a piece of “temper,” during which the lady 
broke a window to arouse the street below, and 
lay on the floor in hysterics. The incident that 
followed is made much of by the gentleman in 
his own defence.— 

“Tt was considerably after midnight when we 
started off on foot to return to Miss Gamble’s hotel. 
Pietro led the way, and as the streets were quite 
deserted, I walked with my arm affectionately thrown 
round Miss Gamble. I mention this simply toshow 
the loving mood we were in. Mary accompanied 
us. When we had walked a short distance, Miss 
Gamble remarked —‘ What’s the use of going 
back to my hotel to-night ?»—‘ What do you propose, 
then ?? I asked in some surprise.—‘ Let us go some- 
where else, and return in the morning.’—‘As you 
please,’ I replied, ‘but do you wish me to go along 
with you??—‘ Of course, I do; tell your servant 
there to stop at the nearest hotel.’ _—I gave the 
order, and directly Pietro knocked at the door of a 
house which he said was the ‘Iron Crown Hotel.’ 
We were admitted instantly. I asked if they had 
rooms, and we were shown to a couple of bed-rooms 
adjoining each other. Miss Gamble chose one, and 
I took the other. I chatted with her for a short 
time before retiring, and we agreed to be up and off 
at nine in the morning. I saluted her affectionately 
when I bid her good-night. I slept soundly, and 
was woke up by Mary knocking at my door by order 
of my mistress. ‘ It is near nine o’clock,’ she cried, 
‘are you ready ?"—‘In five minutes,’ I answered, 
and springing up immediately, I ordered a carriage 


to be sent for, and after taking a cup of coffee, I 
paid the bill, and we started off once more for Miss 
Gamble’s hotel. I was seated alongside of her in 
the carriage, and Mary occupied the place in front, 
and in proof of the kindly relations between us, I 
might add some details that, as a matter of taste, 
I think best to leave unmentioned.” 

The lady of these “ kindly relations ’’ imme- 
diately commenced criminal proceedings against 
the gentleman who, by his own account, had 
“saluted her affectionately ’’—which criminal 
proceedings ended in a sentence of guilty of 
“abduction.” The story is continued beyond 
the trial; and some | ay from eminent 
Italians, are printed to show that, in their 
opinion, the offence of the writer was not 
one involving a “loss of honour.” Why 
did not Mr. Wikof accept this decision of a 
friendly mind, and rest content with the verdict 
of so good a judge as M. de Cavour? Surely, 
this would have been better for all parties. 





Pegu, being a Narrative of Events during the 
Second mese War, from August 1852 to 
its Conclusion in June 1853. With a succinct 
Continuation down to February 1854. By 
W. F. B, Laurie. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue war in Burmah was an enterprise which 

tried the constancy of the soldiers engaged in 

it. There was all the labour of a great conflict, 
with little of its glory. It was not so much 

a series of brilliant feats to be achieved, as a 

succession of difficulties to be overcome. The 

eighteen regiments that marched against the 

King of Ava feared little from his armies; but 

they recalled the circumstances of a former 

struggle, between the British and the Burmese 

Governments, in that most dangerous country. 

Forty thousand men had then taken the field; 

—scarcely ten thousand were left fit for duty at 

the close of the campaign. 

The army had now to pierce through a 
country of jungles and swamps, over a surface 
of rock and ine: When land-winds blew, a 
sickening odour filled the air; water was scanty 
and bad; nearly half the force was at one time 
smitten by the climate,—though as they ad- 
vanced their health returned, and they had only 
to contend with the natural obstacles in their 
line of march and a desultory but harassing 
resistance from the enemy. Very different from 
a campaign in Europe, in India, or in Western 
Asia, is such an expedition in the region be- 
tween the Ganges and China. No central 
fortress is to be lost and won, to determine the 
chances of defence or conquest; no concen- 
trated army is planted across the invader’s path, 
to decide the issue by a single collision. In 
Burmah our troops had not to penetrate through 
tremendous defiles, as they did beyond the Indus, 
—or to ascend vast fortified plateaus, as in the 
Mysore,—or to meet the shock of fierce and 
oiltint armies, as in Sindh and the Punjab. 
The Burmese were scattered; they held many 
forts and stockades; they nursed their courage 
in the recesses of hills and thickets, and, as they 
retired from point to point, raised breastworks 
which served, first, to mask them while they 
fired, and then to secure them while they fled. 
All this seems petty, now that we have been so 
much accustomed to talk of Cyclopean masonry, 
of granite cubes, and triple tiers of ordnance; 
but the forest fortifications of Eastern Asia by 
no means fly to pieces under the discharge of 
Europearrartillery. Tough walls, composed of 
enormous timber piles buried in earthen banks, 
resist a cannonade that might shatter a stone 
tower into ruins. One of them was battered, 
experimentally, with shot and shell for a con- 
siderable time without appreciable effect. Many 
of the shells plunged into a mass of clay and 





were choked, and shots were only effective when 


they struck between the palisades. No method 
was so efficient as that of heaping bags of 
powder against these walls, and blowing them 
u 


Lieut. Laurie narrated, in a former volume, 
the series of operations at Rangoon in 1852, 
He has now carried on the story to the con- 
quest of Pegu, and the close of the war. In 
fact, it was while writing this book that he re- 
ceived orders to start with a column, about to 
attack, in succession, the remaining strongholds 
of the Burmese. While the final preparations 
were going on, the gallant officers resolved to 
enliven their souls with reminiscences of Lon- 
don-life.— 

“On the 26th of August the theatre at Rangoon 
presented a brilliant appearance. The performances 
were Douglas Jerrold’s Rent Day, with the Farce of 
The Happy Man! The scenery and decorations of 
the house were in excellent taste, and the acting was 
admirable. General Godwin was present on the 
occasion, and a large audience of officers and men. 
The drama throughout was listened to with profound 
attention. Rachel Heywood, Martin Heywood, and 
the wily Bull-frog, were capital in their respective 
parts. As an old actor on the Indian boards, one 
may be allowed to express his approbation by assert- 
ing that after witnessing the Rent Day at Rangoon 
he felt a pleasure, surpassed only by that which we 
might feel after beholding the majesty of a Macready, 
or the genteel humour of Charles Mathews! Little 
the author thought, while writing his instructive play, 
that it would ever be performed off a grand staircase 
near the upper terrace of the Sho¢ Dagoon Pagoda! 
In the Happy Man the principal actor was evidently 
an amateur ‘ Power;’ and we shall surely live a very 
long time if there be aught of truth in the saying, 
‘ Every time a man laughs he adds a day to his life!’ 
The drop-scene representing the storming party at 
the eastern entrance on the ] 4th of April, by an Artil- 
lery Officer, and a superb fancy scene, painted by an 
Officer of Engineers, were much admired; while the 
music was both of a plaintive and a spirit-stirring 
nature, as if composed to sympathise with the lights 
and shades of a soldier's life!” 

It was on the morning following they made 
their unsuccessful attempt to breach a stock- 
ade; nevertheless, they set out cheerfully and 
confidently on their enterprise against the 
citadels of the “Golden Foot.’ Prome was 
the first place attacked, and it was captured in 
October, 1852. The report of this achieve- 
ment filled five octavo pages in a Gazette, 
and Indian writers made themselves very me 
a propos of the fact that only one man was killed. 
It was like Nelson’s idea of having a Gazette 
“all to himself.” But a military success is not 
always valuable in proportion to its cost in hu- 
man life; otherwise many an Indian fray would 
excel in historical importance the victory of St. 
Vincent. However, a detachment moved from 
Prome to Pegu, which was more vigorously de- 
fended. Here the qualities of our Asiatic army 
were illustrated. they had to fight their way 
to the base of the walls through a dense, en- 
tangled jungle, with heavy grass up to their 
breasts, which working parties in advance were 
employed in cutting down. Thus, in the fearful 
heat, with shot flying round them, they marched 
in single or double files during four hours and 
a half. Only at times, when a mound or bank 
was reached, were they able to return their 
enemy’s fire; but, whenever an opportunity did 
offer, they gave him half-a-dozen close and 
rattling volleys. As soon as this jungle had 
been passed, the different companies formed on 
an open space, in front of the walls and gates 
of Pegu. They were quickly at the entrance, 
and quickly within; and now that the com- 
batants were fairly opposed, the British-Indian 
troops disposed of their task in a summary way. 
Their general harangued them :— 

“¢ Now,’ he said to the Fusiliers, ‘ you are Ben- 





gallies, and you are Madrassies, let us see who are 
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the best men!’ A deafening cheer, a rush,—and all 
was over! Pegu had fallen.” 

But the Burmese collected in large numbers 
round the town, and besieged it by day and 
night. Our soldiers, on the other hand, had 
learnt some of their arts, and erected stockades 
for their own defence. In return, their assail- 
ants dragged a heavy gun up a hill, and with 
several others of smaller calibre maintained a 
continual discharge. We have heard how the 
Dutch, in Java, fired the contents of their dust- 
holes on the enemy. The Burmese were equally 
miscellaneous in their assortment of missiles.— 

“The foe seemed determined to drive the small 
band from Pegu; in addition to their rude iron and 
leaden balls, small brass representations of Gaudama, 
pieces of iron, necks of bottles, even stones, or round 
lumps of granite brought hither for the purpose, were 
fired on our troops from every quarter.” 

Relief speedily came to the garrison of Pegu, 
and, during a sortie upon the enemy, a singular 
spectacle was witnessed. A body of Sikhs, that 
had formed part of the army which Generals 





Hardinge and Gough gained their peerages for 
defeating, now rushed alone into the battle, and, 
3,000 miles from Lahore, assaulted one of the | 
Burmese positions, and cleared a way for the | 
English, who followed them. But the grand 
episode of the war was a night attack on | 
Prome :— | 

“ With the exception of the trusty guardians of | 
our position, Prome, on the night in question, was | 
wrapped in slumber. These sentries, with wary eye, | 
paced the fronts of their respective picquets. It | 
was about midnight when the sharp and heavy | 
report of three signal guns from the enemy’s ad- | 
vanced post startled the ‘ night watch,’ and roused 
their sleeping comrades. Now commenced a scene | 


moment it left the tube, and scattered the shot 
around, but fortunately without doing any injury. 
Sir A. Campbell then drew the attention of the Bur- 
mese Chiefs to the fact that we could make our 
shells explode at any distance we pleased. After 
the exhibition was ended, one of the mighty visitors, 
on being asked quietly what he thought of it, replied, 
‘Oh, we can do all this much better ourselves at 
Ava!*” 

It was this Burmese vanity which, brought 
the “‘Golden Supreme,” who rules in the “City 
of the Immortals,” into collision with the British 
Government. The nobles were as conceited as 
the Prince, and they believed they should be 
able to blow our ships to atoms and annihilate 
our entire army. 

This is the series of events which Lieut. 
Laurie has described. We notice with regret 
that, like most amateurs, he is not improved 
by praise. His first narrative was by many 
degrees more rapid, direct and plain. The 
second is too digressive, dogmatic and ambitious; 
though it deserves to be read as a scrupulous 
and correct account of the military proceedings 
in Burmah. Lieut. Laurie can be a flippant 
writer; but he is a modest soldier, and fairly 
distributes the credit of the perilous and la- 
borious adventures of the Burmese war. 





History of England—[ Geschichte von England]. 
By Reinhold Pauli; with a Preface by J. M. 
Lappenberg. Vol. III. Hamburg. 

Tuts work is the production of a writer who 

has already given proof of his ability to deal 

with the early history of England; and the re- 
putation which he has gained by his ‘ Life of 

Alfred the Great’ is not likely to be tarnished 


of energy and activity. The General, feeling assured | by the publication of the volume now before us. 
that something like danger was at hand, sprang from | A lengthened residence in our country has famil- 
his couch, but waited for some further indications of | iarized him with our language and literature, 
the presence of a foe ere he roused his sleeping sol- | ancient and modern; he is sufficiently acquaint- 
diery. But he had not long to wait; for the sharp| ed with our laws and political institutions to 





rattle of musketry and the heavier report of the jingal | 
announced that our picquets were attacked. Soon | 
the bright flash and deafening roar of our own heavy 

ordnance told that the advancing columns of the 

enemy offered a mark for their destructive fire. The 

attack was rapid, but much more so was the reply | 
of our troops to the challenge of ‘the assembly.’ In | 
a short space of time each picquet was reinforced, | 
and every assailable point occupied. Staff officers | 
were now to be seen here and there—some mounted, | 
others on foot—rapidly conveying the orders of the | 
Chief, who, ever active, flew to each post of danger. 
* * The enemy made repeated assaults; charge 
after charge—accompanied with wild yells and cries 
—was attempted, but the steady fire from the heights 
and from our left drove them back again and again.” 

Pegu was ‘“annexed.’’ It is a flat province, 
about 200 miles square, with a good soil, but 
has been so neglected that the rainy season 
lays nearly the whole of it under water, when 
the people go between their hill-villages in 
canoes. Arracan, however, was a similar 
swamp before the Company undertook to re- 
store it, and it is now one of the granaries of 
the Indian coast. 

As to the people, they were not unwilling to 
become British subjects. Of course, the chiefs, 
who lost their importance, regretted it; and 
since they are, like the Chinese, wholly without 
modesty, little can be done with them. Lieut. 
Laurie has an anecdote of their self-esteem, 
referring to the last war :— 

“After the signing and sealing of the Treaty of 
Yandaboo, Sir A. Campbell and Mr. Robertson took 
the Burman Chieftains to view some of our troops 
and Artillery. The ‘rebel English strangers’ having 
astonished them with the evolutions of our Infantry, 
some field-pieces were then brought out, and fifty 
rounds fired to show the rapidity of our Artillery 
movements. Finally, some shells and rockets were 
thrown across the river. During the latter part of 
the exhibition one of the rockets exploded at the 





feel an interest in tracing their gradual devel- 
opment; and he has made judicious use of the 
stores of unprinted materials illustrative of our 
national history which are still to be found in 
our libraries and record offices. However much 
we may regret that M. Lappenberg—with whom 
the present work originated, and to whom we 
are indebted for the first and second volumes,— 
finds himself unable to carry it on, we cannot 
but congratulate ourselves on the fact that he 
has intrusted its prosecution to one so competent 
to do it justice as Dr. Pauli. 

The volume now before us treats of the his- 
tory of England from the accession of the house 
of Plantagenet, in 1154, to the death of the 
feeble Henry the Third, in the year 1272. It 
consequently embraces the reigns of four kings, 
—each of which was marked by the occurrence of 
events not only of vast importance in their own 
day, but which have exercised, and are exer- 
cising, an influence of a permanent character. 
The struggle between the civil and the eccle- 
siastical power in the persons of Henry the 
Second and Becket, and the annexation of Ire- 
land to the British crown;—Richard the First, 
and the influence produced by the Crusades 
upon the arts, the commerce, and the civiliza- 
tion of Europe ;—John’s loss of Normandy (the 
first step towards our insular nationalism), his 
submission to the Pope, and his concession of 
the Great Charter of English liberties ;—and 
lastly, Henry the Third and his long minority, 
which on the one hand presented a favourable 
opportunity for the extension of the power of 
Rome, and on the other gave the Barons that 
preponderance in the balance of power as well 
against the Church as the Crown, whence sprang 
up that true source of England's greatness, the 
Middle Classes. All these are vast subjects, and 
demand a careful and impartial handling :—and 





this they have received from Dr. Pauli. His 
narrative is clear and concise; his partialities 
are towards measures rather than men; and 
while it is not difficult to discover the bias of his 
tendencies, it is seldom that these leanings dis- 
turb his equanimity or warp his judgment. 

In one respect the present work is worthy of 
especial commendation :—we allude to the care 
which its author has bestowed upon the autho- 
rities which he cites as confirmatory of his nar- 
rative. With true Teutonic perseverance he 
has examined not only the whole range of 
printed authorities, narrative and documentary, 
but he has plunged deep into the hidden re- 
cesses of the Chancery and the Exchequer, and 
has been rewarded for the patient investigation 
which he has evidently bestowed upon this de- 
partment of his labours. By a careful perusal 
of the Chancery records in the Tower (the 
traces of which are frequent in the latter part 
of this volume), he has succeeded in throwing 
new light upon many an event in the troubled 
reign of Henry the Third; the true sequence 
of events has often been established; and the 
cause and the consequence—sometimes reversed 
in the pages of even contemporary historians— 
are no longer confounded. 

We are induced to enlarge upon this depart- 
ment of the subject in consequence of some 
remarks ‘ Upon the Sources for the History of 
the first four Plantagenets,’ which Dr. Pauli has 
added to this volume; and we the more willingly 
give publicity to his statements (with which we 
heartily coincide,) since they represent the esti- 
mate in which this department of our national 
literature is regarded by an impartial and well- 
informed German man of letters. No country 
is so rich as England in an almost unbroken 
series of the most important historical docu- 
ments, and nowhere is it so difficult to use them. 
Our libraries contain numerous copies of our 
early chronicles, but the existing printed texts 
are, as a whole, incorrect and imperfect. Of 
some of these, the important Robert de Monte 
for instance, we have had no edition whatever 
printed in England; for some of the others we 
are indebted to the labours of Bouquet, Brial, 
and Pertz; while of many of the rest we have 
nothing better than the texts framed as far back 
as the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Matthew of 
Westminster has had no care bestowed upon 
him since A.D. 1573,—Hoveden, Huntingdon, 
and the History of the English Bishops by 
Malmesbury, are still as they were left by 
Saville in 1597. The latest edition of Walsing- 
ham is that of 1603, and the bulk of our other 
annalists stand in the same position. While we 
except from this censure the publications of 
the English Historical Society and the first vo- 
lume of Messrs. Petrie and Hardy’s ‘ Materials 
for the History of Great Britain,’ we do not 
forget that the former of these undertakings 
languished and died from want of public en- 
couragement; and that the second was sus- 
pended in consequence of a refusal on the part 
of Government to award the trifling annual 
grant by which it might have been carried on 
with energy and success, And this is the secret 
of that deficiency in our literature regretted by 
Lord John Russell,—the want of a satisfactory 
history of our own nation. Those who know 
most about the matter know that the time has 
not yet arrived when such a work can even be 
commenced. The historical inquirer has not 
gained access to the material out of which 
to construct his narrative; and until the text of 
our historians is placed upon a firmer critical 
basis, and some effort adequate to its import- 
ance be made to publish the more valuable of 
the documentary illustrations of our history, 
we need not wonder that men hesitate in ex- 
pending their energies in the production of 
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works which they are conscious must become 
obsolete. Dr. Pauli has met the difficulty as 
few could, fewer would do, and none ought to 
be under the necessity of doing. He has taken 
upon himself the double task of first collecting 
his materials, and then writing his history. We 
are grateful to him for having undertaken this 
labour: for ourselves, we are ashamed to be 
constrained to admit that the labour was im- 
perative. We cannot gainsay his remark, that 
in the collection of materials for the history of 
its middle ages our nation is behind nearly 
every other in Europe. 





Mammon; or, the Hardships of an Heiress. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 
Certainty the hardships of those who are 
neither heirs nor heiresses are more patent to 
the world and more generally understood,—but 
as it is a received axiom that every state of life 
has its compensation to keep the balance true, 
we must accept as a fact, that heiresses have 
hardships, after their kind as painful as those 
which assail ordinary mortals; and it is for these 
hardships that Mrs. Gore in her present novel 
claims our sympathy. ‘Mammon’ is not so 
brilliant as many of its predecessors; but, on 
the other hand, there is less of that worldly ten- 
dency, which is the sin that lies at the root of 
Mrs. Gore’s books in general. The idea intended 
to be worked out, is the impoverishing nature 
of a love of money. The author shows how it 
eats out all geniality, all kindliness of nature, 
—destroying the very power to enjoy the much- 
beloved riches, even when they fall in golden 
showers without stint or limitation. The cha- 
racter of John Woolston, of Wraysbury, is evi- 
dently a study from life,—carefully finished and 
elaborated: it is exceedingly well done. The 
gradual choking-up of all his faculties with gold- 
dust,—the rusting and blunting of all his men- 
tal gifts and natural affections,—are excellently 
brought out; and John Woolston, of Wrays- 
bury, may stand for a type of the intense vul- 
garity of selfish prosperity. But having said 
this, we have to complain that Mrs. Gore shows 
us nothing more elevating. The characters in- 
tended as a relief to the worldliness, which she 
paints as long, and as large, and in miniature, 
and in various shades of frivolity and worth- 
lessness, are mere sketches,—not remarkably 
well done, nor like real life. Mrs. Gore has 
evidently no belief in goodness when she talks 
about it. She draws the redeeming personages 
with a feeble and uncertain touch; she makes 
them a present of a handful of virtues in the 
rough, but either does not like, or does not 
know how, to work them out into human natural- 
ness. She does not succeed in imparting eleva- 
tion of feeling, heroism, or enthusiasm to the 
reader for anything good or noble;—her good 
people are all dull, common-place, and in real 
life (to which Heaven forbid they should ever 
be translated!) they would be intolerable bores. 
Their goodness is the result ofstupidity and slow- 
ness, rather than of preference. for what is good ; 
and this leaves a heavy, depressing effect upon 
closing the book. The good people are called 
good, and much is said in their praise; but 
their action is only indicated, and not deve- 
loped,—and does not relieve the dreary world- 
liness of the others. The only exception is the 
slight sketch of Betsy Pennington, devoting 
herself to her imbecile father, and refusing to 
marry the man she loves and become Countess 
of Dinton, so long as she is needed at home. 
This might have been made a charming episode 
had it been made out and followed up at greater 
length. Mrs. Gore shows her power to paint 
genuine homely emotion by the manner in which 


and the desolation that falls upon poor Betsy 
Pennington, when the long-deferred happiness 
of her life is almost within her grasp. It is 
beautifully related, and only leaves us to regret 
that Mrs. Gore gives us so little of the kind. 

As to Netta, the heiress, she is kept in a state 
of white muslin simplicity throughout:—her 
hardships consist in the violation of all her 
natural affections, owing to the cold shadow of 
wealth and of her father’s pride, under which 
she has to dwell; but she has a good affectionate 
heart of her own, and struggles through into a 
happy marriage with the man she loves ;—but 
we remember Eugénie Grandet, and Netta Wool- 
ston will not bear comparison. The sketch 
of Farmer, the keen, caustic Q.C., is good; 
but Reuben Howard looks like a daguerreo- 
type. 

Mrs. Gore’s notions of money will seem re- 
markable to ordinary people. Woolston is, at 
the outset, represented as languishing in poverty, 
with the wants of “a pinched and needy house- 
hold,”—with threadbare carpets, rusty grates, 
unbrushed boots and shabby dress,—in a 
“weedy villa,”—unable to pay his coal-mer- 
chant’s bill, and reduced to the most sordid dis- 
comfort,—upon an income of 500/. a year, paid 
regularly by his father, in addition to which he 
is a rising barrister, by no means briefless, and 
the friend, pupil, and protégé of an eminent 
Queen's Counsel. The Rector of Hanals, also, 
with a living of 800/. a year, is represented in 
a condition of still more atrocious discomfort : 
—to be sure he has a large family. Luckily 
for the world, many people contrive to live in 
comfort and respectability, and bring up large 
families, on incomes far less than either of these; 
but Mrs. Gore makes sad confusion between 
money and management. 

In conclusion, however, we must say that we 
prefer ‘Mammon’ to either of the other novels 
which Mrs. Gore has given to the world since 
her re-appearance in print. 





MINOR MINSTRELS. 


Idyls and Songs. By Francis Turner Palgrave. 
(Parker & Son.)—This scholarly, tender little 
volume of poems is dedicated to Mr. Tennyson, 
The verses are elegant and refined,—and are 
the very antipodes of the more popular clap- 
trap style. We have translations from Sappho, 
“imonides, and Euripides, — Catullus and 
tHorace,—versions of Heine and Goethe,—songs 
on Italian airs, — and thoughts on reading 
Theocritus. What seems to us the chief want 
of the volume is the proof that the versatile and 
well-read author has any peculiar region of the 
imaginative world which he can call his own. 
He hovers over many spots, the Scotch ballad 
district and the Christabel parish, but never 
alights. His poems seem to us rather poetical 
reflections of other men’s poems than distinct 
creations of his own; not that he ever plagiarizes, 
but that he always builds his castles in the air, 
so that his grounds hang over a neighbouring 
domain. His ‘Idyls’ are like Mr. Tennyson’s,— 
his ‘ Christabel’ is a very ambitious but very in- 
adequate conclusion of Coleridge’s poem. Such 
completions are always invidious and never 
successful. Mr. Palgrave’s strength does not lie 
in invention, but in the feeling he throws into 
what he writes. He is essentially a poet of the 
affections, and his heart furnishes him with his 
best inspirations. Few depict better a father’s 
or a husband’s love;—few sing sweeter and 
more aérial dirges over the dead. 

A poet of the sentiments, unless aided by 
music, like Moore, must always be rather vague 
and general in his subjects. No writer ever 
obtained popularity who wrote only on such 


Sculptor,’ and ‘The Christian Artist.’ The 

following lines, though Tennysonian in more 

than metre, will interest our readers, as recalling : 

the beautiful picture which suggested them.— 

The Burial of St. Catherine, carried by Angels to the Summit 
of Mount Sinai. 


They bore her from the ruby West. 
The roseate silver of their wings, 
As on the rushing convoy springs, 

Dies down within the grey dark East. 


They bore her from the fading West, 
Fair martyr-maid, brave heart and true, 
Through mist-white spaces gem'd with dew 
Within her dew-cool couch to rest. 


Where, struck through lapping folds of cloud, 
The splintery peak dark-moistened gleams, 
High o’er the parting of the streams, 

They wrapt her in her rock-hewn shroud. 


For one last gaze their Angel eyes 

Are bow’d upon the martyr-maid. 

She sleeps within the grey cool shade: 
The eddying mist arotind her flies. 


The tearful mist around her flies. 
The Sun strikes sudden through the white; 
The dewy spaces swim with light, 

And all is glory where she lies. 

Poems. By W. Bell Scott. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.)—There is much eccentricity about these 
poems, but no juvenility. They are the work of 
aman of middle age,—they are pervaded by a 
medizval feeling, and treat of medizval subjects. 
The monk Bede is the hero of one poem, and a 
monk’s beads part of the furniture of many. 

The author has fair claims both to hereditary 
genius (alittle wayward, perhaps) by relationship, 
for he is brother of the late David Scott, and to 
eccentricity by the sect he has embraced, for he 
seems by his designs to be a Pre-Raphaelite. 
From title-page to finis the volume is original, 
and that is something to say in the present age. 
His best poems are, a Ballad of Rosamund, 
‘ Bede in the Nineteenth Century,’ and a Scandi- 
navian Incantation Scene. His sonnets are 
good, but rough; and his book concludes with 
some Jegends of St. Cuthbert,—fresh, quaint, 
and full of the spirit of early Saxon piety. The 
opening poem, a tale of village seduction, called 
‘Maryanne,’ though worthy almost of Haw- 
thorne for minute, startling touches and daring 
daguerreotyping of modern life, sadly wants 
rhyme, or some severer metrical restraints than 
it has at present. It quite sets our teeth on 
edge to peruse such lawless compositions. 

The Sonnets on Haydon, and on Popular 
Criticism, are unworthy of the writer. The 
poem in which Bede awakes in the nineteenth 
century is of a quaint fancy, and in parts vigorous 
and nervous. ‘The monks are well discriminated : 
—Alfin, who never awoke when the cock crew, 
but 

started up 
At the first clang of the cook’s tin cup,— 
and poor Alp, the old Saxon peasant, who 
strove so many years in vain to read the 
Psalter,—and Wulf, the loving, humble dis- 
ciple, who relieved his master from all his 
daily cares, that left him more at leisure to 
finish the Gospel. Mr. Scott’s mind is deeply 
and essentially Gothic; and his faults are 
Gothic and not Greek faults. He delights 
too much in archaisms ; and seems to imagine 
that the beauty of medieval poetry is to be 
obtained by the mere reproduction of medizval 
language. ‘ Woodstock Maze’ is a very original 
attempt to convey the weariness of Rosamund 
in her woodland prison, and the thought 
perhaps too much like that of ‘The Moated 
Grange’; but the scenery and feeling are the 
author’s own. His Rosamund is a life-like 
miniature. She is wayward, playful, full of a 
bold, pure love :—she chatters about Japes, the 
page, and her maiden Minnie, and Madge spin- 
ning like a sage,—prating so prettily that we 
dread grim Eleanor’s coming, and ending at 








she relates the illness and death of Lord Dinton, 


class-subjects as ‘The Birth of Art,’ ‘The 


once her life and the ballad. We select the 
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most knotty and crude verses, but perhaps the 
most full of originality.— 


The gorse and ling are netted and strong, 
The coneys leap everywhere, 
The wild briar-roses by runnels grow thick ; 
Seems never a pathway there. 
Then come the dwarf oaks knotted and wrung 
Breeding apples and mistletoe ; 
And now tall elms from the wet mossed ground 
Straight up to the white clouds go. i 
Oh the leaves, brown, yellow, and red, stil} fall, 
Fall and fall, over churchyard and hall. 


** O weary hedge, O thorny hedge!” 
Quoth she in her lonesome bower, 
** Round and round it is all the same, 
Days, weeks, have all one hour; 
I hear the cushat far overhead, 
From the dark heart of that plane 
Sudden rushes of wings I hear, 
And silence as sudden again. 
Oh, the shower and the sunshine every day, 
Pass and pass, be ye sad, be ye gay.” 

We do not expect any better book from Mr. 
Scott; but we hope to see some years hence 
another volume of poems less archaic, more 
metrical, but no less full of keen, loving obser- 
vation of Nature, honest independence, deep 


thought, and matured energy. 


Ode on the Queen’s Visit to Kingston-upon- 
Hull, October 13th and 14th, 1854. By R. W. 
Elliot, B.A. (Hull, Leng; London, Longman 
& Co.)—A short poem, full of the very exu- 
berant loyalty manifested lately by the town 
where Marvell first saw the light, and where 
Wilberforce was born. There is life in the 
verses; and that is all we can expect in a poem 
written for an object so transitory that it cannot 
expect to earn even the immortality of Mother 
Hubbard’s legend. Frequent inversions make 
the author’s style seem rougher than it is. 


England and her Palace of Peace. By 
Thomas R. J. Tolson, author of ‘ The Fortune- 
Teller’s Intrigue.’ (Shaw.)—In a poetical 
dialogue between the Czar and his double, 
Mr. Tolson, whose brain seems efferveseing with 
warlike thoughts, inculcates the justice of the 
war. We would rather own ourselves defeated 
by our author’s argument than be convinced at 
the cost of so much patience. 


The Village Bridal, and other Poems. By 
J. H. Powell. (Whittaker & Co.)—The author 
is the son of a working engineer. In his four- 
teenth year he was sent to work at a paper-mill 
in Hertfordshire, for three shillings a week. 
Finding his health injured by the heat of the 
drying-loft and the dense vapours of the hot 
steam, he had resolved to go to sea, but, being 
suddenly discharged for some trifling fault, he 
ran away to London, going on foot the whole 
twenty-two miles. Residing with an aunt, he 
spent a fortnight wandering about London 
penniless, but seeking employment. At the 
end of that time, he returned to the paper-mill 
in Hertfordshire; it being evidently his des- 
tiny to make, or mar, paper all his life. At 
sixteen he was apprenticed to his father at 
another mill, and spent his spare time in 
making model steam-engines, one of which he 
exhibited at the London Polytechnic. Leaving 
Hertfordshire, he spent sixteen months in 
travels over England seeking employment; and 
soon became involved in the struggle of the 
Amalgamated Engineers for the abolition of 
piecework and overtime. In 1851, he published 
a volume of poems, of which he sold about thirty 
copies. While employed by the London and 
North-Western Railway Company at Wolverton, 
he delivered two lectures at the Wolverton 
Mechanics’ Institution,—one on the ‘ Poetry of 
Feeling and the Poetry of Diction,’ and the 
other on ‘The best Means of elevating the 
Working Classes,’—both very creditable to his 
taste and sense. The poems are sadly crude 
and unmetrical, but they are full of feelings 
that do credit to the author. He knows the 
sufferings of the working classes and the vices 





that beset them ; and he denounces the latter 
with: much honest force and a very attractive 
and ingenuous honesty of purpose. We advise 
him to practise verse merely for his own amuse- 
ment, and to write prose for the amusement and 
instruction of his class. 





The Martins of Cro’ Martin. By Charles 
Lever. Nos. I. to III. Chapman & Hall. 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, and all that came 
of it. By F.E. Smedley. Parts I. to IV. 

Virtue & Co. 


WE shall do little beyond announcing that two 
new novels, by two popular writers, have been 
commenced in the three pink and four green 
pamphlets introduced above in company. Yet 
company does not always imply similarity. No 
tale-tellers can be much less like one another 
than Mr. Lever and Mr. Smedley. The former 
novelist seems to have succeeded to the heritage 
of Captain Marryat’s dashing style. No im- 
probabilities ruffle him,—no difficulties scare 
him. Let him ride up to St. Paul’s, by acci- 
dent, and his Pegasus shall clear the dome, ball 
and cross so neatly, that when, two minutes 
later, we encounter the charger ambling down 
Cheapside, we cannot conceive that anything 
singular or dangerous has been attempted. This 
nerve is as great a quality in a novelist as in a 
heavy dragoon. It inspires confidence in all 
who are under his guidance. After the exhibi- 
tion of Mary Martin, who shines out in the first 
scenes of Mr. Lever’s new tale as the fairy Order 
—capable of dealing with any difficulties of Irish 
misrule and entanglement by the force of her 
mother-wit and the sweetness of her temper, and 
without the support of home sympathy,—we fear 
nothing. In No. II. Mischief appears, in the 
form of Maurice Scanlan, the sporting attorney ; 
—and in No. III. we fancy Love, not without 
perplexity, may be seen peeping over the hori- 
zon. It matters little: this marvellous Mary 
Martin will prove, we suspect, a match for any 
amount of mischief in love, or of love in 
mischief. 

Mr. Smedley is as quiet in his manner as Mr. 
Lever is the reverse. He does not astound his 
readers by brilliant fables: he endeavours to 
secure them by neatly appealing to their ex- 
perience. He deals, ostensibly, with common- 
place character. Yet nothing is so uncommon 
as true art made out of materials so little 
marked in form, so delicate (if so distinct) in 
colour. Perhaps success in the style is not to 
be won by a male right hand, and belongs to 
Miss Austen, or to the Lady who the other day 
painted the pale gentilities of ‘Crauford.’ We 
imagine that Harry Coverdale may be meant to 
prove that that half-prized, half-pitied person- 
age, called by Society ‘‘ a good creature,”’ may 
turn out a very good man in times of trial or 
combinations of difficulty. If it be so, how- 
ever, Mr. Smedley has hardly sufficiently trusted 
to his own conception. He makes his hero a 
very Crichton in the use of his fists, by way of 
teaching a poacher the true rights and wrongs 
of game property,—and he makes the poacher 
love the landlord who had thrashed him like 
a gentleman. Now, such victory and such love 
might pass, perhaps,—at least among those 
who regard “sport” as part of every English- 
man’s education, and who fancy our “bold 
peasantry” liable to be sweetened by the 
discipline of fisticuffs, as proving the existence 
of generous sentiments,—but when Mr. Cover- 
dale is made to produce other accomplish- 
ments as fast as ever they are wanted, and this 
without having learnt them long or kept them 
up carefully, we feel that his case, however 
adroitlysstated, becomes rather mythical; and 
fear that Mr. Smedley may be perilously ven- 





turing too near that wonder-land which a novel- 
ist has small business to enter. Our fears are 
confirmed from seeing that an old-fashioned 
villain and wicked Lady are dressed, to be 
ready against future scenes, in Mr. D’Almayne 
and Miss Crofton. They are about, we appre- 
hend, to attempt treasons against the happiness. 
of Harry Coverdale’s circle: —and let him 
‘‘ square up” to them ever so honestly, Harry 
may find that he has sharper antagonists to deal. 
with than that burly yet forgiving hobnail, who- 
shot rabbits without licence. No. IV. leaves. 
us under a pretty strong impression of trouble 
to come,—even though Harry Coverdale has 
married Alice, and albeit he treats her with all 
that sensible, loving-kindness which is as rare 
in the honeymoons of private life as it is in those- 
of Fiction! 








Oxford Essays, contributed by Members of the 

University, 1855. Parker & Son. 

PRoBaBLy few readers would gather from the 
above title that the work to which it is prefixed 
is the first number of a new periodical, re- 
sembling the Quarterlies in outward appearance, 
size, and the general character of its contents. 
Yet such it is, with one or two differences. It 
might as well have been called the Ozford 
Review, though the formality of heading the 
articles with a list of works is, except in two or 
three instances, dispensed with. If sufficient 
encouragement be afforded, it is to be an Annual, 
—but, of course, a very different thing from the 
publications to which that name is ordinarily 
applied. It is distinguished from other perio- 
dicals in not being the organ of any party or 
creed, whether religious, political, or social. 
It represents no individual or association :—not 
even the members of Oxford University as a 
body, still less the University itself, though all 
its writers are Oxonians. It has, in fact, no 
corporate existence. The editor, whoever he 
may be, has no control over the opinions .d- 
vanced in its pages. Each writer, by affixing 
his name to his contribution, at once takes all 
the responsibility of his own statements, and 
disclaims that of any others which may be 
made by his fellow contributors, There is con- 
sequently a greater variety of s ntiment than is 
usually observable in the same “blication,—a 
variety occasionally amounting to positive dis- 
crepancy. 

These peculiarities render the success of x. 
experiment altogether uncertain, to say the 
least. It is questionable whether ti.e mere 
circumstance of all the articles being written 
by Oxford men, without mutual concurrence 
of opinion or purpose, will be sufficient to 
enlist any great amount of sympathy, beyond 
the sphere of Oxonians of about the same stand- 
ing. The title, though describing truly enough 
the nature of the contents, has the disadvantage 
of suggesting the notion of tame academical. 
themes which no one will care to read, —a 
notion, however, which is at once banished on 
actual perusal. Both the subjects and their. 
mode of treatment have an ‘terest for many 
readers besides members of Oxford or any other 
University. Even the essay vu Oxford Studies, 
though necessarily more exclusively Oxonian 
than the rest, is written under a full consciousness 
of the important bearings of the subject upon 
national interests. With historical information 
on the past course of the University, it combines 
warm aspirations for a higher education in 
future, — an education which has to do with 
methods of inquiry rather than facts and prin- 
ciples to be learnt, which the teacher commu- 
nicates not so much by precept as example, 
becoming himself an investigater, and strivin 
by the force of sympathy to lead the: pupi 
along the same path of investigation. It is 
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searcely necessary to observe, that all the 
writers ave evidently men of cultivated and 
furnished minds; but justice requires the ad- 
dition, that they are no less distinguished by 
native ferce of intellect, breadth of view, and 
liberality of spirit. With all their scholarship, 
they are no book-worms or cloistered monks, 
unconscious of what is going on in the busy 
world around them. 

The contents of this first number are, as we 
have already intimated, not wanting in variety. 
Three articles are devoted to strictly literary 
subjects: the opening one ‘On Lucretius and the 
Poetic Characteristics of his Age,’ which is a 
skilfully drawn portrait of the poet;—a critical 
estimate of the Works of Alfred de Musset, in- 
troducing to Oxford readers a successful French 
‘writer but little known in that city;—and an 
account of Persian Literature, with illustrative 
specimens. Science is well represented by 
Prof. Phillips in an essay on ‘The Neighbour- 
hood of Oxford and its Geology.’ A social ques- 
tion of great interest is discussed in the article 
entitled ‘Crime and its Excuses.’ There is a 
good summary of Hegel’s ‘ Philosophy of Right,’ 
which will repay the perusal of students of 
jurisprudence; and the dispute between the 
Author of the essay on the Plurality of Worlds 
and his opponent, Sir David Brewster, is 
handled with judgment and impartiality. One 
of the most interesting articles is that by Mr. 
J. A. Froude, called ‘Suggestions on the best 
Means of teaching English History,’ which is 
remarkable for combining the tone of the Jau- 
dator temporis acti with the boldness of the 
innovator, not to mention its literary excellen- 
cies. The writer suggests that, as we have not 
at present—and are not likely to have for some 
time to come—a suitable work for an authori- 
tati“» text-book on English history, it would be 
welt to employ for that purpose the Statute 
B- *, from the early part of Henry the Seventh’s 
reign to the Restoration. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Art of Travel ; or, Shifts and Contrivances 
available in Wil* Countries. By Francis Galton. 
(Murray.)—Trav+llers, as a rule, are a teachable 
race. They v ive the experience of their pre- 
decessors. Free from restraint, untrammelled by 

rve tional laws, and desirous only of security 
-al comfort, they eagerly seek, and readily adopt, 
ways and means convenient for thy wood and 
desert. ‘Nevertheless, as Mr. Galton observes, 
many a wanderer, mid-way on his journey, regrets 
his deficiency in that part of ‘‘ wisdom for a man’s 
self” which enables him to discipline his servants, 
pitch his tents, light-fires in a tempest, find water 
under suffocating sands, cure a snake’s bite, or 
season green wood for an axle. In all such exi- 
gencies it will be well for him to possess this 
practical treatise on the art of travel. Mr. Galton, 
like all authors of didactic volumes, sinks now and 
then into a truism, or loses himself in a platitude ; 
but, for the most part, his manual is pointed, 
useful and clear. The African hunter, as well 
as the Australian; explorer,—the Ceylonese ele- 
phant-shooter as well as the Himalayan botanist, 
—the trapper of....e prairies as well as the fur 
trader of Hudson’s Bay, will profit by its sug- 
gestions, although they may have learnt, in the 
rude school of the wilderness, much that Mr. 
Galton here teaches in quiet phrases of advice. 
Still, such a handbook might prove a friend in 
need, even to an old traveller, while to a young 
one, who intends to venture beyond railways, it 
must be valuable. A man scarcely knows the 
extent of his own inventive skill until he has 
collected dew in a sponge to cool his thirst, or 
until he has caught fire from heaven by using 
the crystalline lens of a dead animal’s eye as a 
burning- glass. Te understand how far he can 
endure, he must feed on nettles or sleep within 
the ribs of the buffalo which supplied him with 





supper, and ultimately pound its bones and make 
a feast off them. And to be safe from the effects 
of misplaced confidence, he must suspect that the 
Australian savage, who comes to his camp through 
the grass, apparently unarmed, has a spear trailing 
behind him, which he holds with his toes. If he 
has purchased costly jewels, they may be put into 
a silver pipe, and hidden under the skin of the 
left arm, for the opening soon heals, and no un- 
pleasant sensation is produced. Mr. Gaiton sug- 
gests, however, that ignorant savages, discovering 
such a treasure, might conclude that the traveller’s 
body contained other caches, and might mince him 
to shreds in search of them. With respect to the 
devices that are sometimes necessary in wild re- 
gions, he mentions that a safe path may be pur- 
sued through forests, in the latitude of Europe, 
by noting that the moss grows strongest on the 
north side of the tree. It will be inferred that 
Mr. Galton’s little book is more than a dry re- 
capitulation of advice as to arms, outfits and 
preparations for travellers on the highways and 
byways of the world. It is no less pleasant than 
practical, for the author has been an explorer him- 
self, and has consulted the narratives of others, 
whose experience he compares with his own. 


Handbook of French Literature: Historical, 
Biographical and Critical. (W. & R. Chambers.) 
—This ‘Handbook’ embraces a wide view of the 
literature of France. It begins with the Trouba- 
dours and concludes with Paul de Kock. The 
sublime and the ridiculous are here wider apart 
than they are said to be in the proverb. The 
‘Handbook’ aims at accomplishing an historical, 
biographical and critical sketch of French lite- 
rature in all ages; and it does this in a small 
space. We do not say this much as disparaging, 
but as describing the book. It will be found 
useful, as far as it goes; but some of the notices 
are very bald. We could have borne to hear less 
about Paul de Kock and more about Ronsard. 
Some specimens of the latter’s cunning of craft, 
too, would not have been unacceptable. His imi- 
tation of the song of the sky-lark, for instance, 
is quite as good, in its way, as the Qua, qua, 
imitating the note of the duck, in the line of the 
Latin poet. We will add Ronsard’s bit of metrical 
mimicry :— 

Elle, guindée du zéphyr, 
Sublime en l’air vire et revire, 
Et y declique un joli cris, 
Qui rit, guerit, et tire l’ire 
Des esprits mieux que je n’écris. 
This fashion of imitating sounds in words is as old 
as the days of Ennius. Who has not trembled or 
laughed at his famous line {— 
Tum tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit. 
Swift, undoubtedly, had this line in his mind when 
he penned his own drum and trumpet strains, cele- 
brating the ancient glories of Eblana :— 
The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate, - 
Dub, dub, a dub dub ; the trumpeters follow, 
Tantara, tantara; while all the boys hollow. 
—To conclude, this volume will be found useful, 
in as far as it conveys a very fair general idea of 
the history of literature in France. 


Brambles and Bay Leaves : Essays on the Homely 
and the Beautiful. By Shirley Hibberd. (Long- 
man & Co.)—There is what may be called healthy 
reading in this unpretending and pleasant volume; 
and we do not know that, in these days, we could 
give a book of ‘ Essays on the Homely and the 
Beautiful’ higher praise. The subjects, also 
written with a good end in view, are lightly, but 
gracefully, touched; and the book is not merely 
entertaining, but useful. This double merit is 
particularly exemplified in the paper on the for- 
mation of a Herbarium and in the article on the 
Floral Antiquities of the East. One may say of 
it emphatically, that it is a mice book. 

Lobster Salad. Mixed up by Perey St. John 
and Edward Copping. (Ward & Lock.)—The 
concocters have not forgotten the adage ne quid 
nimis,—and their bowl is but a small bowl, and 
the salad mixed therein is but in small quantities. 
It is inoffensive,—and that is not small praise for 
‘ Lobster Salad,’ which, generally speaking, is in- 
jurious to the taker. We may say of this, as 
Paillasse said of his master’s specific for the tooth- 


ache, ‘‘ Take it; take it ;—if it does you no harm, 
it will do you no good!” 

The Life of William Cowper; with Selections 
From his Correspondence. (Seeley & Co.)—This is 
the first of a series of Evangelical Biographies, 
edited by the Rev. R. Bickersteth. ‘The Life 
of Cowper’ is a neat compilation,—it tells nothing 
new; but it contains, within brief limits, what is 
otherwise only to be found scattered diffusely 
through many volumes. The comments and re- 
flections are not profound, but they are sensible. 
The compiler, of course, does not see that New- 
ton was about the most unfit man into whose 
society a hypochondriac like Cowper could have 
been thrown. Mr. Willmott, in his Life, has 
taken a much more correct estimate of this con- 
nexion and its consequences. On the whole, the 
little volume deserves commendation. It should 
be a popular book with young people in their 
teens,—a class not yet very well provided with 
the literature most suitable to them. 

History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption 
of the Constitution of the Unid States ; with No- 
tices of the Principal Framers. By George Ticknor 
Curtis. 2 vols. (Low & Co.)—The late Daniel 
Webster meditated the writing of a book on the 
history of the American constitution and the ad- 
ministration of Washington. This idea he com- 
municated to Mr. Ticknor Curtis, who was then 
engaged on an account of the origin and establish- 
ment of the United States constitution. Mr. 
Webster never carried out his project,—and we 
wish we could say that Mr. Curtis had fulfilled 
his own intentions. That he has not done so is 
owing less to any incapacity on his part than toa 
defectin his plan. To writeahistory of the American 
constitution, to comprehend its principles, and to 
understand why the people of the Union were 
under what may almost be termed a political ne- 
cessity to adopt it, more extended researches would 
be required into the annals of the Western Conti- 
nent while it was yet divided under colonial juris- 
dictions. Mr. Curtis does, indeed, notice the old 
components of American administration; but his 
view of the provincial, proprietary, and charter 
colonies up to the assembling of a Congress does 
not occupy more than ten pages. The federal 
institutions of the United States, in their details 
as well as in their genius, appear to us so inti- 
mately connected with organizations existing long 
before the War of Independence, that it seems 
impossible to render accurately any analysis of the 
one without examining and explaining the other. 
The present work, consequently, must be taken as 
a view of the subject which supposes much previous 
investigation. As such, and starting from so ad- 
vanced a point, it is a careful and creditable pub- 
lication. The early vicissitudes of Washington’s 
political life, the assembling of the first Congress, 
in which the word ‘‘independence” was not once 
spoken, the greut Declaration, the changes and 
perils of the confederated States, and their ultimate 
union, are brought, in their proper order, within 
the scope of the narrative,—which allows space, 
also, for biographical sketches to alleviate the 
dullness of pure constitutional history. Mr. Curtis 
writes with vigour and dignity, and his work, if 
the second volume be equal to the first, will be one 
of permanent interest. 

Australia and its Gold Fields; with a Par- 
ticular Account of the recent Gold Discoveries, and 
Observations on the Present Aspect of the Land 
Question. By E. H. Hargrave. (Ingram & Co.) 
—There are few who take an interest in Australia 
who would not be glad to hear from Mr. Hargrave 
an account of his adventures and discoveries. But 
he should have confined himself to a personal nar- 
rative. The historical chapters on Australian 
colonization, on ancient and modern gold mines, 
and on the various methods of working for gold, 
are but meagre abstracts of information which isto 
be found more fully and systematically detailed 
in other books. Mr. Davison’s “‘ New Theory” is 
also out of place, as well as Mr. Hargrave’s arbi- 
tration between Sir Roderick Murchison and Mr. 
Clarke. We do not object to his statement of tke 
land question in Australia; since it brings Mr. 
Hargrave’s peculiar experience to bear on a very 





involved subject. There was, however, in the 
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relation of his own Californian wanderings, and of 
his search for gold, enough to fill an interesting 
volume; nor should we have regretted to find an 
autobiographica! memoir on a more extended 
seale. The story of perseverance is always in- 
structive. As it is, Mr. Hargrave is content to 
give bald outlines, which suggest rather than 
describe the enterprises of his life. At the same 
time, he evinces little disposition to modesty; for 
he appreciates, with naive complacency, the extent 
of the service he has rendered to the human race. 
But we like the candour which induces him to 
confess the first ideas of his mind, after he had 
washed some grains of gold out of the rich dust of 
Lewes-Pond Creek. ‘‘This,” I exclaimed to my 

ide, ‘isa memorable day in the history of New 
South Wales. I shall bea baronet; you will be 
knighted ; and my old horse will be stuffed, put 
into aglass case, and sent-to the British Museum.” 
The Legislative Council awarded him 10,0000. for 
his discovery ; but he wistfully remembers a plan 
by which he might have gained 250,000/., and 
perhaps rivalled the retreat of the pious wonder- 
monger, Iranistan ! 

The Ferns of Great Britain. By John E. 
Sowerby. Parts I., II., III. (Sowerby.)—Mr. 
Sowerby proposes to bring out coloured illus- 
trations of every British fern, in eight parts. Of 
this work, the first three parts are before us; and 
we can speak very favourably of the manner in 
which they are executed. The descriptive letter- 
press is by Mr. Johnson; who has given very full 
descriptions of each species, with critical remarks 
on their synonyms, and an account of the localities 
in which they are found. Those whoare studying 
this department of the vegetable kingdom will 
find this work of great assistance, and worthy to be 
placed on their shelves with the best monographs 
on descriptive botany. The work is issued in two 
series,—the one set of drawings fully coloured, 
the other partly coloured. The latter are half the 
price of the former. Considering the excellence 
of the drawings and letter-press, the work is 
issued at a decidedly low price. 

The Amatewr Gardener. By the Rev. H. 
Burgess, LL.D. (Edinburgh, Black.) — When 
we say that the substance of this volume was 
written as a series of papers for the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, we shall have said enough to recommend 
it as a safe guide for all who need its directions. 
We should not, however, be doing our duty if we did 
not call attention to the very agreeable manner 
in which it is written, and to its literary preten- 
sions. Such are its claims in this respect, that 
even those who are not placed in positions to 
become amateur gardeners may read it for the 
sake of enjoying the mental pleasure of attending 
to a garden. But those who havea garden not 
bigger than the frontage of one of the innumerable 
villas that extend along all the roads out of London, 
will read this book with pleasure and profit. The 
Londoner will see here that he may still make 
much of his plot, although situated too near the 
great atmosphere of smoke to grow all kinds of 
plants; whilst the countryman will assuredly find 
the best directions for availing himself of all the 
natural advantages by which he is surrounded for 
carrying on the art of gardening. 

The Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald. 
Part V. By Berthold Seemann, Naturalist of the 
Expedition. (Reeve & Co.)—This Part contains 
descriptions and drawings of a large number of 
plants obtained in the voyage round the world of 
the Herald, under the command of Capt. Kellett. 
Amongst others, it contains avery interesting draw- 
ing of the Phylelaphas macrocarpa, or ivory-nut 
plant, by Dr. Hooker and Mr. Fitch. 

The Zoology of H.M.S. Herald. Part III. By 
Sir John Richardson. (Reeve & Co.)—This Part 
contains the reptiles and fishes obtained during 
the voyages of the Herald in the years 1845-51. 
The descriptions are accompanied with several 
beautifully executed lithographs of the new or 
rarer species. It also contains some additional 


remarks on the osteology of the Proboscidean 
Pachyderms described in the previous Parts. 

A Plain and Easy Account of British Ferns 
(Hardwicke.)—Those who have studied the ferns 
in their Wardian cases will have found considerable 








difficulty in distinguishing some of the species. 
This ‘little book professes to help such ; but we 
fear those who are uninitiated in the science of 
botany will find it of little use. There is no short 
cut even toa knowledge of ferns. To appreciate 
the distinctions in one department of a science, 
the student must be acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of that science as a whole. Hence the failure 
of most attempts at what is called simplifying 
science. 

We beg to call the attention of both teachers 
and self-instructing students to Self-Proving Ex- 
amples in the Four First Rules of Arithmetic, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, B.A.,—a work from which 
they may derive great benefit, particularly as a 
means of obtaining an abundant supply of ex- 
amples for practice. The earlier portion consists 
of exercises in Prof. De Morgan’s rules, given in 
the ‘Companion to the Almanac for 1844.’ Be- 
sides full directions for the formation of examples 
in the first four rules, both simple and compound, 
there is a good explanation of Mr. Guy’s rule for 
contracted division, and Horner’s rule for the ex- 
traction of the cube root of numbers; with an 
Appendix, for the use of teachers, in which the 
theory of the preceding part of the work is clearly 
demonstrated.—The Lexicon French Grammar, for 
the Use of Students, on an Entirely New and 
Improved Principle, by Saint Ange Siméon, has 
little claim to novelty beyond the strangeness of 
its title. It is simply an ordinary grammar inter- 
spersed with exercises, in which the French words 
to be employed are either printed under the cor- 
responding English ones or indicated by references 
to previous exercises in which they have occurred. 
—Two classical exercise-books have just been 
added to the many already in use. They are, 
Latin Exercises: consisting of English Sentences, 
translated from Cesar, Cicero and Livy, to be 
re-translated into the Original Latin, by W. W. 
Bradley, M.A., upon the plan of Ellis’s ‘ Exercises,’ 
from which the present work differs in containing 
sentences from Cesar and Livy, as well as Cicero, 
and in being adapted to Kennedy’s ‘Latin Syntax’ 
instead of the ‘ Eton Latin Grammar,’—and Gram- 
matical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses and Syntax 
of Attic Greek, by J. Fergusson, M.D., which is 
also upon the plan of Ellis’s ‘Exercises,’ the ex- 
amples being taken from the works of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato, Aischylus, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes and the Orators. 

‘‘The Diamond Library” of MM. Kiessling, 
Schnee & Co. includes, among its later volumes, 
Un An de Mariage, translated from the Swedish 
of Emilie Carlen,—and La Robe de Nessus, by 
Amédée Achard, which may be fairly characterized 
as a weak and objectionable story, in the style of 
Balzac, but without Balzac’s power of keeping his 
reader rivetted.—An admirable Essay has been 
published by A. Ashpital and J. Whichcord, on 
Town Dwellings, suggesting the erection of fire- 
proof houses in flats, adapted for all classes. The 
writers argue forcibly on the subject of partner- 
ship with limited liability, declaring that the 
existing law acts as an impediment to all moral 
and sanitary improvement among the people.— 
‘*A Manchester Man,” preferring the anonymous, 
offers Practical Opinions against Partnership with 
Limited Liability. He takes up the opposite side 
of the question in a manner which, as we think, 
will secure no new adherents for his theory. ‘‘The 
amount of fraud and insolvency in America I 
believe to be double or treble what it is in this 
country, on the same amount of business!” A 
transition so easy from double to treble is enough 
to satisfy us as to the writer’s capacity for argu- 
ment.—The same gliding style of rhetoric cha- 
racterizes The Traffic in Intoxicating Liquors, by 
Samuel Couling, who, like our ‘‘ Manchester 
Man,” is far too positive to persuade.—The Rev. 
Mr. Field adopts a graver tone in his Observations 
on the Discipline and Management of Convicts, and 
on Tickets of Leave. He writes upon Bacon’s text 
concerning ‘‘ that shameful and unblessed thing of 
planting portions of the earth with the scum of 
people,” and discusses, with ability, the nature 
and the influence of punishment and of discipline. 
Those who dissent from his opinions must, never- 
theless, respect his earnest and patient labours.— 








On similar topics, we have A Practical View of 
the Sanitary Question; being the General Report of 
a Local Board of Health in St. Pancras,—Sug- 
gestions for the Improvement of Municipal Govern- 
ment in Populous Manufacturing Towns, by J. 
Robertson,—Land Drainage and Drainage Systems, 
by J. B. Denton, a scientific treatise of special 
utility to agriculturists,—and Seven Letters on 
The Estuary of the Mersey, by J. Boult, which 
are reprinted from a newspaper.—Mr. F. R. 
Young has published Hints how to make Home 
Happy. A writer who sets up as a dogmatic 
moralist finds it easy to multiply ‘ thoughts” 
about matrimony and domestic bliss. We look 
in vain, however, among Mr. Rowland’s truisms 
for a single ‘‘hint” which could possibly have 
any influence in making a home either happy or 
unhappy. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


China.—The People and Productions of the 
Province of Chekiang. 

IN my last letter,—in which I gave a description 
of a Chinese country fair, and various other 
matters which came under my notice in the pro- 
vince of Chekiang,—I promised to send you an 
account of the natural productions of that part of 
China, and of my journey further to the westward. 
I now proceed to fulfil that promise. Much of 
the level land among the hills in this part of the 
country, being considerably higher than the great 
Ningpo plain, is adapted to the growth of other 
crops than rice. The soil in these valleys is a 
light rich loam, and is in a state of high cultiva- 
tion; indeed, I never witnessed fields so much like 
gardens as these are. The staple summer crops 
are those which yield textile fibres, such as those 
I saw in the fair already described. A plant well 
known by the name of jute in India—a species of 
Corchorus—which has been largely exported to 
Europe of late years from India, is grown here to 
a very large extent. In China this fibre is-used 
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in the manufacture of sacks and bags for holding 
rice and other grains. A gigantic species of hemp 
(Cannabis) growing from ten to fifteen feet in 
height, is also a staple summer crop. This is 
chiefly used in making ropes and string of various 
sizes, such articles being in great demand for 
tracking the boats up rivers, and in the canals of 
the country. Every one has heard of China grass- 
cloth,—that beautiful fabric made in the Canton 
province, and largely exported to Europe and 
America. The plant which is supposed to produce 
this (Urtica nivea) is also abundantly grown in 
the western part of this province, and in the ad- 
joining province of Kiangsee. Fabrics of various 
degrees of fineness are made from this fibre, and 
sold in these provinces; but I have not seen any 
so fine as that made about Canton. It is also spun 
into thread for sewing purposes, and is found to 
be very strong and durable. The last great crop 
which I observed was that of a species of Juncus, 
the stems of which are woven into beautiful mats, 
used by the natives for sleeping upon, for covering 
the floors of rooms, and for many other useful pur- 

ses. This is cultivated in water, somewhat like 
the rice-plant, and is therefore always planted in 
the lowest parts of these valleys. At the time of 
my visit, in the beginning of July, the harvest of 
this crop had just commenced and hundreds of the 
natives were busily employed in drying it. The 
river’s banks, uncultivated land, the dry gravelly 
bed of the river, and every other available spot 
was taken up with this operation. At grey dawn 
of morning the sheaves or bundles were taken out 
of temporary sheds, erected for the purpose of 
keeping off the rain and dew, and shaken thinly 
over the surface of the ground. In the afternoon, 
before the sun had sunk very low in the horizon, it 
was gathered up again into sheaves and placed 
under cover for the night. A watch was then set 
in each of the sheds; for however quiet and harm- 
less the people in these parts are, there is no lack 
of thieves, who are very honest if they have no 
opportunity to steal. And so the process of win- 
nowing went on day by day until the whole of the 
moisture was dried out of the reeds. They were 
then bound up firmly in round bundles, and either 
sold in the markets of the country, or taken to 
Ningpo and other towns where the manufacture of 
mats is carried on, on a large scale. It seems to 
me to be very remarkable that a country like 
China,—rich in textile fibre, oils of many kinds, 
vegetable tallow, dyes, and no doubt many other 
articles which have not come under my notice,— 
should afford so few articles for exportation. I 
have no doubt that as the country gets better 
known, our merchants will find many things 
besides silk and tea, which have hitherto formed 
almost the only articles exported in quantity to 
Europe and America. 

When I was travelling in the part of the country 
I have been describing, the weather was extremely 
hot,—July and August being the hottest months 
of the year in China. When complaining of the 
excessive heat to some of the visitors to my boat, 
I was recommended to go to a place called by them 
the Lang-shuy-ain, or ‘‘cold water Temple,” situ- 
ated in the vicinity of the town in which I was 
staying. In this place they told me both air and 
water were cold notwithstanding the excessive heat 
of the weather. On visiting the place I found’an 
old, dilapidated building, which had evidently seen 
more prosperous days. Ascending a few stone 
steps, I found myself in the lower part of the edifice, 
when I felt at once a sudden change in the tempe- 
rature, something like that which one experiences 
on going into an ice-house on a hot summer’s day. 
My guide led me to the further corner of this place, 
and pointed to some stone steps which seemed to 
lead down to a cave or some such subterranean 
place, and desired me to walk down. As it ap- 
peared perfectly dark to me on coming from the 
bright sunshine, I hesitated to proceed without a 
candle. On this being brought, I was much dis- 
appointed in finding the steps only a few in number 
and led to nowhere. It appeared that in the more 
prosperous days of the temple there had been a 
well of clear water at the bottom of the steps, but 
now that was choked up with stones and rubbish. 
I was able, however, to procure a little water 





nearly as cold as if it had been iced. The stones 
in this part of the building were also very cold to 
the touch, and a strong current of cold air was 
coming out of the earth at this particular point. 
I regretted much not having my thermometer 
with- me to have tested the difference of the 
temperature with accuracy. On the floor of 
the temple a motley group of persons was pre- 
sented to my view. Beggars, sick persons, and 
others who had taken refuge from the heat of 
the sun were lolling about, evidently enjoying the 
cool air which filled the place. It appeared to be 
free to all, rich and poor alike. There are some 
large clay-slate quarries near -this place; and I 
afterwards found several springs of water issuing 
from the clay-slate rocks quite as cold as that in 
the ‘cold water Temple.” 

Having spent several days in the town of Ning- 
kang-jou, I determined to proceed onwards to a 
large temple situated amongst the hills to the 
westward, and distant, as I was informed, some 20 
or 30 le. Packing up my bed and a few neces- 
saries, I started in a mountain chair one morning, 
after an early breakfast. Leaving the town be- 
hind me, the road led me winding along the side of 
a hill, following the course of the little stream. 
The scenery here was perfectly enchanting. The 
road, though narrow, like all Chinese roads, was 
nicely paved and oftentimes shaded by the branches 
of lofty trees. Above me rose a sloping hill, 
covered with trees and brushwood, while a few feet 
below me was seen the little stream trickling over 
its gravelly bed and glistening in the morning 
sun. Now and then I passed a pool where the 
water was still and deep, but generally the river, 
which is navigable for large ships at Ningpo, was 
here not more than ankle deep. Shallow as it was, 
however, the Chinese were still using it for floating 
down the productions of these western hills. Small 
rafts made of bamboo, tiny, flat-bottomed boats, 
and many other contrivances were employed to 
accomplish the end in view. When the river 
was so shallow that the boatman could not use his 
scull, he might oftentimes be seen walking in the 
river and dragging his boat or raft over the stones 
into deeper water. As I passed along, I observed 
several anglers busily employed with rod and line 
—real Izaak Waltons it seemed,—and although 
they did not appear very expert and their tackle 
was rather clumsy, yet they generally succeeded 
in getting their baskets well filled. Altogether, 
this scene, which I can only attempt to describe, 
was a charming one,—a view of Chinese country 
life, telling plainly that the Chinese, however 
strange they may sometimes appear, are, after all, 
very much like ourselves, 

My road at length left the hill side and little 
stream, and took me across a wide and highly 
cultivated valley, several miles in extent, and 
surrounded on all sides by hills, except that one 
through which the river winded in its course to 
the eastward. I passed through two small towns 
in this valley where the whole population seemed 
to turn out to look at me. Everywhere I was 
treated with the most marked politeness, and even 
kindness, by the inhabitants. ‘‘Stop a little, sit 
down, drink tea,” was said to me by almost every 
one whose door I passed. Sometimes I complied 
with their wishes; but more generally I simply 
thanked them, and pushed onwards on my journey. 
In the afternoon I arrived at the further end of 
the valley and at the foot of a mountain pass. 
As I gradually ascended this winding path, the 
valley through which I had passed was entirely shut 
out from my view. Nothing was now seen but 
mountains, varying in height and form,— some 
about 2,000, and others little less than 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea,—some formed of gentle 
slopes, with here and there patches of cultivation, 
—others steep and barren, where no cultivation 
can ever be carried on, except that of brushwood, 
which the most barren mountains generally fur- 
nish. The Chinese pine and Japan cedar were 
almost the only trees of any size which I observed 
as I along. A little higher up I came to 
fine groves of the bamboo—the famous maou-chok 
—the finest variety of bamboo in China, and 
always found growing in the vicinity of Buddhist 
temples, 





In a small valley amongst these mountains, 
some 2,000 feet high, the Temple of Tsan-tsing 
was at last seen peeping out from amongst the 
trees. The building in itself is of a much less 
imposing character than others I have seen in this 
province and in Fokien; but, like all others of its 
kind, it is pleasantly situated in the midst of the 
most romantic scenery. In addition to the pines 
and bamboos already noticed, were several species 
of oaks and chestnuts, the former producing good- 
sized timber. But the finest tree of all, and quite 
new tome, was a beautiful species of cedar or larch; 
which I observe Dr. Lindley, to whom I sent 
specimens, calls Abies Kempferi. Some of its 
seeds were sent to England last winter, where I 
hope they will vegetate ; and, if so, another fine 
tree, perhaps the most useful of all I have sent 
from China, will have been added to adorn our 
parks and forests. 

When I entered the court of the temple, the 
priests seemed quite lost in astonishment. No 
other foreigner, it seemed, had been there before, 
and many of them had only heard of us by name. 
Some of them stood gazing at me as if I were a 
being from another world, while others ran out to 
inform their friends of my arrival. My request 
for quarters was readily granted ; and being now 
an old traveller, I was soon quite at home amongst 
my new friends. Late in the afternoon, long 
trains of coolies—men and boys— passed the 
temple from a district further inland, loaded with 
young bamboo shoots, which are eaten as a vege- 
table and much esteemed. The news of the 
arrival of a foreigner at the temple seemed to fly 
in all directions; and we were crowded during the 
evening with the natives, all anxious to get a 
glimpse of me. Some seemed never tired of 
looking at me ; others had a sort of superstitious 
dread mingled with curiosity. One little urchin, 
who had been looking on with great reverence for 
some time, and on whom I flattered myself I had 
made a favourable impression, undeceived me by 
putting the following simple question to his 
father :—‘‘If I go near him, will he bite me?” 
This, I confess, astonished me; for although I had 
no tail,—was not exactly the same colour as they 
were,—and did not wear the same kind of dress, — 
T did not expect to be taken for a wild animal. 
What strange tales must have been told these’ 
simple country people of the barbarians during the 
last Chinese war ? R. F. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Layard has been put in nomination for the 
Rectorial Chair at Aberdeen : and his election is. 
said to be pretty well assured. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Commons calling 
upon the nation to purchase the Bernal Collection 
of Art and Antiquities. 

A reception of literary and scientific celebrities: 
was held on Saturday last, at the Panopticon in 
Leicester Square, when the new programme of 
the institution was adopted. Mr. Best played on 
the grand organ,—the diver dived into his glass. 
well,—the showmen exhibited their dissolving 
views of the Crimea,—and the lecturers explained 
and experimented to the satisfaction of a pretty 
large party. The principal guest of the even- 
ing appeared to be the Lord Mayor :—an unex- 
pected, but not, we suppose, an unwelcome, patron 
of science. 

In answer to the question of our Liverpool 
Correspondent of last week, the Astronomer 
Royal writes :—‘‘ In communicating to the public, 
through the columns of the Atheneum, the infor- 
mation which I had received regarding iron ships, 
I did not desire to parade the names of my infor- 
mants, as the responsibility for the trustworthy 
character of the evidence naturally rests upon my- 
self. As the Liverpool Correspondent, however, 
to whom allusion is made in the last number of the 
Athenceum, wishes to know the names of the per- 
sons whose testimony I have quoted, I can have 
no further desire to withhold them. The person 
designated by the letter A is Mrs. Janet Taylor, of 
Hammet Street, London. The person to whom I 
refer by the letter B is Mr. John Gray, of Strand 
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Street, Liverpool. I am likewise indebted to Mr. 
Gray for the statement regarding the change of 
the compasses in the Pampero, and for the change 
in the screw-steamer making a voyage to the 
Mediterranean and back. The same gentleman 
has arranged the adjustible mounting of correct- 
ing-magnets to which I have adverted in the latter 
part of my paper in the Atheneum of February 3. 
“G Airy.” 

*‘Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Feb. 20.” 

The selection of articles from the Museum of 
Ornamental Art at Marlborough House has been 
despatched this week to the Birmingham School 
of Art. The Queen has lent four Sevres Vases, 
valued at 4,000/. ; whilst it is said that the British 
Museum Trustees actually refused the loan of even 
a single specimen of its numerous Etruscan Vases. 

Thesame hour that brought us Mr. Dennistoun’s 
“Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange ’ may be said also 
to have brought us the tidings of the death of its 
accomplished author, which took place on Tuesday 
week, For the following notice of his life and 
‘works we are indebted to the Ldinburgh Courant, 
having made only a few unimportant omissions :— 
“‘ James Dennistoun, Esq., of that ilk and Col- 
grain, was born in the year 1803 ; descended from 
the noble or knightly house of Danyelstoun of 
Danyelstoun, in Renfrewshire, a family of great 
antiquity. He was educated for the profession of 
the law, and passed advocate in the year 1824. 
His first work, we believe, was the edition of 
* Moysie’s Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland from 
1577 to 1603,’ which he contributed to the Banna- 
tyne and Maitland Clubs in 1830. This was fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Cartularium Comitatus de Levenax, 
ab initio seculi decimi tertii usque ad annum 
MCCCXCVIIL,’ edited by Mr. Dennistoun, and 
printed for the Maitland Club by Mr. Campbell 
of Barnhill. In1834 another illustration of Lennox 
history proceeded from Mr. Dennistoun’s pen, in 
a reprint of ‘The Lochlomond Expedition, with 
some Short Reflections on the Perth Manifesto, 
1715.’ He also edited the volume of ‘ The Colt- 
ness Collections, 1608—1840,’ for the Maitland 
Club, in 1842. The ‘ Ranking of the Nobility, 
1606,’ was printed, along with some other papers, 
in ‘The Miscellany of the Maitland Club.’ A resi- 
dence in Italy gave a new bent to his pursuits, 
“One of the first-fruits of these Transalpine studies 
was a deeply-interesting paper on ‘The Stuarts in 
Italy,’ published in the Quarterly Review for De- 
cember, 1846. But by far the most considerable 
result of Mr. Dennistoun’s Italian sojourn was his 
‘Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, published in 
three volumes in 1852 [vide Athen. No. 1224]. The 
Edinburgh Review for October, 1854, contained a 
review by him of Mr. Burton’s ‘History of Scot- 
land ;’ and he lived to complete, if not to publish, 
two volumes of the Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, 
Engraver, illustrating his Artistic Life ; and of his 
brother-in-law, Andrew Lumisden, private secre- 
tary to the Stuart Princes, and author of The 
Antiquities of Rome. The original papers from 
which this work is mainly compiled came into Mr. 
Dennistoun’s hands through his marriage with the 
-eldest daughter of the late Lord Cringletie, whose 
wife was the grand-daughter of the Jacobite en- 
graver.” Of the latest labour of its author's life 
we shall speak next week. 


M. A. d’Abbadie, our old and respected Corre- 
spondent, writes to correct a detail or two of his 
scheme, copied by us from the French journals :— 


** Urrugne (Basses Pyrenées), Feb. 14. 
; ‘Your habitual care in noticing every scientific fact, having 
induced you to mention, in No. 1422, the four prizes which 
Ihave founded in the Geographical Society of Paris, permit 
‘me to correct a few errors in the announcement. The 120 
aniles to be travelled by, or navigated in, that branch of the 
White River ascended by M. d’Arnaud, are to be reckoned 
in ascending the stream from 4° 1(/ of north latitude. The 
three other medals are to be awarded, not for the compara- 
tive currents, but for the comparative volumes of water ; a, 
of the White and Blue Rivers, near Khartum; b, of the 
Saubat and Keilak ; c, of the stream generally navigated in 
ascending Lake Nu compared with the other affluent of that 
lake which is nearly parallel to the foregoing, but on the 
eastern side. These volumes of water are to be determined 
by measuring the breadth of the stream, taking several 
soundings from bank to bank, and recording the time em- 
ployed by a slight floating body as it passes before a mea- 
sured base on the river’s bank. My object in proposing 
these prizes was to procure accurate data for geographers, 
who select generally the principal affluent of a river on ac- 





count of its greater volume of waters. Even at Khartum, 

which'so many Europeans have visited, it is not yet well 

known whether the Blue River has always more water than 
the White. I have only found the three following results 
from careful measures :— 

By M. Luvant Bey. 

@ March 4 and 5, during the lowest height of waters— 
White River 297°20 cubic métres per second. 
Blue River .. oo 15853 ditto. 

b — os time of highest flood— 

yhite River .. 6,043°71 J 
Blue River .. 6247-31 } 1291-0 
Both streams united js 12,009°4 
Difference ae e. 282 
By Capt. Pret, R.N., in 1851, October 25. 
White River 1,408°88 cubic métres per second. 


Blue River .. -» 2,746°78 ditto. 
Both streams united 4,496°69 ditto. 
Difference .. oe 1°0. 


The first of my medals is to be awarded only after the 
original astronomical observations for latitude and_longi- 
tude shall have been icated or published. It may 
be well to mention here, that the most convenient way to 
get the longitude between the Tropics and on land, is to ob- 
serve hour angles of the moon by an artificial horizon and 
sextant, carefully determining the index error of the latter 
before and after a series of lunar altitudes made with a well- 
regulated chronometer. The latitude of the same place 
must likewise be well determined in order to get the longi- 
tude, except in those few cases where the traveller can get 
equal altitudes of the moon within an interval not exceed- 
ing twenty-four hours, and on both sides of the meridian. 
—Believe me, &c. ** ANTOINE D’ABBADIE, 
* Correspondant de I’Institut de France.” 

Mr. Bernal’s “Prints” brought good—some of 
them extraordinary—prices :—the 560 lots realiz- 
ing 1,3137. One of Hogarth’s prints, ‘A Modern 
Midnight Conversation,’—originally purchased by 
Mr. Bernal from Messrs. Colnaghi & Co. for 10. 
11s. 6d.—was sold to the British Museum for 811. 
18s. <A portrait of the Great Condé, bought from 
Messrs. Grove for 10s. 6d., realized 192. Hollar’s 
works brought excellent prices. Mr. Wilks’s repre- 
sentatives were not so fortunate as those of Mr. 
Bernal :—the 457 lots of his collection realized 4711. 
The Saint Mura’s Bell, described in the ‘ Ulster 
Journal of Archeology,’ No. 4, sold for 757. 12s. 
Mr. Bernal’s Library, consisting of 1,530 lots, sold 
for 5,2731.—some of the lots fetching fancy prices. 

The library of the late Rev. Parr Greswell—a 
classical and miscellaneous collection—is announced 
for sale. 

We have received a letter signed “F. C. 
Adams,” stating that the writer is not the author 
of the book called ‘Tit for Tat,’ noticed by us 
Jan. 20. We entertain no doubt that his state- 
ment is correct. 

An attempt is being made by the workmen en- 
gaged at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, to esta- 
blish for their own use a Free Library. Lord Car- 
lisle has sent the projectors 5/.; and a reprint house 
has offered its books to the workmen at the trade 
price—that is, at a discount of 30 per cent. 

We have the following from a Correspondent.— 

Your assertion in your valuable Atheneum for the 30th 
ult., that the “‘ paigle is a totally distinct plant from the 
cowslip” has induced me—as an old Suffolk man, who has 
never heard it given to any other plant,—indeed I might 
say that in that county the cowslip is scarcely known by 
any other name—but your t has ind d me to 
refer to old Bailey, where I find ‘‘ Paigles,—cowslips, E.C.,” 
(for Eastern Counties,)—to Johnson, who has “ Paigles, 
flowers, also called cowslips,” and to Don’s‘ Hortus Cantabri- 
giensis, who gives it as ‘‘ Primula veris, cowslip or paigle, 
E.B.,” (English Botany). I thinkI need hardly refer to any 
other work. W. CHapman, 
— Our Correspondent, ‘an old Suffolk man,” 
should know that there are three distinct spring 
flowers, which are something alike :—1, the prim- 
rose, the pale blossoms of which grow upon sepa- 
rate stalks ; 2, the cowslip, the blossoms of which 
are a little smaller, and spread from one common 
stalk in an umbelliferous manner ; 3, the paigle, 
the blossoms of which are still smaller, and of a 
brighter yellow, but spread from a common stalk 
like the cowslip. The primrose and the cowslip are 
flowers of the woods and hedgerows; but the paigle 
belongs to the open fields, and, in meadows shut 
up for hay, in April and May, may be seen in 
thousands. What is called cowslip-wine is usually 
made from the last; but it is properly paigle-wine, 
and is so termed in some parts of Essex. 

Mr. Robertson sends us the following and its 
inclosure :— 

** 35, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin, Feb. 12, 1855. 

‘I inclose for insertion in your paper the correspon- 
dence on the Copyright question in Australia, referred to 
in my last letter. The success which has attended the 
efforts made, both at Sydney and at Melbourne, to diminish 











and stop the evil complained of, will encourage the holders 
of copyrights, and others having an interest in the subject, 
to carry out similar efforts in all our Colonies, either indi- 
vidually or in an organized capacity, for the maintenance of 
their rights against the literary pirate ; and as regards Aus- 
tralia, to see and press upon the authorities the duty of 
having the Customs there placed on the same footing of 
efficiency, as regards this important subject, as the London 
Customs.— Yours, &c. WILLIAM ROBERTSON.” 





Copy of a Correspondence between George Robertson, Book- 
seller, Melbourne, and the Hon. the Collector of Customs 
Sor the Colony of Victoria, in reference to the Importation 
of Pirated Editions of English Copyright Books. 

Letter No. 1, from Mr. George Robertson to the Hon. 
Collector of Customs, of date 27th of April, 1854, calls 
** Attention to the circumstance that American and German 
reprints of English copyright books are allowed to pass the 
Customs, and so obtain circulation in the Colony, although 
strictly prohibited by the Copyright law, which provides 
that in all parts in the British dominions the officers of 
Customs and Excise shall seize and destroy all such reprints 
which may be attempted to be passed into any such port.... 
and earnestly recommending the case to your serious atten- 
tion.” 

Letter No. 2, from Hon. Collector of Customs, of date 
2nd of May, 1854, in reply to No. 1, informs that “ The 
subject will be brought under the notice of His Excellency 
the Lieutenant Governe:.” 

Letter No. 3, to Hon. H. C. E. Childers—‘‘ 85, Collins- 
street E., 30th of May, 1854,—Sir, I lately took the liberty 
of addressing you on the subject of the illegal importation 
of American and other reprints of English copyright works 
which are at present allowed to pass the Customs of Mel- 
bourne, and duly received your reply, dated 2nd instant, in 
which you promise to bring my application under the notice 
of His Excellency the Lieut tt Governor. In the mean 
time these importations have gone on and increased to the 
great injury and loss of Her Majesty’s subjects, the proprie- 
tors of the copyrights, and of all parties here occupied in 
the importation of the genuine English editions. I have 
prefixed to this letter for your perusal an extract from the 
Sydney Empire newspaper, of 25th instant, in which you 
will find printed a copy of a letter from the London Board 
of Customs to Messrs. Longman & Co., Publishers, in Lon- 
don, in reference to similar importations attempted at 
Sydney. This letter shows that if any difficulty should exist 
as to enforcing the law here in consequence of your not 
having the necessary list of books in your office, an authen- 
tie copy of such list can now be obtained from the Customs 
department in Sydney. Hence, it appears that there is 
nothing to prevent the immediate enforcement of the law; 
and it is at present only through your department that 
these importations can be prevented. I therefore hereby, as 
a British subject, whose legitimate trade is injured by the 
introduction into this market of goods which it is your duty 
to seize and destroy, claim your prompt interference. In 

lusion, I beg respectfully to state for self and others 
engaged in the trade, that we shall give you no peace till 
this affair is settled. Having ec d a busi , in the 
legitimate carrying on of which we are entitled to the pro- 
tection of British law, we shall not sit down contentedly to 
be made the victims of a dormant Colonial executive. 
(Signed) ** GEORGE ROBERTSON.” 

Letter No. 4, to George Robertson, Esq.—‘* Custom House, 
Melbourne, 8th June, 1854.—Sir, I have now the honour to 
communicate to you the decision of His Excellency with 
reference to your communication of the 27th of April, in 
which you urged me to take steps for preventing the intro- 
duction into the Colony of reprints of English copyright 
works. His Excellency has expressed his approval of the 
instructions which I have issued to the sub-collectors and 
landing surveyors, requiring them to cause packages de- 
clared or suspected to contain books imported from foreign 
ports to be examined, with a view to carry out the provi- 
sions of the several Acts relating to Copyright. But it would 
be impracticable, without a considerable increase to the 
staff of this department, to institute the same search for 
prohibited articles of this character which is customary at 
ports in the United Kingdom ; and this increase His Excel- 
lency does not feel himself called upon to authorize. Itake 
this occasion to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 30th ult., and, with reference to the last paragraph, to 
express my regret that you should have appeared to ima- 
gine that I should be influenced in the discharge of my duty 
by a threat conveyed in the language which you have 
thought fit to employ. 

(Signed) * Hveu C. E, CHILDERS.” 


A union has been effected between two useful 
Societies in Dublin, to which we are indebted for 
the publication of about twenty volumes of histo- 
rical illustration—the Irish Archeological Society 
and the Celtic Society. The object of the amalga- 
mated Society, as we glean from the prospectus, is 
to print, with accurate English translations and 
annotations, the unpublished documents illustra- 
tive of Irish history, especially those in the 
ancient and obsolete Irish language, —many of 
which can be accurately translated and elucidated 
only by scholars who have been long engaged 
in investigating the Celtic remains of Ireland. 
Should the publication of these manuscripts 
be long delayed, many most important lite- 
rary documents may become unavailable to the 
students of history and comparative philology. 
The Society will also endeavour to protect the 
existing monumental and architectural remains of 
Ireland, by directing public attention to their pre- 
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servation from the destruction with which they fre- 
quently are threatened. Among the works in pre- 
paration we find,—‘ Hymns of the Antient Irish 
Church,’ selected from the Liber Hymmorum, a 
MS. of the ninth century, in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by Dr. J. H. Todd,—‘ The Wars 
of the Irish and Danes,’ edited, with a translation 
and notes, from a MS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, collated with a MS. in the hand- 
writing of Fr. Michael O’Clery, now in the Bur- 
gundian Library at Brussels, by Dr. Todd and Dr. 
John O’Donovan,—‘ The Martyrology of Donegal’ 
—Cormac’s Glossary, edited by Dr. J. H. Todd, 
with a translation and notes, by Dr. J. O’Donovan 
and Mr. Eugene Curry,—‘The Annals of Ulster,’ 
with a translation and notes, edited from a MS. 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, collated 
with the translation made for Sir James Ware by 
Dudley or Dual Mac Firbis, a MS. in the British 
Museum, by Drs. Todd and O’Donovan,—‘ The 
Annals of Innisfallen, from a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford,’ with a translation and notes by 
Dr. O’Donovan,—‘The Liber Hymnorun,’ from 
the original MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, edited by Drs. Todd and Reeves,—‘ The 
Genealogy and History of the Saints of Ireland,’ 
from the Book of Lecan, edited, with a translation 
and notes, by Drs. O’Donovan and Todd,—‘ An 
Account of the Firbolgs and Danes of Ireland,’ by 
Dual Mac Firbis, from a MS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, with a translation and 
notes by Dr. O’Donovan,—‘ The Origin and His- 
tory of the Boromean Tribute,’ edited from a MS. 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, with a 
translation and notes, by Mr. Eugene Curry, 
— ‘The Topographical Poems of O’Heerin and 
O’Dugan,’ with notes, by Dr. O’Donovan,—‘ The 
History of the Invasions of Ireland,’ by the Four 
Masters,—‘ History of Ireland,’ by Dr. Geoffrey 
Keating,—‘ History of the Noted Places in Ireland,’ 
—and ‘The Works of Giraldus Cambrensis relating 
to Ireland.’ 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, is open daily, from Ten till Five. Admission 1s,; Cata- 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN at the Rooms 
of the Society of Water-Colour Painters, Pall Mall East, in the 
Morning from 10 to 5; in the Evening from 7 to 10.—Admission, 
Morning, 1s.; Evening, 6d. Catalogues, 





Will shortly close. 

COLOSSEUM, Regent's Park.—Admission, 1s.— The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past Ten till half-past Four. Museum of Sculpture, Conser- 
vatories, Swiss Cottage, &c. The extraordinary PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY NIGHT, every Evening from Seven till Ten, 
Music from Two till half-past Four, and during the Evening. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street 
—Additional Pictures. The Battle of Inkermann, and Great 
Storm in the Black Sea—The Cavalry Charge at Balaklava, 
Battle of the Alma, Pictorial Map of Sebastopol, &c., are also ex- 
hibited in_the Diorama, illustrating events of the war.—The 
— by Mr. Stoequeler. Daily at 3 and 8.—Admission, 1s., 2s., 





LOVE’S LENTEN ENTERTAIN MENTS.—UPPER HALL, 
REGENT GALLERY, 69, QUADRANT, Regent Street, com- 
letely re-fitted for the occasion, with New Entrance, New 
e, New Cloak-rooms, &c. Every Evening at 8, except Sa- 
turday ; Saturday, at 3—Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, Mr. 
LOVE will present his NEW ENTERTAINMENT. with appro- 
riate mutative t and appoint ts throughout, called 
THE LONDON SEASON,’ and other entertainments. On 
Wednesday and Friday, a LECTURE onthe OCCULT POWERS 
f the VOICE; followed by the entertainment called LOVE 
IN ALL SHAPES; with LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. —On 
Saturday at 3, Love in all Shapes, with other entertainments,— 
Pianoforte, Miss Julia Warman.—Stalls, 3s.; Area, 28. ; Gallery, 
2—Tickets at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; 
oe Music Depdt, 19, Poultry; and at the Rooms, between 12 
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SOCIETIES. 

Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 15.—Admiral 
Smyth, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Franks exhibited 
@ specimen of majolica ware, with the arms of 
Guicciardini and Salviati. — The Rev. Thonias 
Hugo exhibited an engraved Celt found in Irelaiid. 
—Mr. Major read a communication ‘On the sup- 
posed Site of the Submerged City of Vineta.’ 





Royan Socrery or Lrreratore.—Feb. 14.— 
Sir John Doratt, V.P., in the chair.Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd read a paper ‘On the Central Group of the 
Panathenaic Frieze of the Parthenon.’—The scope 





of this paper was an attempt to identify the twelve 
seated principal figures of this group, which are 
marked by superior proportions, as of superior 
nature, heroic or divine, to those that take part 
in the procession. The subject has been long 
under discussion, and is rendered difficult from the 
defects of drawings, but most of all from the omis- 
sion by the sculptor in almost every case of any 
distinct attribute; elucidation has, therefore, to be 
sought by adopting asa key the few names that 
are incontrovertible, considering their reference to 
the Goddess, the Temple, the Panathenaic festival, 
the records of Athenian traditions and national 
feelings,—and hence inferring probable associates 
that also suit the forms, gestures, and expressions 
of the unappropriated figures. After a detailed 
exposition of the proofs by which he satisfied him- 
self of the correctness and significance of the names 
he assigned, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd concluded with 
these observations on the work itself:—‘‘The more 
the frieze is studied the greater will be the admi- 
ration of the genius displayed upon it in plan, 
invention, drawing, and execution :—whatever 
inequalities there are appear to be due to differ- 
ences in execution alone, and not, as in the case 
of some of the Metopes, to the original defects of 
inferior design. The copy of the frieze placed 
round the exterior of the Atheneum Club, in Pall 
Mall, affords in some respects the best opportunity 
of studying the art of its design, though, of course, 
the position is too high, and has otherdisadvantages, 
as every position other than the original must have. 
It was from observation of the Pall Mall copies 
that I first pointed out the order of the cavalcade 
as following on in ranks of six or eight horsemen 
abreast.” 





British ARcH#OLOGIcAL Assocration.— Feb. 
14.—F. H. Davis, Esq. V.P., inthe chair.—The Earl 
of Perth and Melfort was enrolled an Associate, and 
three other members were elected.—Mr. Thomp- 
son produced a portion of Leaden Pipe dug up in 
Broad Street during the last summer.—Mr. Dew 
forwarded a notice.of discoveries now taking place 
at Comb Down, Bath. Five stone coffins have 
already been dug up, and in two of them were 
perfect skeletons,—one of a male, the other a 
female.—Mr. Syer Cuming read a short paper on 
a curious collection of Clay Tobacco Pipes, ranging 
fifty-two specimens, from the introduction of to- 
bacco to the reign of George the First.— Mr. 
Planché exhibited a fine specimen of Bascinet, of 
the time of Edward the Third, with chain-mail 
attached, extending down the neck and upon the 
shoulders.—Mr. Horman Fisher exhibited a spe- 
cimen of forgery in Mola Ware, reported to have 
been found in London.—Mr. Irving exhibited a 
plate of Delft Ware, with the portrait of Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, queen of Charles the Second. The 
initials C. R. were placed on the sides of the por- 
trait.—Mr. Jobbins exhibited some large vellum 
sheets of an Antiphonale, ornamented with most 
superb and elaborate illuminations. These had 
formerly been in the possession of Mr. Beckford, 
of Fonthill.—Mr. Vere Irving read a paper on a 
Seal reported to have been that of Marie Stewart, 
but which he clearly made out to be that of Mary 
of Este, the wife of James the Second. 





Sratisticat.—Feb. 19.—Thomas Tooke, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—J. M. Hammack, Esq., and 
J. L. Ricardo, Esq., M.P., were elected Fellows. 
—‘On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt during the 
First French War, 1793—1801, with some State- 
ments in Defence of the Method of Funding 
employed,’ by William Newmarch, Esq.—The 
author commenced by stating that it had been the 
habit for some time for writers on finance to 
assume, that in the loans raised by Mr. Pitt during 
the first French War of 1793—1801, there was not 
only great extravagance in the manner of obtain- 
ing contracts for the money, but also great,igno- 
rance and disregard of some of the plainest and 
most salutary principles of finance. It had been 
assumed, for example, that in selecting low-rate 
funds, such as Three per Cents., as the media of 
the loans, instead of raising the money at par, or 
in Five per Cents, or in terminable annuities, a 
gratuitous sacrifice was made of the public inter- 





ests, both at the time and for the future; inas- 
much as under the Three-per-Cent. plan, the public 
were cut off from the benefits to arise from reduc- 
tions in the interest of the debt after peace should 
have raised the price of the funds. The object of 
the paper was to show that a careful investigation 
of the circumstances connected with the several 
loans raised by Mr. Pitt would not only fail to 
support these prevalent impressions and assump- 
tions, but, in point of fact, would establish in a 
very conclusive manner propositions of a nature 
almost wholly different. The conclusions so aris- 
ing from actual investigation were stated in the 
paper to be the following five, viz.,—1. That it 
would have been practically impossible to have 
raised most of Mr. Pitt’s loans in the amounts and 
at the times required, if the principle of borrowing 
at par had been enforced. 2. That even if the 
money had been raised in Five per Cents. instead 
of in Three per Cents., the difficulties would have- 
been frequently excessive, and in every case the 
rate of interest, and therefore the annual charge, 
very considerably higher. 3. That when the facts. 
were properly examined, there was no adequate 
justification for imputing extravagance to the 
Minister as regarded the manner in which the- 
loans were raised ; nor for believing that, in the- 
contracts actually entered into, the country did 
not obtain the full benefit of whatever bond fide 
competition could be excited among persons 
qualified by wealth and character to afford proper 
security for the punctual fulfilment of their en- 
gagements. 4. That in the anxious and difficult. 
situation of this country during most of the 
years of the Revolutionary War (1793 — 1801), 
it was a consideration as pressing, as to be- 
come a necessity of the first order, not to increase, 
even by the smallest avoidable amount, the 
pressure of the existing taxes. And, 5, thatasa 
general result, it was not possible, with a due re- 
gard to the exigencies of the time,—especially 
during the six years 1793-98, both inclusive—to- 
raise within the year, by means of old and new 
taxes, a larger revenue than was actually obtained.. 
And with reference to the comparative eligibility 
of low-rate and high-rate funds, as applicable to- 
Mr. Pitt’s loans, the paper was directed to show 
that from the operation of two causes—namely, 
1. The pre-eminent eligibility of consols as a Stock 
Exchange commodity; and 2. Of the extreme 
non-eligibility of high-rate funds as a Stock Ex-- 
change commodity, the actual difference of price 
between Consolsand Five per Cents as the media of 
new loans had been generally so great, as to make 
it prudent and profitable to adopt the low-rate- 
method; and specifically, that this was the actual 
fact during the first French War. Statistics and 
calculations in considerable detail were adduced in. 
support of these views,—and generally, the object 
of the paper was to invite and revive a discussion 
on specific and careful grounds of fact, of financial 
questions relating to the last war, and which, 
under the circumstances of the conflict with Russia, 
had become not only interesting as matters of his-- 
tory, but important as the last and most applicable 
of the lessons of experience to which we could 
refer.—The discussion of the paper was adjourned 
to Monday, the 19th of March. 





Syro-Eeypr1an.—Jan. 9.—Dr. Camps in the 
chair.—Mr. Sharpe delivered a very interesting 
and instructive lecture in explanation of ‘ Hiero- 
glyphics and Hieroglyphical Writing.’ This lecture: 
was illustrated by drawings by Mr. Marsden. 

Feb. 13.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair.—Mr. Ains- 
worth ‘On the Izedis, or Devil Worshippers.’ The- 
writer argued, after detailing the history and dis- 
tribution of these remarkable people, and giving 
the opinions of other travellers and writers, that 
the discovery of the remarkable sculptures at. 
Bavian, close to Shaikh Adi;—and of holy symbols. 
analogous to the Malik Taus, or King Cock ;—as. 
well as the reverence paid to the same demon bird: 
or Iynge, by the ancient Assyrians;—with the: 
other analogies of the reverence of holy springs, in 
the same neighbourhood ;—the worship of the sun 
and fire (the latter introduced among the Assy- 
rians after the time of Zardusht, or Zoroaster) ;— 
the practice of sacrifices ;—the reverence paid to 
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other Assyrian symbolic animals and objects, as | 
the lion, the snake, and the axe;—and the phy- | 
sical aspect of the people, the men wearing ring- | 
lets, the women adorning themselves with the en- 
graved stones and cylinders of the Assyrians of | 
old, and their preserving their chief place of resi- | 
dence close to Nineveh, their most holy place | 
being in actual juxtaposition to the great national | 
sanctuary of the Assyrians ;—would tend to esta- 
blish strong presumptive evidence in favour of an | 
Assyrian origin to these remarkable people. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal Academy, 8.—' On Sculpture,’ by Sir R. Westmacott. | 

Geographical, 84.—Letter from Mr. Wallace on Singapore | 
and Malacca.—-* Meteorological Observations, during 4 | 
Passage from London to Algoa Bay,’ by Dr. Sutherland. | 
—Extracts of a letter from the Rev, Dr. Rebman, dated 
Kisuludini in Rabbai, S.E. Africa —* On Coast Survey of 
South Africa,’ by Mr. Maclear.—‘On the Departure of 
North Australian Expedition.’ 

Institute of Actuaries,7.—A Discussion on the Methods in 
use of Valuing Contingent Reversionary Interests. 

Tves. British Meteorological, 7.—Council. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8—‘ On Steam and Sailing 
Colliers, and the Modes of Ballastiug,’ by Mr. Allen. 

Royal Institution, 3.—* On Electricity,’ by Prof. Tyndall. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4}. 

ee of Arts, 8—‘On Iron Industry of United States,’ 
by Prof. Wilson. 

British Archwological, 84.—'On Particular Points of Cos- 
tume,’ by Mr. Planché. 

Tuurs. Zoological, 3—General. 
— jociety of Antiquaries, 8. 
oyal, 84. 

Royal Academy, 8.—' On Painting,’ by Prof. Hart. 

Royal Institution, 3.—*On English Literature, by Mr. 

onne. 


Mon. 


Wen. 


Fri. Archeological Institute, 4. 
_ Royal Institution, 84.—'On the Economical Application 
of Charcoal to Sanitary Purposes,’ by Dr. Stenhouse. 
Bat. Asi. tic, 2 


Royal Institution, 3.--‘On the Principles of Chemistry,’ by 
Dr. Gladstoue. 





FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lectures on Painting, by Prof. Hart, R.A. 
Lecture II. 

In my previous Lecture, on Thursday last, I| 
endeavoured to explain the true meaning of Imi- 
tation as applied to the art of painting, and to 
define the limits within which the artist should 
restrict its exercise.* I now proceed, in conformity 
with the plan which I laid down at the commence- 
ment of this course, to consider the principles 
which I then enunciated, in their application to 
ancient Art, from the earliest times to the esta- 
blishment of the Christian Church. For, as the 
distinguished artist who preceded me in this 
Chair well observed,—‘‘ The only mode in which 
instruction can be conveyed, after the principles 
derived from Nature are pointed out, is to draw 
attention, in detail, to the varieties of practice 
that have prevailed in different ages and schools, 
and ascertain how far they are founded in truth— 
not so much to recommend their imitation, as to 
quicken powers that may serve as guides in new 
and untried ways.” 

Before I enter on the inquiry which is to engage 
us this evening, I think it necessary to observe, in 
order that you may more clearly follow the course 
which I am about to pursue, that, in these early 
ages of their cultivation, the Fine Arts were made 
almost exclusively ministrant to the purposes of 
Religion. This will be sufficient to account for the 
fact, that the imitative principle, on which I have 
already expatiated, was, at that period, almost | 
entirely subordinated to the dominant spiritual | 
element. Nor was this mode of treatment limited | 
in its application to Painting, it extended, in an 
equal degree, to Sculpture. Architecture, though 
less an imitative art, was subject, in no meaner 
extent, to the same influence. 

And here I would observe, that when, for the 
purpose of illustration, I find it necessary to recur 
to Architecture or Sculpture, it will be with the 
object of enforcing such views in regard to forms, 
quantities, or other attributes, which I believe the 
art of painting has, more or less, derived from 
them :—nor do I make such allusion with any 
desire of obtruding my own observations respect- 
ing arts so ably represented here by their re- 
spective Professors. Interwoven as these arts 
have been from the earliest periods of their cul- 
tivation, and almost inseparable as they are, it 
would be next to an impossibility to treat of any 
one without entering into consideration of the 











others; and when we recollect that Painting, in{ Painting and Sculpture; based as they are on the 


| origin. 


any state of perfection, was latest in its appear- 
ance, no one can hesitate to admit the obligations 
under which it exists to them both. 

Of the obligation to Sculpture, the very educa- 
tion of a young painter is the best evidence. With- 
out the study of Sculpture, his conception of the 
Ideal, his sense of Beauty, Grace, and Proportion 
would be dependent on the native perception of 
his own mind, and as each constitution of mind is 
individual, each perception, if undisciplined, must 
be equally so. In this way the standard of the 
Ideal would be vague and uncertain, and there 
would be among men no one point of concord on 
the subject. 





It is by means of the sculptor's art, as I have 
before said, that we obtain in regard to Form and 
Character, a knowledge of their permanent attri- 
butes in embodiments no less remarkable for their 
beauty than for that variety which ranges through | 
every condition of age, essence, or sex. 

The symmetry of Architecture has so often in- | 
fluenced the operations of the painter’s art, that | 
it stands with Sculpture in a like category. Some | 
of the most sublime pictorial creations have been 
provoked by the necessities of architectural situa- | 
tion—often apparently unpropitious—often result- 
ing in successes exactly in the inverse ratio of the | 
unpromising nature of such conditions, These’ 
are among the best attestations that can be offered 
of the fact, that Architecture, while she afforded an 
asylum to the painter for his art, gave him also 
the suggestion for his composition—a suggestion 
often as much the cause of exciting his mind to 
freshness of fancy as his hand to freedom of exe- | 
cution. 

It will be necessary to consider the relative 
order of the three arts. Architecture administer- ' 
ing to the first necessities of man, is of the earliest 
In its development, through a succes- 
sion of periods, it always shows itself governed by 
certain general principles, arising out of physical 
laws and mechanical rules. These have met with 
so much of the concurrent sanction of ages, as now 
to have become of a fixed nature—principles of 
conduct to the professor, and deemed so arbitrary 
that any departure from them is considered a vio- 
lation of propriety. The code derived from ancient 
Greek practice is, in fact, considered by the best 
authorities, perfect. 

Sculpture and Painting, on the contrary, though 
equally governed by principles and laws depending 
entirely on the representation of natural objects, | 
are susceptible of greater variety,—the leading 
characteristic of the inexhaustible source whence 
their inspirations are derived—Nature. On the | 
manifestations of the truth which they make, and | 
the modes in which this truth is exemplified, much | 
of their success depends. They deny to their | 
votaries the implicit submission to types, which, it | 
is contended, must be yielded by the architect. If} 
these are permitted to control the painter or the 
sculptor to a similar extent, it must be at the 
expense of his originality; and if he indulge in any 
set habits of thought, the conventionalities with 
which he commences must terminate in the man- 
nerism inseparable from such restricted thinking. 

Of the three arts, Painting has most claim to 
vitality of purpose. Herein she has the advantage 
over Sculpture of enlisting a wider range and a 
greater number of imitative truths. Sculpture, 
with the power of producing positive relief, is 
wanting in the charm of colour as a means of ex- 
ternal realization. Painting, by the aid of light 
and shade, simulates this relief so peculiar to 
Sculpture, but superadding colour gives the sem- 
blance of superficial truths,—and by superficial, I 
mean the external and characteristic traits of hue 
or tint which distinguish the special object. 

The eye, that “mirror of the soul” which the 
sculptor is constrained to render in an abstract 
sense, and by means little calculated to compensate 
for the deficient appliances at his command, the 
painter expresses by agents that will comply with 
every regard to variety in structural particular,— 
colour, light and shade, and condition,—and can 
thus pourtray the inward emotions of the soul with 
a power and intelligence that make the appeal no 
less extensive than sure. The appreciation of 
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imitation of natural objects, is certain, although it 
may, as I have already shown you, not always be 
sound; yet the objects themselves, which it is the 
purpose of these arts to represent, form so many 
data whence the relative degrees of the truth of 
the representation can be estimated. 

The architect, on the contrary, labours under 
fewer advantages. He must depend on his public 
to have either a special organization, or a specially 
instructed intelligence, to have either his plans or 
his elevations justly estimated, for the principles 
he applies being abstract, it is more by the material 
agency he employs that his art is judged. In pro- 
portion as he administers to material wants, he is 
successful. Our daily experience satisfies us of the 
defective appreciation of this art. One fact is un- 





| deniable :—that the great beauty of Architecture 


consists in its fitness.—How much is comprehended 
in that single word ! 

I shall only dwell on the relative value of the 
three arts, by observing that where any fusion of 
their principles takes place, the inevitable conse- 
quence is a certain loss of the separate integrity of 
the conditions special to each. For example, 
Sculpture becomes too picturesque, when it in- 
dulges in imitation beyond the range of its means, 
or when the imitations can only be partial for the 
want of the use of colour to make them complete ; 
just as Painting becomes too sculpturesque when 
the formality peculiar to the plastic art—one of 
the conditions essential to the expression of repose 
—gives an impression of permanence of action; 
and both Sculpture and Painting may become too 
architectonic if, when not employed for purposes 
of mural decoration, they are suggestive of forms 
and spaces that arise out of architectural intention. 

Our acquiescence, then, in the manifestations of 
either of the three arts is just in proportion to the 
degree in which the principles peculiar to each 
have been complied with by the artist. 

The Arts are the landmarks of Civilization. By 
their means we are instructed no less in the social 
progress than in the extent of refinement to which 
at various periods the most celebrated nations of 
the earth have arrived. Like the Nilometers of 


| old, they inform us of the precise changes they 


have severally undergone, no less than of the dif- 
ferent degrees of elevation to which, in the fluctu- 
ations of empires and states, they have attained. 
Long anterior to any written record found in 
the pages of the poet or historian, even to that 
Volume which we all hold in veneration, nations 
existed who employed, though in a rudimentary 


| form, the language of Art—that “‘inestimable Art” 


—which has been properly described as one which 
‘softens, refines, and embellishes the intercourse 
of life.” 

The means which the graphic and plastic arts 
supplied were among the earliest employed by the 
nations of antiquity for the expression of their re- 
ligious aspirations, and the preservation of docu- 
mentary or biographical details; these were re- 
corded in characters and forms of objects with 
which they were familiar, subordinated to an ima- 
ginative treatment which was not the mere result 
of accident, but a studied reflection of their 
spiritual wants as well as of their social condition. 
Thus, when we should now be otherwise deficient 
in a knowledge of primitive history, or dependent 
for it on fragments of fabulous tradition or unau- 
thenticated travel, the language of Art, supplied 
by the sculptor’s chisel, or the painted wall, fills 
up the blank, and furnishes the information we 
require. 

The peculiar mission which it was the province 
of the Arts, from their earliest appearance and 
until a comparatively recent period, to fulfil, it will 
be my endeavour to explain. The aspiring ten- 
dencies of the human mind first considered Art in 
its spiritual essence rather than in its material 
nature. Devotional fervour in the earliest times, 
as in the Middle Ages, rose superior to the defi- 
ciencies of optical observation, or the dexterities of 
manual skill. The end and object of Art being to 
aid in the promulgation of Religion,—the highest 
and most deep-seated principle of which ournature 
is susceptible,—the absence of other sources of 
knowledge, the peculiar condition of the major 





part of society, and the power of ruling hierarchies, 
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invested Art with the privilege of communicating 
to masses of the human family intelligence which 
could not have been conveyed in any other man- 
ner. Although the living principle that animated 
these Arts was manifested in systems in which our 
sympathies have now no share, they may yet com- 
mand our attention for having endured through 
lengthened periods and furnished for our contem- 
plation some of the noblest exercises of man’s in- 
genuity. 

Art, then, as a mental exercise, and in its loftiest 
application, may well challenge our calm inquiry, 
no less than furnish reasons for the successes which 
it achieved; and this also explains why, when 
that aspiration ceased to afford an impulse and 
give a direction to the energies of its professors, it 
should have declined from a great and sanctified 
system of expression, from an elevating and ex- 
panding exercise of mind, into a narrow and 
limited channel of material agency. 

At a time when there was a spirit abroad which 
rose superior to material forms, the artist looked 
beyond and out of himself, into spiritualisms; and 
dealt in abstractions congenial with the feelings 
and the poetry of his own times;—if he did not 
fully recognize Art in its imitative capacity, it was 
in consequence of respect for creeds, no less than 
of the shortcomings which a defective education 
may have induced,—and when afterwards he did 
employ natural objects with more strict regard to 
their artistic presentment, he did so by availing 
himself of their highest and completest forms. 

Whenever departures from formal or actual cir- 
cumstance occur, they are so marked as to satisfy 
us that they are not the result of chance. The 
differences are so specific and so obvious as to 
warrant the belief that they arose from positive 
intention. For instance, in very remote times, 
when the idea of greatness or sublimity was in- 
tended to be conveyed, vastness of scale was re- 
sorted to. The colossal form was the mode of its 
expression. Thus we have the Tower of Babel, 
the Egyptian Memnon, the Pyramids of Gizeh, 
the colossal figure set up in the plains of Dura, the 
Assyrian deities, the Jupiter and the Minerva of 
Phidias, the Mausoleum of Hadrian. Other attri- 
butes of Power found expression through means as 
significant. These were the figurative modes by 
which nations possessing poetry as an inheritance 
gave their other arts embodiment. It would be 
unreasonable to estimate such arts by the tests 
which our present condition and feelings supply; 
ave must endeavour to carry ourselves back to esti- 
mate them—back through their several poetic con- 
ditions—to days when not one of those facile 
modes existed of interchanging ideas which now 
follow each other in such rapid succession,—when 
the electric current or the high pressure, with 
their material advantages, had not supplanted the 
poetical machinery of spiritual aspiration,—when 
the prophetic page of Holy Writ, or the strains of 
the Greek or English bard, had not to yield in 
interest to the monthly division of the popular tale. 

Cimmerian darkness envelopes in mystery the 
original derivation of the Fine Arts—a poetical 
condition worthy of their birth and significant of 
that mission in which they were first engaged. In 
Jands where the poetical images employed by the 
Deity for the promise of a countless population 
were ‘fas the stars of the heaven, and as the 
sand which is upon the sea-shore,” we may well 
realize the condition of mind in which Art would 
be accepted,—where Nature would be regarded 
with the eyes of the heart rather than according 
to the classifications of the naturalist. In Chaldean 
lands, where a shepherd people encamped under 
the vault of its rich Oriental sky, accustomed to 
contemplate nightly those magnificent images 
which, according to their pastoral reveries or do- 
mestic affections, were invested with sacred attri- 
butes, we can readily understand how highly 
attuned must have been their intelligences to the 
reception of the imaginative treatments of man 
in Fine Art. To these lands all authorities agree 
in ascribing its earliest practice. 

Egyptian Art, next in order, presents us with 
some of the simplest forms of artistic expres- 
sion—forms which the hieratic system imposed as 
conditions on the artist, which restricted his imi- 





tative capacity, and sought to make his represen- 
tation not so much the ‘‘ counterfeit presentment” 
of natural truth as the symbol of religious personi- 
fication. 

Among aboriginal people, Art is always an im- 
portant instrument of education, and it is some- 
times their sole teacher. In Egypt this was ac- 
complished through rocky masses on which the 
sculptor’schisel had engraved its lessons, or through 
the outspread lotus on which forms in ink had 
become eloquent of ideas, or of facts of history, or 
principles of religion. Thus, on the roll of papyrus 
or on the basalt block are some of the earliest 
applications of graphic agency in hieroglyphical 
or sacred-written character; but their art is of a 
rudimentary kind. Nor was this habit confined 
solely to the Egyptian people. The practice is 
known to have existed among primitive nations in 
more modern times. When Cortez and his fol- 
lowers arrivedin Mexico, Montezuma was informed 
of the fact by the drawings which the Mexican 
emissaries made of the Spaniards, their vessels, 
cavalry, and other munitions of war. And on 
wigwams and other properties of North American 
tribes which have been exhibited in this country 
I have seen many instances of similar religious 
symbols in picture-writing. 

When we consider that the reputation of the 
works of Parrhasius, Zeuxis and Apelles is only 
traditional, how great must be the interest with 
which we behold specimens of painting long ante- 
rior to the days in which those artists flourished! 
There are in the British Museum proofs of the 
pictorial skill of the Egyptian :—Fresco pictures, 
certainly the earliest examples of painting to be 
found in this country, crude in their general 
design, yet with the traits of refinement and feel- 
ing that are not always to be met with in works 
in which the technical and imitative conditions 
have been more fully complied with. 
these studies are no less remarkable for refinement 
than feminine grace. And the late Mr. Flaxman 
remarks of Egyptian sculpture generally, that 
“The forms of the female face have much the same 
outline and progression towards beauty in the 
features as we see in some of the early Greek 
statues.” F 

It is the custom to believe that the Egyptian 
artist was so completely restricted by religious 
dogmas as to have been excluded from every 
chance of producing variety either in form, propor- 
tion, or character. This is not entirely the fact. 
From a close examination of existing specimens, 
I believe that they exhibited Variety in their forms. 
That they had varied standards of proportion for 
their several personifications is proved by certain 
monuments, in which four different standards of 
proportion are applied to the production of sta- 
tues. That they exhibited variety of physiogno- 
mical character must be clear to those who have 
not looked in an indifferent or indolent manner on 
the statues themselves. Individuality is no less 
to be remarked in their efforts in portraiture. An 
inferior or superior degree of anatomical knowledge 
are among the evidences of earlier or later styles. 
The casual observer may pronounce as mannerism 
what I would rather accept as generic or ethno- 
graphic condition. Individualized forms may be 
discerned that not only evidence intentions of pro- 
ducing individual resemblance, but justify the 
inference of accuracy in their representation. 
Eminent ethnologists have not only recognized in 
their outlined profiles great accuracy in the re- 
presentation of conformations, corroborated by 
local and other circumstances, but they have de- 
tected specific differences to such an extent as to 
satisfy them of the intention to pourtray individual 
character. It is, however, to be remarked that in 
these profiles the eye is always represented as if 
seen in full front. This peculiarity of treatment 
arose from ignorance of the principles of per- 
spective. For-want of a knowledge of those prin- 
ciples, the Egyptian artist could no more delineate 
the human eye as it appears in a profile view of 
the head than he could represent the front view of 
the head in a picture or bas-relief. And this in- 
capacity is not characteristic of Egyptian artists 
alone. 

The Assyrians, Persians, Mexicans, and even 


Many of, 


the Greek and Etruscan Vase-painters are equally 
remarkable for the selection of the profile aspect. 
Their treatments, however, were relatively im- 
provements on Egyptian precedent. A greater 
degree of carefulness and accuracy was shown by 
the Egyptians in other important physiognomical 
particulars ; differences of country and race are 
clearly distinguishable, and a larger amount of 
observation and pains-taking was always mani- 
fested in the delineation of the head than in that 
of the other portions of the human figure. 

_ Extreme vividness of Colour is a great peculiarity 
in the architectural and other decorations of the 
Egyptians. The primitive colours were more 
generally employed than their combinations, and 
there was but little attempt at gradation. Flesh 
was represented on their bas-reliefs (perhaps the 
first form of their pictorial art) or on the flat sur- 
face of a wall or tomb by flat tints,—differences of 
race being indicated by differences in those tints. 
The quantity of white ground left in juxtaposition 
with the primitive colours was one of the main 
reasons of the intensified appearance of those 
colours. All travellers agree in their expressions 
of astonishment at the brilliancy of these decora- 
tions. Many Oriental nations at this day, as you 
are well aware, continue to employ similar motives, 
More than one object in the Eastern department 
of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park might be 
traced to the influence of a taste that two or three 
thousand years before had prevailed on the borders 
of the Nile. 

Whatever arts the Israelites may have originally 
possessed, it was obviously the policy of Assyrian 
and Roman conquests to annihilate. To the pages 
of Holy Writ we must refer for information on this 
subject,—although the scattered and incidental 
notices which they contain only make the task of 
realization more difficult. Those illustrations which 
have been furnished by learned Fathers of the 
Romish Church must be accepted with the reserva- 
tion due to mere assumption. 





It must, however, be recollected, in considering 
Hebrew Art, that the great incentive to Art-study 
was wanting to the Israelite. Forbidden, by Divine 
command, from employing it on the noblest objects 
and for the highest purposes, Religion, which in 
' other countries enlisted and almost engrossed the 

artist’s assistance, in Judea rejected his aid; and 
thus deprived of its patronage, and excluded from 
its service, it is not surprising that no school of 
Art should have been formed worthy of a nation 
| which, by its poetry and its music, has established 
a character for all time. 
| ‘The knowledge necessary for the production of 
| the Tabernacle and its furniture (entrusted to 
| Bezaleel and Aholiab) may be partly ascribed to 
| the influence of types suggested by the Court of 
which they had so long been subjects. Of Painting 
we hear nothing. The embroidered works which 
are described to us suggest an hypothesis of no 
great extravagance. ‘Their execution implies a 
previous design, — the possibility of supplying 
which isestablished by the present existence of such 
pictorial examples as I have already alluded to as 
having been produced in Egypt three centuries be- 
fore this time. It is then not too much to assume 
that they may have called into requisition for their 
embroidery such coloured designs as were neces- 
sary to furnish the worker in blue, purple, scarlet, 
and fine linen with the patterns for his occupation. 
Embroidery was an early form of the pictorial 
expression. Tyre and Babylonia were celebrated 
for their works of this kind; and although Homer, 
so explicit in his descriptions of sculptured shields, 
is silent on Painting, he particularly describes the 
productions of the needle. That early display of 
Chromatic Art was, by a curious coincidence, 
among the latest suggestions and incentives to the 
production of some of the noblest creations of one 
of the greatest minds the world ever saw :—you 
will recollect that the Cartoons of Raphael were 
designs to be elaborated through the instrumen- 
tality of the embroiderer's skill. ; 

That the adequate amount of native talent did 
not exist when, in the height of Jewish prosperity, 
it was sought to execute a most important work 
involving multiform considerations of Fine-Art 
character, is made apparent when King Solomon, 
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in seeking to realize the plans which his father 
transmitted to him for the construction of the 
Temple, found himself necessitated to apply for 
assistance to a neighbouring monarch. The 
solicitation itself is an admission made by the 
Hebrew king, that his native resources, either in 
material or skill, were inadequate to the import- 
ance of his task,—while the —_ - Hiram a 

uent of the great degree of refinement to 
bare the several arts had attained among the 
Pheenicians. The extent of their maritime and 
commercial enterprise is strikingly made known in 
that chapter of Ezekiel which predicts the fall of 
their capital. The Pheenicians are known also to 
us through the page of more modern history, and 
could our own coast speak, it would be eloquent 
of their frequent visits. With their arts, we have 
no more specific acquaintance. 

An attentive consideration of the Assyrian 
monuments cannot fail to convince that this people 
was advancing in civilization. Their sculpture 
shows progressive powers; they exhibit more effort 
at composition,—more attentive observation of 
Nature,—more manipulative excellence and com- 
pleteness in their parts. Differences of style and 
epoch explain this variety. A single figure stand- 
ing behind an altar, recently added to the collec- 
tion in our Museum, is an advance in taste and 
skill on any of the other monuments, and not 
unlike evidence of the early Greek schools, Com- 
pared with the manifestations of Egyptian Art, there 
is evidently less subjection to religious control. 
The monuments of Egypt and Assyria signify two 
distinct conditions: they express that the Egyp- 
tian belonged to timesofabstraction,—his means of 
representation were emblematic, and his language 
conventional; the Assyrian belonged to times 
more prosaic, and dealt in modes more real. 
The art of the Egyptian was made almost entirely 
ministrant to his religious system;—that of the 
Assyrian was more a record of his military 
triumphs. The personages of his sacred system 
caused the Egyptian an intentional departure from 
Nature in the more square—more simplified— 
more stern expression of human form as the me- 
dium of the spiritual idea ;—the Assyrian, more 
spherical in his forms, was more material—more 
realistic in treatments which aimed at a greater 
degree of anatontical truth, attention to details in 
accessorial particular, or excellence of execution. 
The Egyptian yearned after the Ideal—the Assy- 
rian after the Picturesque. The Egyptian ex- 
pressed Repose—the Assyrian, Action. In their 
painted monuments they, like the Egyptians, 
sought to express races and character as much by 
differences of flat colours or tints as by differences 
of form. 

There is a moral significance attached to some of 
these bas-reliefs, which it is impossible to overlook. 
By their artistic forms some of the objections of 
the sceptic are successfully refuted. In beholding 
those remarkable scenes of the Siege of Lachish 
he may be satisfied that Sennacherib did actually 
appear against that city, no less than he may dis- 
cern in those mysterious forms, part human, part 
animal, correspondences with, if not corroborations 
of, what Daniel dreamed, or Ezekiel sang. 

But few remains of Painting have been hitherto 
discovered either in the ruins of Nineveh or Baby- 
lon. The ancient writer who speaks of the pic- 
tured forms of men and animals on the walls of the 
Palace of Semiramis must be supposed to refer to 
those painted bricks of which specimens exist in 
our own Museum, and a few interesting examples 
of which are given in Mr. Layard’s ‘Second Series 
of the Monuments of Nineveh.’ Future excava- 
tions will probably add to our knowledge of their 
figure-painting, of which these bricks furnish so 
valuable an example—an example, we are to re- 
collect, only intended for an ordinary constructive 
purpose. As far, however, as I have yet seen, 
they are inferior in intensity of colour to existing 
specimens of Egyptian painting. More than one 
example of Assyrian ornamentation has been ap- 
propriated by the Greeks. Some of the very deco- 
rations of the British Museum itself owe their 
origin to the same source. The modern architect 
was probably little aware that he was reproducing 
the motives of such ancient times, 





On the consolidation of the Median with the 
Persian Empire, Babylon became one of its capital 
cities. It will then not be difficult to comprehend 
the influence of Assyrian upon Persian Art. The 
discovery of the Assyrian remains has modified an 
opinion. previously entertained that it was Egyp- 
tian example which exercised most influence on 
the Fine Arts among the Persians. Artistically, it 
may be said, Egypt acted on Persia only through 
the medium of Assyria. A comparison between 
Babylonian and Persian antiquities clearly shows 
how much the latter had borrowed from Assyrian 
precedent ; and a small amount of examination 
will not only satisfy us of the close general resem- 
blance between these several styles, but will also 
exhibit a gradual progress, on which the Greeks 
were soon to engraft their superior tastes. 

In bas-relief, there is a striking correspondence 
between the profile figure of Cyrus at Mourgaub 
and the profile monarchs of Nineveh, and in the 
various processions of warriors and captives. A 
more remarkable correspondence is that existing 
between those winged monsters, half man half bull, 
or half lion half man,—one of which at Persepolis 
is almost identical with those of Nimroud and 
Khorsabad. In Persian Art we observe greater 
fluency in the general treatment, greater simplicity 
in the attitudes, and more truthfulness in the cha- 
racters of the limbs—the anatomical markings are 
more defined, and there is less general exaggera- 
tion. The profiles of the soldiers, with their cireu- 
lar shields, —the well-cast draped figures, with their 
long hair collected together and bound round the 
head by a fillet, —the horses and other animals, are 
highly suggestive of the Grecian type of the 
Etruscan Vase. The progress in Persian Art is 
manifest and undoubted. 

Few traces of Painting, however, have been 
preserved in Persia; even that which is known 
in reference to its cultivation, through the instru- 
mentality of Herodotus, amounts to little more 
than a record of the decorations of the walls of 
one of the palaces, or treasure-cities, of one of the 
Kings of Ecbatana. 

Enough, however, has been said to show how 
the taste of Egypt and Assyria was transmitted 
to Greece through Persia; and thé value of As- 
syrian example is enhanced when we discover 
that Greece, at first, appears to have adopted her 
style of ornamentation as much as Persia had 
done her treatment of the human figure. I may 
here observe, incidentally, that it is thought that 
Apelles had travelled into Asia, with his friend 
Alexander, in some of his expeditions against the 
Persians. 

Lydia, as a state, rose into eminence when the 
Assyrian Empire fell into decay, and the mon- 
archies of Babylon and Media were established. 
Under Gyges, at Sardis, the Lydians became a 
people of great consideration. They were the first 
to coin gold and silver. From them the Ionic 
Greeks are said to have derived various improve- 
ments in the useful and ornamental arts, especially 
in the weaving and dyeing of fine fabrics, in the 
process of Metallurgy, and in the style of their 
music. When Sardis in the time of Croesus fell 
into the hands of Cyrus, the Persians naturally 
benefited by those arts for which the conquered 
nation had become so distinguished. The proxi- 
mity of Sardis to the Greek cities of Ionia, probably 
exercised an important influence on the latter. 
Candaules and Gyges both enjoy the reputation of 
having been the encouragers of the liberal arts. 
Candaules paid Bularchus for his picture of the 
Battle of the Magnetes, according to its weight in 
gold. Gyges, as will presently be seen, not only 
encouraged the Arts, but, as we are told, showed 
some disposition to practise them himself. And 
here it may not be inappropriate to mention, in 
connexion with the reputation which the Lydians 
enjoy for having coined the first money, that to 
Numismatics, i.¢., to impressions from the ex- 
amples of Sicilian dye-sinking, which are to be 
met with in the cabinets of virtwosi, we are in- 
debted for some of the oldest examples in exist 
of classic Art. These are remarkable for a more 
important quality than that of mere antiquity, 
posed great and unsurpassed beauty of design and 
relief, 








Language has already been exhausted in essay- 
ing to put in proper estimation the taste and re- 
finement of that section of the human race with 
whom Beauty is more expressive of an intuitive 
faculty than of a cultivated perception. There is, 
I feel, no sufficient definition under the control 
of any dialect that can grasp the full extent of so 
vast a subject as that of Greek Art,—composed as 
it is of so many elements, seen systematically 
contributing to the expression of one great prin- 
ciple—the principle of Beauty; not beauty in the 
sense physical, as developed through agencies 
of technical excellence, but the superior Beauty 
of the Ideal, revealed either in Essence, Form, 
Action, Character, or Expression. 

A gallery of Greek sculpture or a view of its 
great edifices, will bring before us either spiritual 
or selectedforms, or exemplifications of proportions 
and quantities, that as much fascinate our vision 
as they enthral our imagination. Art here has an 
ennobling purpose. Creations of character, em- 
bodiments of poetic fictions, intended as abstract 
representations of Divine Attributes, exhibit the 
plastic art administering to the promulgation of a 
mythology eminently suggestive of almost endless 
presentment, Although it is not permitted to me 
to make more than a general allusion to Sculpture, 
I may add that we enjoy in our Museum a privi- 
lege in respect of that art which could only be 
obtained in reference to Painting by means of 
foreign travel. You have its history from periods 
anterior to the Deedalian time down to the days of 
Pericles,—from itsrudimentary struggles toits most 
accomplished results; in each, in all, animated 
with similar earnest, spiritual motive, though ex- 
pressed in terms or modes often in striking contrast. 

For examples of Painting we are less fortunate, 
Time has dealt ruthlessly with her more fragile 
materials—traditions only of her triumphs survive 
the destruction of their chemical elements. It is 
unreasonable to believe that the Greeks, whose 
architecture is unsurpassed, and whose sculpture 
supplies the principles of our daily practice, should 
have possessed inferior powers in the art of paint- 
ing. To what extent both Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture made demand on its co-operation is well 
known. This was, it will be remembered, a prac- 
tice when the sculptor’s talent finding itself insuffi- 
cient to realize the ideal, sought extraneous agencies 
to embellish his wooden figure or clay model. And 
it is but little likely that the architect who recog- 
nized in Painting an important auxiliary to the 
decoration of his edifice, should have been satisfied 
with the presence of mediocre pictures for its em- 
bellishment. 

Phidias and others, themselves no mean culti- 
vators of the art of painting, were, we may be 
assured, competent to judge of pictorial excellence, 
and unlikely to permit the introduction of works 
which were either ill calculated to sustain the: 
sanctity of their religious system, or likely to dis- 
turb the harmony of their architectural arrange- 
ment. Phidias of all men is unlikely to have 
allowed this,—he who had executed his statue of 
Jupiter at Elis so beautifully that it is said 
*‘to have increased the devotion of its votaries; 
so that,” observes Quintilian, ‘this great master’s. 
work equalled our highest ideas of Divine Ma- 
jesty.” The earliest notices of Greek painting 
depend almost entirely on tradition or casual men- 
tion. To divest them of their ordinary fanciful 
accompaniment would be to deprive them of some 
very poetical idea, congenial with the times, the 
subjects, or the associations with which they are 80 
intimately blended. We should be sorry, for ex- 
ample, to abandon the fabled origin of the prac- 
tice of the simple contour which, as Pliny informs 
us, arose from the fact that Gyges the Lydian, ob- 
serving his own shadow cast on a wall, immediately 
outlined it with a piece of charcoal. Notwith- 
standing the physical difficulties of the situation, 
the story is in keeping with the poetical genius of 
the remote period to which the incident is ascribed. 
The simple monochrome of the School of Corinth 
announces a further advance in the early practice 
of nt which, if no mural or moveable: 
tablet exists, it is yet attested through the instru- 
mentality of the fictile vase. If the charms of 
colour or light and shade do not exist in these vases,. 
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there still remains the power of specifying beauty 
of contour in the various effects of the different 
passions on the human form. It is also easy to 


-express differences of race as well as physiogno- 


mical and other peculiarities. But it was not long 
before attempts were made to enhance the simple 
contour by the introduction of colour; and as we 
again learn from Pliny, Cleophantus the Corinth- 
ian was the first to avail himself of chromatic 


agency by employing in his designs the ground | of 


fragments of a red potsherd. 

Attempts at perspective were beheld in those 
catagrapha—oblique imagines—attempts at fore- 
shortening, the discoveries of Cimon of Cleon. 
Subsequently came Polygnotus and his school, 
whose historical pictures adorned temples and 

rticoes. Some of these applied principles of 
inear and aerial perspective, or at least of sciagra- 
phy, with the illusive powers which they con- 
tribute, to the realization of scenic effect, and to 
the decoration of houses. Apollodorus and 
Agatharcus carried these arts to great perfection. 
Even earlier than the days of Sophocles, these 
appliances are supposed to have been cultivated. 
The resources of the art were now being increased 
by the aid of Science, which supplied additional 

wers by whose means the fascinations of illusion 
conciliated and won the popular favour. 

The rivalries between Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
prove the extent to which imitation was carried, as 
well as the value attached to it by public apprecia- 
tion. The hand of Alexander holding the light- 
ning, by Apelles, so well foreshortened that it 
appeared to project from the picture, is another 
evidence of the application of scientific principles. 
Like other fables, they point a moral, and prove 
to us that’ there were then, as now, persons who 
attached an undue importance to the mere realiza- 
tion of imitative truth. As an evidence of the 
extent to which Nature was studied, they may be 
accepted; but we are not, therefore, to believe 
that these artists based their claims to renown on 
such humble views. The fame of Zeuxis was 
established on more solid grounds. His celebrated 
single-figure pictures of Juno, of Venus, of Cupid, 
and of Marsyas, were all of high repute. That he 
was fastidious, also, in his endeavour to embody 
character, as I have before remarked, we know 
from the account of the variety of models he em- 
ployed for the production of his ‘ Helen.’ 

It would, however, transcend the limits of my 
brief sketch, and be tedious to enumerate schools, 
artists, or styles, which you may more conve- 
niently make acquaintance with in ancient authors, 
I have mentioned only those more remarkable for 
especial excellence. Great must have been the 
number of Greek artists whose tablet - pictures, 
when afterwards removed to Rome, contributed so 
extensively to the enrichment of her temples and 
public buildings. The panegyrics passed on them 
by Pliny, who had personally inspected them, and 
by other writers who could appreciate beauty of 
sentiment or form, are among the best testimonies 
that, by understandings cultivated to estimate the 
excellence of Greek sculpture and architecture, 
their painting was held in equally high estimation. 

In corroboration of this view, I will only cite 
the opinions of two late distinguished members of 
this Academy. Sir J. Reynolds says of the Greek 
painters,—‘‘ If we had the good fortune to possess 
what the ancients themselves esteemed their 
masterpieces, I have no doubt but we should find 
their figures drawn as the Laocoon, and probably 
coloured like Titian.” And Mr. Flaxman even 
believed ‘‘that the improvements in Sculpture 
succeeded those in Painting, according to the dates, 
as we are able to ascertain them, of remaining 
works,” 

The people known as Rasenians or Etruscans, 
possessing a distinct language and customs, cul- 
tivated, or perhaps originally naturalized, Greek 
Art among themselves, and certainly derived much 
advantage from its adoption. The history and 
traditions which their jictilia record show the 
extent to which they availed themselves of Greek 
literature and civilization. Nor were they slow to 
profit by familiarity with and imitation of Egyptian 
tastes. Many of the objects which have been dis- 
‘eovered, if not originally of Greek manufacture, 
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may have been executed by them after very ap- 
s; and this is supported by the 
fact, that a large number of discoveries have been 
made near situations proximate to the sea and 
Grecian enterprise. Pictures on the walls of 
tombs proclaim diverse influence from early Greek, 
and bear the marks of more unfinished modern 
execution. In many of the twelve Etruscan cities 
it is curious to notice the existence and cultivation 
Art,—a precursor of those tastes and powers 
which afterwards, in the Middle Ages, on the 
identical sites, though with corrupted names, were 
conspicuously displayed in the Italian Republies 
by a Giotto, an Angelico and a Perugino. 

Many of the most captivating forms have been 
conferred by the powers of design on the arts of 
pottery, whether for funereal or convivial purposes. 
These have been adorned with some of the most 
graceful compositions that have ever emanated 
from the human brain. The variety of designs, 
either exemplified in religious or other principles, 
that decorate these vases indicate varieties of 
country, of schools and of painters. Sometimes 
the subjects are historical, at others oriental in 
their character, asserting a belief in the good or 
evil principles, attended on by their respective 
genii or priests. This perpetual struggle is an 
ordinary form of expression lent also to Sculpture. 

Strength, no less than Delicacy and Grace, were 
among the qualities that distinguished the Arts 
of the Etruscan nation, who cultivated with suc- 
cess all the Arts that embellish life. The minds 
that could conceive and the hands that could 
execute the admirable designs on the Etruscan 
Vase, with that wondrous precision, delicacy and 
beauty, were not thereby rendered incapable 
of constructing great architectural masses,—the 
Cloacee or the Cyclopeian wall. Volterra, 
Cortona, and other cities speak through their 
many-sided stones. The Cloaca Maxima is, I 
believe, in these great days of constructive science, 
not deemed a mean exhibition of architectural in- 
telligence; while their cavern-hewn sepulchres, 
with their monolith portals, areadditional evidences 
of that universal feeling pervading the human 
breast, of perpetuating the memory of the dead 
through the agency of Art. No fancy can hope 
to estimate and no powers describe the extent of 
their artistic acquirements. Mystic mirrors, whose 
purposes have excited the conjecture of the anti- 
quary, testify to the engraver’s talent; no object 
and no purpose were beneath the attention of the 
artist, and all were alike elevated into importance 
by the skill with which he endowed them. 

The subjects often appear of the most incon- 
sistent character as decorations for the chambers of 
the departed. Scenes of festivity and mirth—the 
Symposium and the Dance are intended to repre- 
sent the enjoyment of the soul in another state of 
existence; and their only idea of its future happi- 
ness was through the means which during life the 
deceased person enjoyed. For as the materiality 
of the soul constituted a condition of belief, 
a reference to their previous modes of life and a 
beatification of it, expressed their idea of a future 
state. Nor were there wanting more serious and 
gloomy views, as is exemplified by the Meduse 
and monsters, with demons, genii, furies, and the 
whole tribe of revengeful personifications. These 
terrific agencies are contrasted by some of the 
most exquisite combinations of animal and vege- 
table forms, which, if we have now lost their mys- 
tic significance, remain as examples for decorative 
purpose worthy of our emulation. Far distant 
epochs, different tastes, and ideas of pecuniary cost, 
may explain varieties of style. Thus, while Veii 
affords specimens of animal-painting of rude but 
archaic interest, ‘The Chamber of the Boar-Hunt 
at Corneto,’ from its incontestably genuine Hellenic 
design, is allowed to be one of the most instructive 
examples of pictorial art in Etruria. Though 
they have existed on some of the tombs for more 
than 2,000 years, the colours on the stuceo are 
wonderfully brilliant, and ‘‘as fresh,” says Mr. 
Dennis, ‘‘as when first laidon.” Instances might 
be multiplied, but I have no time to specify them. 
It is sufficient to add that, through the instru- 
mentality of the art of Painting (though we know 
so little of their language) we are able to learn 





more of the Etruscan religious belief, their poetical 
views of the transit of souls into unseen worlds, 
and their various conditions when arrived there, 
than from any other source. 

The works of the great masters to which I re- 
ferred when king of Greece, were not destined 
to remain either as objects of divine worship or 
heroic example in the situations to which the 
were first devoted. The Greek Empire, in whi 
culminated the elegancies of life, and which suf- 
fered no source of intelligence to pass unheeded 
that would advance her character, was destined in 
her turn to yield. Thus conquered, her objects of 
Art became the reward of military and other ser- 
vice. Roman notices of the Greek painters allude 
to their productions in their new abodes. The 

oils of the Greek cities, more especially of Corinth, 
filled Rome with works of Art. Public edifices, 
porticoes and temples were in consequence adorned 
with statues and tabulated pictures. Engaged in 
acts of spoliation, there were many whose tastes 
led them to a superior appreciation of the objects 
with which their prowess has been rewarded. 
Verres is conspicuous among those provincial 
governors who were active in the appropriation of 
such property,—nor were even the Emperors defi- 
cient in theircupidity, but shared with their generals 
and other officers in the work of plunder. Their 
rapacity filled Rome with many thousand statues, 
of which, however, in the Pontificate of Nicholas 
the Fifth only about six remained. Thus fearfully 
had conflagrations and iconoclastic fury diminished 
their number. Nor was religious fanaticism the 
only cause of this destruction. Stimulated by the 
avarice of Maximin (in the third century), ‘the 
temples,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ were stripped of their 
most valuable offerings of gold and silver, and 
the statues of gods, heroes and emperors were 
melted down and coinedinto money. The statues 
of Maximin himself, in retributive justice, shared 
at the time of his deposition a similar fate.” 
So great, in fact, was the number of statues of 
bronze and marble, that it was said that there 
were then in Rome more statues than men. 
What was the state of Rome, may be inferred 
recollecting what had been done towards its embel- 
lishment by Augustus, Vespasian, Trajan, Agrippa, 
Hadrian and the Antonines. Other parts of Italy 
followed this example. Hadrian, Valentinian, 
and many distinguished Roman nobles, were them- 
selves no mean artists with the pencil. I cannot 
omit to mention two works by Diocletian, the 
Baths in Rome (so admirably adapted, in after- 
times, to another purpose by Michael Angelo) 
and the Palace at Spalatro, considered no less 
expressive of the decline of the Arts than of the 
greatness of the Roman Empire in his time. No 
one object marks the decline of Art more strikingly 
than the Arch of Constantine. To celebrate his 
victory over Maxentius, the customary form of its 
expression was sought; but there was no native 
artistic resource available when the triumphal arch 
was raised to adorn it. A composite mass of styles 
was the result. Portions were taken from the 
Arch of Trajan, and other monuments, without 
any to harmony of style or consistency of 
purpose, while details, in bas-reliefs and orna- 
ments, are piled upon each other, neither con- 
sistent with the era of the personage it was de- 
signed to flatter, or the countries, or the people, 
over whom he had triumphed. Those exhibitions 
of native talent which were there made proclaim 
a degraded taste, and. are lamentably deficient, 
both in excellence of design and completeness of 
execution. 

The wants of the Christian Church, now rising 
into power created a demand on the architectural 
mind, whose depression is revealed by the extent 
to which the débris of the heathen buildings were 
employed in constructing the new edifices. The 
traveller meets in other districts as well as Rome 
with churches rich in the combination of forms 
and materials previously devoted to Pagan worship. 
Rome and Ravenna, among the other cities which 
I have seen, present numerous examples of such 
combinations. ‘The removal of the seat of Empire 
and the rise of Constantinople were circumstances 
necessary to complete the ruin of the Arts in 
Rome. “This removal carried with it the choice 
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productions, which before they had been her orna- 
ments, had conferred importance on the States of 
Greece. Grecian states which had hitherto escaped 
were now to be spoiled to contribute to the enrich- 
ment of the new metropolis, The native school of 
architecture was so powerless that when these 
spoliated sculptures were to be applied to the con- 
struction and ornamentation of the new capital a 
system of instruction had to be organized to furnish 
the necessary plans. Time developed energies 
that soon adorned the favoured city and contri- 
buted to make it the cynosure of wondering eyes. 
Subsequently, it was reserved for Justinian to add 
to these splendours by the completion of a design 
that has exercised no mean influence over the 
architectural expression of the Middle Ages—an 
incrustration of precious marbles that has called 
forth the wonder of all time. Those who have been 
in Venice and seen St. Mark’s, will acknowledge 
the extent to which the architect adopted the By- 
zantine edifice for his type; neither did other re- 
publics disdain the influence of Sta. Sophia; Brunel- 
leschi and Michael Angelo have each testified to 
the value of the thought. But it is the architect 
who first erected an aerial cupola who is entitled 
to the praise of bold design and skilful execution. 
Those objects in Ravenna that now remain, bear 
witness to the glories of the Ostrogoth Theodoric— 
a Byzantine in education and taste. The advan- 
tages resulting from his power and station were 
soon conferred on Art. Mosaics in churches 
formed the staple order of their decoration, and 
gave the foretaste of a class of painting that is now 
accepted under the denomination of Christian Art. 
A perfect museum, this city contains objects and 
sites filled with associations and memories for those 
who have lingered in its streets of classic days—of 
Dante—basilicas, baths, porticoes, mosaics, re- 
mains of palaces and frescoes crowd the city, nor 
is the great monolith roof of the royal Mausoleum 
less an object of our present wonder. 


In endeavouring to maintain a chronologic 
sequence, and to avoid unnecessary repetition in 
so brief a sketch, you will see the difficulty in 
which I am placed. I shall only revert to the Im- 
perial days of Rome when Pliny laments the 
decline of painted pictures, and the preference for 
mural decoration,—a species of Art, then regarded 
more as an instrument of chromatic display than 
pictorial excellence. 


In the decorations of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
—in the Baths of Titus, or the Villa of Hadrian, 
there are recurrences, I believe, to types of 
Etruscan character. In the employment, however, 
of these, the religious motives were abandoned. 
Safficient evidence exists that many of the Etrus- 
can tombs had been previously opened, objects 
peculiar to such situations being either wanting, 
injured, or in disorder. The discovery of a tomb 
near Perugia, perfect in its appointments, which 
I saw in 1842, was highly instructive, not only as 
showing the precise arrangement of its several 
details, but as satisfying us of the extent of change 
which others had undergone. The portraits, sub- 
jects, landscapes, animals and fruit which had 
combined to serve in the emblematic presentment, 
were now made the separate and special branches 
of pictorial treatment, and became distinct pur- 
suits. The great absorbing purpose was gone; and 
the sensuous and the picturesque supplanted the 
more stern and spiritual. 

The specimens of Roman Painting of h we 
have now any knowledge, are not, I believe, con- 
sidered of a date anterior to the first century, and 
by contemporary writers are deemed works of an 
inferior character. The facile look of execution of 
the Pompeian pictures suggests the idea of an 
inferior or decorative class of artists. Occasional 
exceptions to such slight or hasty treatment are 
observable in examples in the Borbonico Museum 
at Naples,—-with the engravings of which you may 
make acquaintance. 


By these means we have been enabled to trace 
the nature of the declension of these Arts, until we 
reach a period when, under the classification of 
‘* Christian,” Art returns to one of those forms of 
her ministration to which she was at first most 
exclusively devoted,—the Service of Religion. This 





is early exemplified in the Church of St. Vitale, or 
Apollinare, in Ravenna, or in the Baptistery at 
Florence. 


To India, Mexico, China, New Zealand and 
other aboriginal countries, I can now only make a 
passing allusion. To the Cave paintings at Ajunta 
and elsewhere I shall on a future occasion find it 
necessary to refer for some very remarkable facts. 
The Arts of these nations, however, do not come 
within our scope as elementary forms in the his- 
tory of the progress of Fine Art proper; and they 
have exercised so little influence on it that I have 
not deemed it advisable to disturb the continuity 
of my review of the history of Art among more 
civilized nations. 

In taking this brief retrospect of the various 
epochs over which the Art-history has extended, 
one principle co-existing with its practice, and 
marking the course of the Fine Arts, is maintained. 
Unable to sever the connexion between Painting 
and her sisters, Sculpture and Architecture, I have 
sought such allusion only as I deemed I might be 
allowed to make—allusion in which I have desired 
only to generalize practices which it is the vocation 
of others to teach. At those times when, stimu- 
lated by a dominant feeling of faith, the Arts 
exhibited character and force individualized and 
expressive of their several aspirations, we have 
seen them successfully cultivated in systems to 
which they lent us many distinct modes of expres- 
sion. For some time, and under peculiar condi- 
tions, there is a marked congeniality with or 
resemblance to the members of a common family ; 
but the Arts are progressive in observation, and 
amplifying the means which that observation had 
stored up. Symbolism, which adopted a rudimen- 
tary form in its earliest state, contrasted with the 
more perfect development of the Greeks, was but 
so many varied poetical conditions expressed in 
terms either stern or rigid—graceful or beautiful : 
—a blending of styles into each other, like inflec- 
tions of a dialect. Practices which have arisen 
possibly from some special admiration—commercial 
circumstance—or accident —make it difficult to 
ascribe the changes to their proper sources. 


The very aspect of the works we have been 
considering reveals everywhere that no common 
motive inspired the artists,—that it was for a great 
purpose they were labouring, and that if they did 
not seek to conciliate by mere imitative truths, or 
by displays of technical skill, they had no egotisti- 
cal ideas of professional immortality. 

A great aim and purpose, then, controlled the 
entire resources as well as the whale energies of 
the artist. The tributary sources that once were 
united in one great stream of expression—tribu- 
taries that, when the motive ceased, as the various 
systems subsided or states declined, became at 
length the separate integrities of distinct styles. 
The sympathies that once held them together in 
intimate association no longer existed, and these 
separate branches soon enjoyed relative degrees of 
esteem. 

These distinct practices are nowhere so power- 
fully exemplified as in the labours of the present 
British School; which is acknowledged to possess 
both resources and excellencies which I trust here- 
after to show are capable of application to the more 
immediate condition of our own times in such 
special significance as shall reflect them toa future 
age. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—‘‘ Your ‘Old Subscriber’ 
and I,” says the writer of some recent para- 
graphs of ArtGossip in these columns, “ dif- 
fer. I believe Art to be not a ‘matter of 
prejudice,’ but of ‘principle.’ In referring to 
engraving as a School, I naturally mentioned 
Robinson and Doo,—for it is not ‘ prejudice’ to 
class ‘history’ before ‘landscape.’ I am not sure 
that it isa ‘fact that the French beat us in his- 
torical line engraving.’ All who study the subject 
cannot fail to perceive that the French are de- 
ficient in one great quality in which we excel,— 
namely, in ‘handling,’ and in its great results, 
‘colour’ and ‘expression.’ Henriquet Dupont is 
one of the few foreign engravers whose works 


possess real ‘sentiment.’ No one denies the pre- 
eminence of our landscape engravers. They have 
been more fortunate than their brethren of his- 
tory. J. M.W. Turner, who loved, fostered, and 
practised their art, died but yesterday,—while 
Stothard, Wilkie, and the other champions of the 
historical school, departed long since—West, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and 3,000 guinea copyrights, 
—a system commenced degrading to painters, who 
ought to have a more noble ambition than that of 
keeping a ‘large account with Coutts.’ Art lan- 
guishes, and its professors generally suffer,—for 
their interests are sacrificed at the shrine of the 
popular idol of the day. Mammon is not a patron 
of the art—unless Art can offer him a large 
per cent.” 


The duplicates of several hundred casts of great 
value are about to be offered for sale by the curators 
of the old Museum of Berlin. 


Mr. Thornton writes in relation to an alleged 
discovery or improvement effected by Mr. Mayall 
in the art of copying photographs by the collodion 
process :— 

** Bayswater, Feb. 13. 

“In a notice of some photographs by Mayall, which ap- 
peared under the head of ‘ Fine-Art Gossip,’ in the Athe- 
neaum of last week, I find that that gentleman claims the 
origination of a new process for copying and enlarging 
daguerreotypes. The value of this discovery is best shown 
by the fact that, although for the last two years that iden- 
tical process has been employed, for the purposes named, 
at the several photographic establishments, up to this time 
no person has thought it worth his while to claim it. There 
is not the slightest originality in it, nor ever was. The 
means for obtaining enlarged collodion copies from da- 
guerreotypes are so exceedingly simple, that they would 
suggest themselves at once to the mind of the merest tyro; 
and what there is in that to be entitled ‘ a discovery,’ I am 
certainly at a loss to conceive. Further, to say that these 
enlarged pictures possess the minuteness of detail of the 
original, is to state what is contrary to the fact. They are 
coarse and ill defined; and until they have been through 
the artist’s hands, are barely presentable. The lithographic 
appearance of many of the large photographs exhibited, 
—and which you allude to in your notice,—is entirely due 
to these after-touches. A true photograph has a character 
of its own, and no more resembles a lithograph than it does 
a line engraving. The photographer often gets the praise 
to which the artist alone is entitled.—lam, &c. 

“*B, THORNTON.” 

We are glad to hear that the Crystal Palace 
Company are at last about to supply a deficiency 
in their Art-treasury, which we have often pointed 
out,—and to furnish an Indian Court. The East 
India Company have, we hear, promised to lend 
them a series of copies from the curious frescoes 
in the Caves of Ajunta, and other curiosities will 
no doubt be forthcoming. Casts could be procured 
from the statues in the India House, and in time 
we might have arches and gateways from Agra 
and Delhi. The omission has hitherto been a 
serious one, for India unrepresented is as bad as 
no Egypt or no Assyria. 


**Will you permit me to reply in few words to the 
*comment’ of your Correspondent upon my former letter, 
with reference to the Oxfurd Museum competition. I am 
willing to acknowledge that I have unintentionally made 
it appear that Mr. Hardwick took part in the selection of 
the six designs submitted to his inspection for the purpose 
of testing the correctness of their respective estimates, 
which I am aware was not the case, as I have by me a copy 
of the Times, dated the 16th of November, in which it is 
distinctly stated that the Delegates had chosen ‘six designs 
to be submitted to the scrutiny of professional judges not 
interested inthe competition.’ Having admitted thus much 
without, as far asI can see, affecting the justice of my com- 
plaint, permit me to offer one or two remarks with refer- 
ence to certain statements in ‘A Competitor's’ letter. He 
somewhat satirically observes, that ‘I may, as ‘one of the 
six,” have received information not vouchsafed to the other 
competitors’; this evidently implies a suspicion that I have 
‘friends at court,” and am acquainted with some of the 
judges. Such influence, I am sorry to say, is too often un- 
fairly exercised; but it has not been so in my case, since I 
obtained my position as one of the selected in a strictly 
honourable manner. I have not the slightest knowledge of 
a single person having the remotest connexion either with 
the University or its Delegates,—and therefore, in my case, 
no unfair advantage has been taken of the other com- 

etitors. The remainder of the six must, of course, speak 
or themselves. Then your Correspondent plains that 
the delegacy did not request Mr. Hardwick to examine the 
other designs after he had reported as he did upon the six. 
Now, however desirable it may be as a general rule for 
committees to have professional judg t to guide their 
decisions in matters connected with Art, it was not sought 
by the Delegates in this case :—they reserved for themselves 
the choice of those designs, the externa? appearance and 
internal arrangement of which most agreed with their taste 
and requirements,—and then, not understanding ‘ taking 
out quantities’ and ‘ making estimates,’ they called in pro- 
fessional aid for that purpose. That the design chosen 
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are bound to adjudge the prizes to any design, however 
ugly and inconsistent, just because it possesses the ‘ money 
qualification.’ The six chosen are nearly all of different 
architectural character, and, I presume, represent the dif- 
ferent tastes of the Delegates; and it is certainly something 
in favour of their artistic judgment that their selection 
gncluded those most favourably reviewed in the Atheneum 
and Builder ;—this inference, however, will, no doubt, be 


‘ONE OF THE SIX.” 

The first part of a new architectural work by 
‘tthe well-known Dr. Kiigler has just been published 
at Berlin.—Dr. Burgsch announces an important 
book on Egyptian antiquities, to investigate which 
he was two years ago sent to the East by the King 
of Prussia, by the recommendation of Baron 
Humboldt. 

The niches in the double portico of the Palace 
Ufizzi, at Florence, are about to be filled with 
statues, in accordance with the tardily-executed 
plan of Cosmo de’ Medici’s architect, Visari. The 
best sculptors of Tuscany have been at work on 
statues of Dante, Petrarch, Macchiavelli, &c., 
forming a petrified gathering of incongruous poets, 
statesmen, and philosophers,—part of that rich in- 
tellectual crop which seems to have entailed bar- 
renness upon the soil of Italy for all future 
generations. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS.—THURSDAY, March 1. 
—LErnst, Goffrie, Hill, Piatti,and Pauer, will perform.—Halle, not 
-sufficiently recovered from his late accident at Manchester, will be 
engaged at a subsequent Concert. Subscriptions for the remaining 
three evenings, One Guinea; single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea, at 
ramer’s, Chappell’s, and Ollivier’s. 
J. ELLA, Director. 





St. MARTIN’S HALL.—MENDELSSOHN’S ‘St. PAUL’ will 
be performed on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Tebruasy 28, under 
the direction of Mr. John Hullah. Principal Vocalists:—Mrs. 
Sims Reeves, Miss Palmer; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Henry Buck- 
jand, and Mr. Thomas (his second appearance in London). Tickets, 
1s., 28. 6d., and 53., may be had at the Musicsellers, and at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall. Commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 








Mr. ALFRED MELLON respectfully announces that a series of 
Grand ORCHESTRAL UNION CONCERTS under his direction, 
will take place during the season at St. MARTIN’S HALL. The 
first on Monday evening, April 2, 1855. Subscribers’ names re- 
ceived by Messrs. Cramer & Beale, 201, Regent Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


La Nonne Sanglante. Music by Charles Gounod. 
(Paris, Brandus, Dufour & Co.)\—When the first 
performance of ‘La Nonne Sanglante’ was noticed 
in the Atheneum [vide No. 1409], the grim and 
dolorous nature of the story, and the many patch- 
ing processes which had been applied to the libretto, 
were mentioned as conditions calculated to in- 
fluence the composer, and to weigh heavily on the 
success of his second opera. M. Gounod was fur- 
ther unfortunate in producing his work at the 
Académie when only third-rate singers were at his 
disposal for the female parts, and when his tenor, 
M. Gueymard, was wanted to hold up the train of 
that wandering princess, Mdlle. Cruvelli. ‘La 
Nonne,’ therefore, as might be foreseen, only ran 
its fifteen or twenty nights. These facts might be 
forgotten, and the limited life of the opera might 
be cited as ascribable solely to the composer's 
fault, were not some of the music published. The 
perusal of this merely in arrangement has revived 
every good impression that we derived from the 
performance of ‘La Nonne,’ and should satisfy 
all, save the resolutely perverse, that M. Gounod 
is the composer of power, knowledge and indivi- 
duality which we have from the first asserted him 
to be. Had the music of ‘Sapho’ been printed, we 
are satisfied that such impression would have been 
already more general, since ‘Sapho’ is still the better 
opera of the two. Some of the best portions of 
‘La Nonne’ defy all arrangement. The fantastic 
intermezzo, with chorus of wordless voices, No. 10, 
must be heard with the orchestra, and on the stage, 
to be properly appreciated ; since the excellence of 
it does not reside in form and construction merely, 
but in sonority also, and in illustration of the scene. 
Others of the numbers (to use the publishers’ 
phrase) are unequal. Among the four duetts pub- 
lished, Nos. 3, 4, 13, and 15, (what a merciless 
apportionment of duetts to the same tenor singer !) 
only one closes as well as it commences,—the 
windings-up of the other three are chargeable 


four in which the strong hand of a new master is 

not evident. The manner in which the French 

love of couplets is provided for in the passage, 

‘Agnes, ma douce idole,’ (No. 3),—the legend of 
“the Bleeding Nun,” and its reply, (No. 4),— 

the commencement of the duett betwixt the hero 

and his page (No. 13),—and the entire scene be- 

twixt himself and his spectral visitant (No. 15),— 

can hardly be perused without the reader feeling 

that he has to do with real music, in a real style, 

exhibiting a real taste for and new treatment of 
melody. The phrases are charming to sing, and 

easy to retain; the sentiment is musical, not ver- 

bal, — yet dramatic truth is closely attended 

to. There is force without exaggeration,—a sweet- 

ness which does not weary,—a skill which grows 

upon the reader, since it is within, and not on the 

surface of, the writer’s work. Higher in quality, 

because in no bar calling for comment and quali- 

fication, is No. 1,—the bass air and chorus 
for Peter the Hermit,—the close of which our 
French friends, in their ignorance of Handel, 

unanimously dubbed to be Handelian, because it 
is pompous in phrase and harmonized in the old 
style. More exquisite still—the most exquisite 
scena for tenor in modern opera with which we are 
acquainted—is No. 14, ‘Un jour plus pur.’ This 
was heard to disadvantage in the theatre :—first, be- 
cause the voice of its singer had hardly been everout 
of our ears from the moment when the curtain rose; 
and, next, because M. Gueymard, who executed it, 

is neither suave in tone nor graceful in finish ;—but 
even on the stage the air was felt to be enchanting. 
On examination, it proves as perfect a picture of 
repose, conveyed in the sweetest of sounds, as 
exists ; and in saying this, we except the works of 
nocomposer living or dead. It is constructed, too, in 
a thoroughly excellent.fashion,—being in this supe- 
rior tosimilar cavatinas of the Italianschool. While, 
however, we call attention to traits, features, and 
entire passages, such as confirm us in that regard for 
the genius of M. Gounod, and that expectation from 
his future career, which we have always express- 
ed, we must mention a point or two which call 
for guard and revision. He is too fond of one 
particular rhythm: the triplet plays too large a 
part in his melodies. He indulges too largely in 
chromatic modulation,—possibly from that over- 
anxiety as to bit-by-bit truth of expression, which 
is apt to distinguish composers of the thoughtful 
school. The really hard thing is to attain gene- 
ral propriety of colour, without tormenting the 
voice through too many half-tones and new keys: 
—a good second part to a melody is becoming a 
rarity in these days. M. Gounod, in, has 
to study varieties of instrumentation. The tremo- 
lando is somewhat abused by him ; and though he 
writes for M. Meyerbeer’s public, it will not suffice 
if he only uses M. Meyerbeer’s means of seduction. 
In his instrumentation he has hitherto shown his 
feeling for sonority as stronger than his invention 
of figure,—and monotony, in the latter quality, 
is even more felt in a pianoforte arrangement 
than where the full orchestra breathes in rich 
harmony, to soothe, should it fail to surprise, the 
ear.—All faults deducted for, to the utmost,—and 
while we repeat that ‘ Sapho,’ asa whole, is a finer 
opera,—we repeat, also, that this music, extracted 
from ‘La Nonne,’ is the most sterling, most pro- 
mising, and most individual collection that we 
know from the hand of modern composer ; and we 
recollect no case in which a writer having so little 
experience as M. Gounod has, at once, so legiti- 
mately and decidedly assumed the forms and fea- 
tures of a new master of his art. 





Sr. James’s.—This theatre re-opened on Satur- 
day with two new pieces. The first is entitled 
‘Clarisse ; or, the Foster-Sister.’ It is in two 
acts; and some perplexity is created by the heroine 
changing names with one Lisette, the foster-sister 
of the title. By this appellation, she introduces 
herself into the house of her father, the Marquis de 
Longueville—who, in former years, had privately 
married her mother, and also for a long time had 
lost all traces of his daughter. Her attention to 
the Marquis is so marked, that the jealousy of his 
young wife is excited, and at length compels the 





with common-place. Yet there is not one of these 


scenes occur with the nephew of the Marquis, who 
attempts a real liaison with the real Lisette and 
feigned Clarisse, — which, however, ends in an 
honourable marriage. Whatever merit may per- 
tain to this piece was somewhat marred by incom- 
petent acting.—The next venture was more for- 
tunate. It is an adaptation, by Mr. C. Reade, of 
a French vaudeville, in which already, under the 
title of ‘The Tragedy Queen,’ both Mrs. Stirling 
and Miss Helen Faucit have won considerable 
laurels. The piece, in its newest shape, is entitled 
‘Art’; and the heroine, Mrs. Oldfield, is personated 
by Mrs. Seymour. Mr. Reade has somewhat 
encumbered the dialogue with didactic remarks on 
the Acting Art; but the action, nevertheless, 
proceeds with great spirit, and the characteristics of 
a professional actress are dashed off with much of 
truth and effect. Mrs. Seymour appears to have 
taken a liking to this kind of parts ; and it must 
be confessed, supports them with a genial aptitude 
that goes far to justify their assumption. 





Musica anD Dramatic Gossir.—Mr. Mitchell 
is about to give a series of four afternoon vocal 
concerts at the Hanover Square Rooms,—the first 
on the 6th of March, exclusively devoted to the 
music of Sir H. R. Bishop :—this will be executed 
by Masters Cooke and Sullivan, Messrs. Francis, 
Benson, Bodda, Lawler and Land. — Such an 
advertisement, let us again remind our readers, 
implies performance of some of the best English 
music in being. 

The second concert of the Amateur Society was 
held on Monday evening. Among other items in 
the programme was the novelty of a pleasing 
Ballad, composed by H. Leslie and sung by Mrs. 
Weiss. The voice of this lady, always a soprano 
of superb volume and quality, has been smoothed 
and mellowed by practice; and seems now more 
available, as well as more agreeable, than at any 
former period. 

Mr. Allcroft’s Concert, with its programme, some 
half-a-hundred ballads strong, was given as usual 
on the penitential evening of Ash-Wednesday, at 
the Lyceum Theatre. Among the Lady-singers, 
Miss Leffler, daughter of the well-known basso, 
was a novelty. y ‘My Pretty Jane’ and the 
‘ Carnaval de Venise’ should be deemed fit and fair 
inauguration of the Great Fast, when Prince 
Prettypet and the Butterfly are perforce driven 
into retirement on salt-fish for that day, remains a 
mystery of orthodox censorship, very nearly as 
inconsistent and barbaric as one of the Mysteries 
of the old Church-dramas for which Lent’s curtain 
used to be drawn up. 

A new organ by Messrs. Gray & Davison, 
purporting to include the most approved improve- 
ments in organ-building, just finished for Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has during the past week or two 
been exhibited at their manufactory. Of thig, we 
may possibly speak again on some future day,— 
remarking, meanwhile, that whatever may be the 
admirable intrinsic qualities of an organ, seein 
that it is a fixture in the edifice for which it is 
contrived,—a shrine within a shrine—its i 
value can never be finally determined till it is 
heard in the place of its destination. After this, 
it should be added, that Gamaliels more learned 
in the acoustics, mathematics, and mechanics of 
organ - building than ourselves speak in terms 
of high praise of this new Magdalen organ. 

The fate of the Reid Legacy at Edinburgh will 
not encourage many lovers of music to bequeath 
their substance to any institution or establishment 
in the hope of benefiting their favourite art. From 
first to last, it has been till now a history of 
folly, jobbing, and perverse contravention of the 
wishes and hopes of the legates, such as is rare,— 
even in the history of Englist charities. Truly, it 
may be described by the quaint Scottish word used 
on testamentary occasions as ‘fa mortification.” 
The men of science and learning who care nothing 
about the fine arts some years since pounced on the 
fund and its revenues. One incompetent Professor 
was appointed after another (the history of whose 
elections alone would be a story of its kind in- 
structive), and the Senatus of the University ad- 





discovery of the relationship. A similar series of 


journed the production of any further musical result 
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‘*to the coming of King Sebastian,” or some 
fature millennial period. The town, however, 
has for some years shown itself alive to the dis- 
credit arising from such malversation of a testa- 
tor’s intent, and thus there -has been going on an 
argument betwixt ‘town and gown” in the courts, 
ingeniously diverting a large part of the income 
from either the coffers of Science or the class-rooms 
of Art, into the bags of Law. The other day, the 
Edinburgh Advertiser announced something like a 
possible close to a state of matters so far from 
creditable. It was.announced in that paper, that— 


«¢ xt the instance of Bailie Morrison, the College Committee 
of the Town Council was recently directed to meet with a 
Committee of the Senatus, in order, if possible, to effect an 
extra-judicial settlement of the differences. The two Com- 
mittees agreed upon certain terms, and after various unim- 
portant modifications, the Senatus had given its consent to 
the following arrangement. They have agreed to set apart 
the under-mentioned sums for the purpose indicated :— 
lst. To previde a salary for the Professor, 12,000. At 
3$ percent. this will yield 420/. per annum ; if it produces 
less, the Senatus are to make up the difference from the 
Reid Fund, while, if it produces more, the excess is to be 
repaid to that fund. 2nd. For an organ, 2,0002. 3rd. For 
assistants, apparatus, musical instruments, and wear and 
tear, 8,500, This will produce 297/. 10s. per annum, at 


the rate of 34 per cent.; and the same arrangement | 


has been adopted as to an excess or diminution as in the 
case of the Professor’s salary. 4th. For a site and building 
a hall, 8,0002. This is for a new class-room, and, if prac- 
ticable, there is to be combined with it a building for gene- 
ral University purposes. 5th. For the Reid concert, yearly, 
3007. It has also been arranged that Prof. Donaldson 
shall consult with the Town Council as to the mode in 
which the tickets for this concert shall be hereafter distri- 
buted. This will leave in the hands of the Senatus about 
30,0001.; and it seems to be understood that the Council 
will not look very narrowly into the past application of the 
fund.” 

—This seems to us but a lame settlement, sup- 
posing, even, that the Senatus respects the line 
of demarcation which leaves it in undisturbed pos- 
session of half the sum bequeathed; but as our 
times, and colleges, and courts of law go, we sup- 
pose it may be considered a boon, and the public 
of «‘ Auld Reekie” be glad, if they manage to get 
an organ, a class-room, a concert, and a Professor, 
out of the bounteous fund intended to promote 
their enjoyment and cultivation. 

Our foreign news of the week is not important. 
As M. Meyerbeer’s new opera is at this moment 
our musical ‘‘ question of questions,” it may inter- 
est some to learn that, on the récent production of 
*L’Etoile’ at Dresden, the master added to his 
score a Polonoise and a cavatina for Herr Ti- 


chatschek, the tenor, in order to make the part of | 


Danilowitz better worthy acceptance by a tenore 
primo. But such after-thoughts always cause dis- 
proportions. The hundredth performance of the 
opera in Paris took place on the anniversary of 
its production.—At Florence, ‘Le Prophtte’ has 
been represented, with Mdlle. Parodi for the Fides, 
—and the success which that Lady gained in the 
partconfirms our last year’s speculation concerning 
her, as better qualified to please as a mezzo-soprano 
or contralto, than as possessor of the unnatural and 
uncertain higher voice, by which unhappily she 
made herself known in England. 

From Paris we hear little, save that Madame 
Lafon, a Lady from Marseilles, has been engaged 
for the Grand Opéra,—that ‘Miss Fauvette,’ a 
one-act work by M. Massé, has been produced at 
the Opéra Comique,—and that ‘T Puritani’ has 
been revived at the Italian Opera without any 
result in the matter of theatrical success, except 
it be loss of credit to Madame Bosio, of whom the 
Parisians seem beginning to tire; and to Signor 
Baucardé, whom the Parisians seem beginning 
to like. As we had occasion to remark, when 
‘I Puritani’ was tried in London by Malle. 
Lind and Madame Sontag, Madame Grisi so 
entirely exhausted the part which she “created” 
(to adopt the French phrase), as to leave nothing 
for any successor todo. Neither was there much 
chance, we submit, of Signor Baucardé, whose 
voice is already worn for want of cultivation, 
acceptably replacing Signor Rubini, whose voice, 
when it was worn, was rendered delicious by the 
exquisiteness of its cultivation. Madame Viardot 
was to appear there in ‘Il Barbiere,’ and as Azu- 
cena in ‘Il Trovatore.’ For this part, it may be 
remembered, our Correspondent declared the Lady 
in question to be excellently fitted, 


| The East-End theatres are about to renew their 
| periodical system of receiving the stars from the 
| West-End to illustrate the legitimate drama. We 
| hear of Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff appearing at the 
City of London. Some reluctance was, we under- 
stand, at first shown by those performers; but the 
proper education of the popular mind in dramatic 
| taste being urged as the object, their acquiescence 
| was at length obtained. Miss Glyn also is engaged 
| to appear on the 8rd of March in Cleopatra at the 
| National Standard Theatre; the tragedy being 
| underlined as in preparation on a spectacular 

scale of expenditure, and to be followed by other 

Shakspearian dramas revived on the same plan. 
| _Itis thus that the highest stage-talent, shut out 
by actor-managements from the fashionable thea- 
| tres, finds refuge with the people in those humbler 
| play-houses which, in the operative districts, are 
| opened at low prices for the amusement and in- 
struction of the working classes. 





Another star at the dramatic horizon of Ger- 
many! On the 13th of February a comedy by 
| Herr Emanuel von Geibel (the first, we believe, 
| which that author has produced on the stage) 
|was performed at the Munich ‘“‘ Hoftheater.” 
The name of the renowned poet had brought 
together a most select audience; the intellectual 
créme of the capital was assembled in the pit ; Herr 
von Geibel himself was to be seen in the parquet. 
The subject of the play, which is entitled ‘ Meister 
Andrea,’ is taken from the collection of Italian 
novels, by Herr von Bulow. Maestro Andrea is 
the same stout jolly sculptor who, by a trick of his 
friends, is persuaded that he is not himself, but 
quite a different person,—a hallucination which, of 
course, cannot but lead to a number of comical 
conflicts. These conflicts Herr von Geibel ig said 
| to have managed in a spirited, though not in an 
| original way :—the great pattern of the comedies 
| of Shakspeare (so at least the journals report) is 
| visible throughout the whole comedy. The diction 

is praised as chaste and elegant. After the dropping 

of the curtain, a stormy applause rewarded the 

poet, yet it was evidently more a succés destime 

than anything else, confirming only what we have 
| lately said about the present state of the drama in 
| Germany. 








MISCELLANEA 


New Zealand.—12, Norland Terrace, Notting Hill.— 
In your review of Mr. Shortland’s ‘ Traditions and Super- 
| stitions of the New Zealanders,’ in the Atheneum of De- 
| cember 30, you say, ‘‘ What he (the author) chiefly con- 
siders it important to lay down is, that New Zealand was 
peopled about 500 years ago,” &c. This position, unsup- 
| ported by native tradition, must be considered untenable 
on every ground of probability. A country so recently 
peopled, and from such small beginnings, could hardly have 
exhibited to its first European visitors the spectacle of a 
tolerably dense and settled population, a mere remnant, 
nevertheless, as we are expressly told by every writer on 
New Zealand, saved from a continuous succession of wars 
and massacres. The traveller would be perplexed indeed 
to remember the names of a tithe of the ruined and aban- 
doned hill fortifications, or pahs, which meet his view in 
any one district of the Northern Island. I myself sawa 
large pah at the back of the town of New Plymouth, which 
I was assured had not been tenanted for 100 years. More- 
over, supposing Mr. Shortland’s hypothesis to be correct, 
what time are we to allow for the gradual fusion of races, 
of which we have such unmistakeable evidence before us at 
the present day? How shall we explain the fact of no 
| native of the thick-lipped and woolly-haired race being 
found holding the hereditary rank of rangitira or chief, or 
indeed any situation of importance inatribe? This social 
inferiority of perhaps the greater half of the native popula- 
tion the Maories themselves are quite unable to throw any 
| light upon. So remarkable a fact, coupled with a total 

absence of any trace of a distinction of languages, has led 

M. Dieffenbach to assign the amalgamation of races, 
| whether the result of conquest or otherwise, to a very 

remote period indeed. This latter gentleman, the first 

writer who brought a truly philosophical mind to the in- 
| vestigation of this important subject, seems rather to throw 
discredit on the notion of New Zealand being reached by 
savage voyagers in frail canoes, after an ocean navigation 
to which their descendants are perfectly unequal. He con- 
siders it less repugnant to probability to make them arrive 
by the safer as well as easier route of a chain of detached 
fragments of the vast antipodean continent which, in the 
shape of islands, must have existed for many ages, and of 
which, indeed, most unequivocal traces remain to this day 
in soundings for a considerable distance from the shores of 


| New Zealan¢. lam, &c., H. ScoTLanb. 


| 


| To ConRssPoxDENTs—M.—J, H.—G, H, L—J. B.—re- 
; ceived. 








Now ready, an Edition of 


LLEARD'’S SCHOOL MUSIC, for Superior 


Schools and for Private Families. 

The two Collections of Sacred and Secular Music may now be 
had bound together in one handsome volume, with Moiré Antique 
Cloth Covers and Gilt Title. i 

London: J. Alfred Novello; Longman & Co.; National Socicty ; 
Home roe Colonial School Society ; and Congregational Board of 

Sducation. 


R. NEATE begs to announce that he intends, 

in the course of next month, to publish an ESSAY on 

PIANOFORTE FINGERING, chicfly as connected with Expres- 

sion. Price 10s. to Subscribers (whose names must be addressed 

to the Author, No, 2, Chapel-street, Portland-place), and 158, to 
Non-subscribers. 


Just published, a New — with German and English 


ONGS for the SEASONS, on MELODIES 


of BEETHOVEN. By JOSIAH PITTMAN. Organist to 
the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Leipsic : F. Hofmeister. London: G. Scheurmann, 86, Newgate- 











On the 28th inst. will be published, price One Shilling, Part 18 of 
“MHE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. THacKERAy. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by RICHARD DOYLE. 
*x* The First Volume is completed, and may be had, bound in 
f cloth, price 13s. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Just published, in a handsome folio volume, price 12s., containing 
upwards of Six Hundred Wood Enperavings, 
ICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. By 
JOHN LEECH. 
___ Bradbury & Evans,11, Bouverie-street. 


On the osth inst. will be published, price 2s., Part XXIII. of the 
EX GLISH CYCLOPEDIA, extending the 


Naturat History Devision from Mempranipora to 
Morenva; and the GeoGraraicaL Dryision from MrsoroTaMia 
to Narrxsurre, including articles on Mexico, Michigan, Milan, 
Military Frontier, Minnesota, Minsk, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Modena, Atanie, Manes, Mongolia, Mont ideo, 
a Morea, Moscow, Mosquito Kingdom, Munich, Muscat, 

c. &e. 











Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


1¢ist Edition, just out, 

SHILLING’S-WORTH of MAGIC. By 
A Professor ANDERSON, Great Wizard of the North. Ex- 
plaining the Mechanism of 100 Tricks, and teaching how to be a 
Conjuror. With Exposures of Spirit-Rapping, and of the Nefa- 
rious Practices of Gamblers. Profusely illustrated, Portrait of 
Author, &c.—'l'o be had everywhere; at the Railway Bookstalls ;. 
of W. H. Smith & Son; and wholesale of R. 8. Francis, 3, Cathe~ 

rine-street, Strand, London. 

Now ready at the Libraries, price 10s. 6d. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 


ANNE, OF BRITTANY, 
TWICE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart CosTE.wo. 











Opintons OF THE Prxrss. 


Morning Post. 

“ Miss Costello's heroine will win general sympathy and admira— 
tion. The ducal crown of Brittany graced her youthful brows ata 
very early age ; and she was only fourteen when, at the head of her 
troops. she fearlessly approached the walls of a rebellious town.... 
Miss Costello has done justice to her character.” 


Morning Chronicle. 

“Few stories possess more interest than does that of the last 
Duchess of Brittany......Thecireumstances attending the difficul- 
ties which surrounded Anne in her early life, and those of her 
subsequent prosperous and happy career, are related in a graphic 
and pleasing manner.” zx 

Morning Herald. 


“We know of no character during the chivalrous and eventful 
times in which she lived so eminently entitled to our sympathy 
and admiration as that of the youthful daughter of Francis, last 

ke of Brittany. In Miss Costello’s interesting narrative, the 
fortunes of Anne will be followed with eagerness and sympathy by 
the reader. Her character is described with consummate skill 
and judgment.” 


* Miss Costello has been lucky in her selection of a heroine, and 
she has told her story briefly, rapidly and gracefully....... For the 
record of the times and of their moving accidents, we refer our 
readers to the most agreeable volume for which we are yet indebteé 
to the pen of Miss Costello.” 


London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


This day is published, in 2vols. 8vo. cloth boards, price 15s. uni* 
formly printed with the Olarendon-Press Editions of the 
Author's éther Biographical Works, Strype’s Lives, &c., 


us LIFE of DR. JOHN FISHER (1458— 
1535), BISHOP of ROCHESTER in the Reign of Henry 
VIIL.; with an Appendix of Illustrative Documents and Papers. 
By the Rev. JOHN LEWIS, M.A. Author of ‘The Life of Dr 
John Wickliff, * Bishop Peeock,’ &c. . 

Now first printed from the Original Manuscript, prepared by 
the Author for the Press, with an Introduction by T. HUDSOD 
TURNER, Esq. x 7 . 

The Life of Bishop Fisher, now presented to the public, supplies 
an important deficiency in English biography; for with the single 
exception of the short and partial memoir published by Dr. 
Bailey in 1655, the career of this prelate 





who occupies so alee 
nenta place in a remarkable era of English history, has receive 
but little attention from the successive writers who, with Rd 
a have treated of the stormy times in which be 
rished. 

The progressive steps in the fall of Bishop Fisher, who, strictly 

king, suffered for denying the king’s supremacy, have aoa 
either coufused or overlooked by the generality of Leg 7 
writers, and the merit of being the first to investigate them belongs 
to the author of this work : 

** A limited number of this valuable and important ieee 
phical work, consisting of above 800 closely-printed pages, bre > 
struck off, including 25 copies upon Large Paper, forming 
we. handsome volumes, price 3L for which early applica’ 

necessary. 

London: Joseph Lilly, 19, King-street, Covent-garden. 
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Feap. Svo. 38. 
ORREGGIO: a Tracepy. By ADAM Ozutzy- | 
SCHLAGER, 
Translated, with Notes, by THEODORE MARTIN. 
London : J ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


in a few days will be published, 


ORTs ADD SOUTH 
By the Author of ‘ Mary Barton, 
* Ruth,’ &. 





N 


2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


Also, 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


CLYTEMNESTRA—THE EARL'S RETURN 
—THE ARTIST ; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By OWEN MEREDITH. Fcap. 8yo. 


This day is published, price 4s. 
ASSAULT OF SEVASTOPOL. 


TWO LARGE TOPOGRAPHICAL AND PANORAMIC 
SKETCHES ; 


Representing the ADVANCED LINES of ATTACK, and the 
RUSSIAN DEFENCES in FRONT of SEVASTOPOL. 
With a Description and Remarks. 


THE SKETCHES 
By CAPT. M. A. BIDDULPH, R.A., 
Acting as Assistant Engineer Officer in the Trenches, 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE QUEEN’S PICTURES IN THE ART-JOURNAL. 
HE MARCH Number contains ‘The Virgin 


Mother, after Dyce; and ‘The Windmill,’ after —— 
The Sculpture Plate is*The Rescue, after a Medallion by W. 


Wyo 
Among the Literary contents are:—*The British Institution 
Exhibition ;’* Ladies’ Work,’ by Mrs. Merrifield, Wustrated ; ‘The 

Glasgow Exhibition ? ‘British Artists, No. 3—F. Ys ad A.R.A. 6 
illustrated ; bert Diirer, his Works, &c.’ b: Fairholt, 
F.S.A., illustrated ; * Photographic Society’s Ex tiie: ; * Nomen- 
elature of Pictorial Art,’ by J. B. Pyne; “The Museum of Orna- 
mental Art at Marlborough ‘Housh es Letters from the 
Manufacturing Districts,’ ‘ Preparations for the Paris Exhibition;’ 
* Picture Sales ;* ‘A Memory of Mary Russell Mitford ;’ &. &c. 

Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 








With Two Steel Engravings, price 1s. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZBNE 
for MARCH contains : 
The Cogitations of oo. Clarinda Singlehart. 
The Adventurer. Terence Tierney. 
Catspaws. By agtail. 
Mont Orgueil castle aA William Prynne. B 
Harry Coverdale’s Sourtahin, By F. E. Smedle: 
Look before you leap. By Alfred iw. Cole. 
A Tale from the org il 


4 red, Lawrence. 








Notices of New Books, 
Virtue, ail 4 & .7 ites; Paternoster-row. 


EROTESTANTS. —On the lst of MARCH 

the PROTESTANT WORLD and GENERAL 

GHRISTIAN ahs py me = Illustrated Monthly 

Newspaper. Price 3d.; stamped, 4d. Posted to any address for 
four stamps. 


London: Partridge, Oakey & Co. Paternoster-row. 
(oLBURN" SS) ie A sl THLY MAGA- 


Edited by W. mennenen ‘AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTENTS for MARCH. 
TRAVELS in the CRIMEA. 
THE CHATEAU DE BEAUFOY. 
OUR FIRST and LAST WINTER at CARLSRUHE. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMORIALS of FOX. By SIR 
NATHANIEL. 


A NIGHT ona WHALE! 

ITALA of VALENCIA. By MISS MARY C. F. MONCK. 

A CHAPTER of INCIDENTS of the WAR. 

DIAS FIRST WINTER in ROME-1854. By FLO- 


ADVENTURES ofa RING. By WILLIAM PICKERSGILL. 
bee in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By ALEX- 
DER ANDREWS. 


puitrsi TROOPS in the _Sanrice of FRANCE, and the 
REGIMENTAL SYS 
Chapman — am 193, Piccadilly. 
*x* Bold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


= ECLECTIC REVIEW for Marcu, price 
8. 6d. contains :— 

. Results ofthe Census. 
x Matthew Arnold’s P 

3. Four Years at the Court of Henry the Eighth. 
r Science for the People. 
5. Huc’s “pa vels in China. 
6. Donaldson’s Jashar and German Spesogianh Literature. 
7. Hugh Miller's School and Schoolmasters. 
8. Church-Rate islation and Vestry Contests. 

Review of the Month. &e. 


Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 





No. COCCXI. 








WAR GUNNERY AND FIRE-ARMS. 


E PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOUR- 


NAL, Part 883, FEBRUARY, 1855, price —_ conning am 
Illustrated’ Original Article on Modern War Gun 


On the Ist of March, 1855, bat be published, price 18., + a 
Two Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz ), Part V. o! 





ARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP, and 
ALL THAT CAME OF IT: poeming bow this misguided 
how fori =e fell from the ways of good fellowship and (in)so riety 
yet ‘is sins he was condemned to— Matrimony ; tugeth he 
ed account of his sufferings in that state of bonda 
PRANK E. SMEDLEY, Author of * Frank Fairlegh, Lew . 4 
Arundel,’ &€, 
Virtue, Hall & Virtue, Paternoster-row. 
BOHN’S LIBRARY OF FRENCH MEMOIRS FOR MARCH. 
EMOIRS of PHILIP DE COMMINES, 
containing the Histories of Louis XI. and Charles VL, * 
King of F: mane, - of Charles oe Bold, Duke of Bi ndy. To 
is added e Scandalou: Chronicle, or Secret ry of 
sue +. a SHAN DE TROYES. Edited, with Life and nd Nat 
os LE, Esq. In 2 vols. Vol. I. with Portrait 

Cc aries th the: Bold. Post 8yo. cloth. 38, 6d. 

Henry G, Bohn, 4,5 &6, York-street, Covent-garden. 

BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


MYTH’S LECTURES on MODERN HIS- 


TORY; from the Irruption of the Northern Nations to the 
Pe Ta of the ‘American Revo! =. = ew edition, —_ the Author’s 


anda ° 
Post 8vo. cloth. 38. 6d. “ ne 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5& 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 








BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


EMOSTHENES’ ORATIONS on the 
WN and on the EMBASSY. Translated, with Notes 


KO 
and copious | eneuniionn, by C. RANN KENNEDY, Esq. Post 
8vo. cloth. 


other G. Bohn, 4,5 & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


a < DOMESTIC MEDICINE ; 


arly y an EMINENT PHYSICIAN. 
Post on ane pages), with a complete Index, cloth. 5s. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4,5 & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. “="4 
BOHN’S EXTRA VOLUME FOR MARCH. 


ERVANTES’ EXEMPLARY NOVELS. 
To which; are added, El] Buscapié, or, The Serpen d La 








Tia Fingid The Preten Aunt. Translated i= the 
Spanish by ALTER K. KELLY. Complete in one volume. 
Post Svo. with Portrait of Cervantes, cloth. 3s. 6d, 


Henry G. Bohn, 4,5 & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Downie’s Wrought-lron Lined Ordnance, Pailare ‘of the “ Lan- 
caster” Gun, Hard Clay Shot, Kennedy’s Guide- Winged Rifle — 
for Smooth mn Rores, 30- oe Gun, Gun Cotton. Also, two large 
Copp ~ mae me f Robinson’s Duplex Boiler and Porter's 

Machine. and 50 Wood Engravings, and a mass of other 


oy in ee 
Cheapside, London; Editor’s Offices (Offices for 
Patents) 47, in’s Inu Fields; and Glasgow, 166, Buchanan- 
street 








Will be ready on the Ist of March, 


[HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN; 
Tibestonted by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions, 
Synonyms, &. by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In1 vol. cloth 
—s containing 49 Plates, full coloured, b78.; pertiy co — 
Also, Past 8, completing the work, price 5s. full, and 28. 6d. 
cantly vlow 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 





CONTENTS for MARCH. No. CCXIX. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE ANATOLIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA. 


BAKTCHI-SERAI, &c. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT. BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


THE FEBRUARY WINTER. 


SKETCHES OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 


THE CZAR NICHOLAS AND THE FRENCH 
THE PARSON'S OATH. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. BY MONKSHOOD. 
VOICES FROM AFAR. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. 

ASPEN COURT. BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


ACTRESS. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 





London: RicHarp BEntLEy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In a few days, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


A MANUAL OF BOTANY. 


Being an Introduction to the Study of the Structure, Physiology, and 
Classification of Plants. 


By JOHN HUTTON BALFOUR, 


M.D. F.R.S.E. F.LS., 


PRoressoOR OF MEDICINE AND BoTany IN THE UNIVERSITY or EDINBBURGH. 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 


By JOSEPH WILLIAMS, M.D., 
LECTURER ON Borany—original School of Medicine, Dublin. 


ed. great success of the ‘MANUAL OF BOTANY,’ notwithstanding the aries of many rival Works, 


ger and a lesser imitation of it by the same ‘Author,— 


lnat 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR MARCH. 
DDISON’S WORKS, with the Notes of 
BISHOP HURD. New edition. To which is added 
upwards of 100 Unpublished Letters. Complete in five volumes, 
Portrait and eight Engravings on Steel. Vol. 1V. Post 8vo. cloth. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5 & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
Now ready, price 1s, 
DEDICATED TO THE FRIENDS OF THE DEAD. 
AR LYRICS. By A. and L. 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Price 5a half-bound, 


MAYHEW on DOGS: 


Treatise on ted Man ent and Treatment in 
A Practical A mh pe jagem 














“To all possessors of Dogs we say, purchase and study Mr 
Mayhew’s book. ”— Bell's Life. ” 
“The author exhibits a profound knowledge of his subject. 
“ Is of intrinsic wales te. oi \epeiee ep B Dogs.” '— Britannia. 
“ Contai: mass of use! 
a aemama aii ‘Midland Counties Herald. 
London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





NEW WORKS ON THE EAST OR THE WAR. 
Price One Shilling, boards, 


OUR aEnoes of the CRIMEA. 


} etwas ome fi Mist By the Roving —~ 
—Sketches from Life. 
Spenos's (Capt.) Turkey, Russia, Black Sea, and Circassia. ae oth, 


68. 
8 r’s (Capt.) Fall of the Crimea, Cloth, 58. 
Crimea, with a Visit to Odessa. By Koch. "18. 
Russia as It Is. Pr. R. Morell. 18. 
Turkey: Past and 


London: George Routledge & Co, 2. Farringdon-street. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 
Price 1s. 6d. in boards, 


ELECTRA. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ ROCKINGHAM.’ 
The Volumes lately issued ol 
Disowned Bulwer. Alice. By Bul 
Tower of JB. on (28.) By Ains-| James the Scoond. (1s.) Edited 
worth. Ainsworth. 


By Mrs. Gore. | Ernest Maltravers. By Bulwer. 
Heir of Belwood,, By 3 me Young — Donna. (1a) By 
Fa O'Brien: an Trish Story.| Mrs. Gra: 
eton Fontenoy. = Rockingham Qe.) 3 om the 
x ightand Morning. By Bulwer.| Younger Broth 
Complete lists gratis on eatin, 


London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 








Price 58, half-bound, 


HORSES and HOUNDS. 
By SCRUTATOR. 
A Practical Treatise on their Management. 
Illustrated by Harrison Weir. - 
“A most ably written, a clearly arranged, an¢ and a graphically 








hers to extend the number of the 


Present edition, and to offer it to the Botanical World at a considerable reduction in price. 


London and Glasgow: RicHarp GRIFFIN & Co, 





volume on hun horses and — Bell's Life. 
“We recommend it to the er, the sportsman, or the hunts- 
man.”— Bell's Messenger. 
" Scrutator’s book is a good, gossiping, and clever ay 


London: George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 
important practical matters, not treate< fort 
Manufacture of Spirits, Baking, Cheese- making, Cookery, &¢., 





Just published, considerably enlarged, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition w 


RURAL 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 


BY 
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crops have likewise been given, and the whole has been carefully revised aud correcte 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME. 
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rature, aud the Arts of the Ancient Greeks. Translated, 
from the German of Jacobs, by JOHN OXENFORD. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Just published, in paper cover, sewed, super-royal 8vo. price 108, 
IOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA. 
(Being an Explanatory Notice of the Series of Woodcuts 
executed for the Arundel rane eee the Frescoes in the Arena 
Chapel. » By JOHN RUSKIN. Part I. 





In con pea ence of the poh, applications for the 
Essay contributed by Mr. Ruskin to the fifth year’s Publication 
of the Arundel Society, the Council have resolved to sell it to the 
public generally, without the Woodcuts comprised in the issue to 
the Subscribers, 
Published at the Office of the Arundel Society, 24, Old Bond- 
street; and to be obtained, through any Bookseller, of Messrs. 
Bell & Daldy, Fleet-street. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 








Foolscap 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


pPrLs and SONGS. By F. T. PALGRAvE, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London; John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


HUNT ON vane ge 9 aaa 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. ; by pos' 


TREATISE on the CURE "of STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Au- 
thor of ‘The System for the Cure of Defective Articulation. 
y MES ‘HUNT, M.R.S.L., 
“ Mr. Hunt’s cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.” 
eum, 
“The mass of evidence is sufficient to satisfy the most —— » 
ring 


Post. 
‘*A valuable treatise.”—John Bull, 


London: Longman & Co.; and by post only from the Author, 
No. 8, New Burlington- -street (late of Kegent-street). 


Just ready, in feap. 8vo. illustrated, price 4s. 6d. cloth extra, 


M* LIFE ; or, the AuToBIOoGRAPHY of a VIL- 

LAGE pe Rave, 

Edited by ELIZA R. ROWE 

“In all the performances which pretend y depict & person, or 
class of persons, if they have any value or commendation, the first 
requisite is fidelity, and the os deg ae is fidelity. roi = 
third requisite is fidelity,—‘* Rien u que le vrat.’— Boilec 

Rev. James SHERGOLD Boone. 
Henry Vizetelly, Gough-square, Fleet-street. 


PARLEY’S SEA. 
The Seventh Edition, with Engravings, and pg Plate of the 
Flags of different Nations, price, in cloth, 3s. 6d, 

ALES "ABOUT the SEA, and the ISLANDS 
in the PACIFIC OCEAN ; with an Account of the Russian 

War, Steam Navigation, Rating of Ships, Guns, Mortars, &c. &c, 
By PETER PARLEY. 
William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Just published, New and yoo og |. a price 18. ; or, by post 
‘or 1s. 6d. 

(THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live 

and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 


and Self-Management ; together with fdas howe gga) for securing 
health a meee and’ that sterling h 














[THE IODIZED COLLODION, manufactured 
by J. B. HOCKIN & CO, 289, STRAND, LONDON, still 
remains unrivalled for sensitivenes® and density of vegative—it 
excels all others in its keeping qualities and uniformity of constitu- 
tion.—Albumenized Papet, 173 by 11, 58. per quire ; Waxed ditto, 
78., of very superior quality.—- Double Achromatic Lenses, equal in 
all oo ihalt Pinte. 80°; 4 gs ey ry ae uarter Plate, 
a e2 4 
cals of all descriptions. = SESS cae pene Cane 
sy ublished, * PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAP " 
3B HOCKIN, 3rd edition, price 1s.; per post, 1s. 4d. _ 


[HE NEW COLLODION’ Manufactured by 


BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street. London, will bear com- 
arison with any other preparation offered to Photographers. 
rice 9d. per oz. Can be had separate from the Iodizing jolution. 
Nitrate of silver, 48, 6d. per oz.; + prosallis Acid, 1s. 6d. per drachm; 
Glacial Acetic Acid, 6d, per oz.; Hyposulphite of Soda, 1s. per Ib. 
SAMEKAS. ata ig and every description of Apparatus of 
first-class wor ero Dn p ‘ 
Jhemicals of ABSU URITY, and every material re- 
quired in the Photographic Art, of the finest quatity. - 
Inst ruction in all the processes. 
Catalogues sent on ap 
Bvianp & Loxe, Opticians, Photogra: biep? Susteumsen M 
and Uperative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London manne 


X YLO-IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 
at all the Photographic Establishmenta — The superiority 
of this preparation is now universally acknowledged. Testimo- 
nialsfrom the best Photographers and principal scientific menof 
t ote warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pictures, 
combined with the greatest rapidity of action. In all cases where 
a quantity is seeniees, the two solutions may be had at Wholesale 
priceinseparate Bottles, in “ont state it may be kept foryeare, 
and exported to any climate, Fullinstructionsfor u 
avution.—Each ottlelo stamped with a Red Label bearin my 
name, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, to 
counterfeit which is ) B., 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for REMOVING all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. The genuine is made only by the 
inventor, and is secured with a red la . bearing this signature 
and apacces, KICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, 10, PALL 

MALL, Manufacturer of pure Phot oa ic Chemicals: and may 
be procured of all respectable Chemists, in Pots, at 18., 28., and 

. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s’ Church- 
yard; and Messrs. arclay & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesale 











HOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
—DANIEL M* otek 132, Fleet-street—where eve: 
article used in Photography m ad of the best quality, an: 
at prices worthy the attention oF the trade.—Price List sent free 
on application. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION CAN BE HAD AT 


TTEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 
FACTORY, - and 25, Charlotte-terrace, Caledo 

Islington. a chin WILL’S REGISTERED DOUBL ~BODY 
FOLDIN G CAMERA adapted for Landscapes or Portraits, may 
be had of A. Ross, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, Pho’ hic 
Institution, Bond-street,and atthe Manufactory as above; re 
every description of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods may be hed 
The Trade supplied. 


AN K OF DEPOSIT, 
Nationa AssuRANCE and Inv nee TT AeION, 
No. 3, PALL MALL BAG? 3 
Established A.D. 1 
Empowered by Special Act of 7 Pestionent, 

Parties desirous of ih VESTING MONEY are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of this Institution, Sf which a high 2 rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July at the Head Office 
in London; and may also be received at the a Branches, or 
through country ban ers, without delay or ex 

PETER MORRISON, aneging Director. 








| 
En 








through the fe jean observance of a ‘well regulated coarse of life. 
By a N.—London : Piper, Brothers, & Co. 23, Pater- 
FD 14 63, Oxford- strect ; Mann, 39, Cornhill ; and 
all Booksellers. 





Just published, 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
HISTORY of the CITY of DUBLIN. 


Vol. I. containing an Account of the more Ancient Districts 
of the Metropolis of Ireland; with Notices of the various Im- 
ortant Personages and Historical Events Sy with those 
Tocalities. Illustrated with a mars of the ANCIENT CITY, and 
an Appendix of Documents, now first published from Origin nal 
Manuscripts. . Ag T. GILBERT, Z. Sec. Irish Archeological 
and Celtic ety. 
Dublin: Jemen ‘M'Glashan, 50, pani “street. London: 
W. 8. Orr & Co. ‘Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, the Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


HE THISTLE and the CEDAR of LEBA- 
NON. By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI, M.RB.C.S. 
* One of the most delightful books on ‘the East that we have 
read.”—Standard. 


London: James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


Just published, 8vo. price 20s. 


RACTIOAL TREATISE on the DISEASES 
HILDREN and INFANTS at the BRE 
Tncluding: the HYGIENE and PHY: peal EDUCATION of 
YOUNG CHILD 








bh No 
PETER HINCKES WIRD. F. 
John Churchill, New Secinguadions 





Prospect and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 
application. 


-OANS, from 251. to 1,000/., upon approved 

personal or — security, repayable by easy instalments, ex- 
tendin Wen any period not exceeding 50 months, are readil 
OBTAINABLE Efrem the BRITISH MUTUAL SUBSCRI 
TIO STON ASSURANCE CLASSES.— Prospectuses, Reports, 
aan A. information, ey be obtained on application at the 
British Mutual Life Office, 17, ae Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Rules, 6d, wach A oPY i or 18. 

i:S"JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12,Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1835. 
CAPI 5a ee £500,000. 


re 
W im Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 








Lewis Burroughs, Esq Edward Lee, Esq. 
RobertBruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henders ajor Turner. 


Charles Henry Latouche. Esq.| Joshua Walker, Esq. 

An Annual Bonus is allowed to parties who have made Five 
Annual Payments on Policies taken out on the Profit Scale. That 
for the current year is 20 per cent. in reduction of the Premium. 

ndowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The extensive Assurance Business of the Agra and United Ser- 
vice Bank has been transferred to this Office, and the Society has 
Branch Establishments or Agencies at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 

and Hong Kong. OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





THE ATHENAUM 


CFen. 24,55 








246 
ESTABLISHED 1838. 


\ TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 18, KING WILLIA M-STREET, CITY. 

Attherecent Division bea cae “a nantes were valued sy £176,861 

The Liabilities at eoceee eee oehl44,376 


Leaving a Surplus for division of . ++ «+H98,485 


The Reversionary Bonuses to the Assured ssaiats 53 per cent. 
on the amount of premiums paid by them. 
he —— of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 
tee to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
orother Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. — 
S': GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
118, PALL MALL, London. 
po CO. RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James's. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke-square, 
Notting Hill. 
Indisputable Policies, Annuities, and Provision for Families 
and oer Idren on the most favourable terms. Unmarketable titles 
assured 











‘Loans grai nted on a new and liberal principle. 
For further particulars apply at the Office as abov: 
W. C. UR QUHART, ieccetaxy. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE 1ST MARCH. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE eto 
Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW-S WARE. Edinburgh. 
London—126, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, 
Instituted 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
The Profits are divided every Three Years,and wholly belong 
to the Members of the Society. The next division takes place at 


1st March, 1856. 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 
On a Policy for 1,9001., dated Ist March, 1832, 
1,5231. 88. will be payable if it become a claim during the current 
year, after payment of this year’s Premium. This is 


JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large ‘assortment of the above — 
in various colours, and solicits an earl UN re wink 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTH K. 

the as Eowest possible price, for Cash.—250, habeaiadinel. ie 


PAINLESS TOOTH EXTRACTION, with- 

out Chloroform.—Mr. WALTER BLUNDELL is at home 
daily, from Ten till Four, for Dental Operations under his new 
patent process.—29, New Broad-street, City. 


ATR WORK.—NOVELTY to LADIES.— 

Hair Bracelets made without gold in a most artistic man- 
ner: prices from to 12s.—Hair Rings made and mounted in 
gold, from 38.; Brooches ditto, &8.—Guard Chains, from 4s. &c. 
Made only by MILNE & CO. 47, Cumberland-street, Edinburgh. 
—A List of Prices free on application. 


ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT GUARAN- 
TEED.—Ladies or Gentlemen are instructed in the New, 
Elegant, pm Arts of WHITE, GOLD, or OAK DECORA- 
TION, for articles of general use. “THE ARTS So for 
One Guinea each, and constant employment “ GUARANTEED,” 
by which from 21. to 3l. may be realized weekly. Ladies wishing to 
increase their incomes cannot ona a@ more elegant artistic, or 
pleasurable occupation. Private Lessons eicen at Ladies’ own re- 
sidences. Mr. LAWRENCE, whod is an exhibitor at the Stationery 
Court, Crystal Palace, Royal Polytechnic, and Panopticon, invites 
Ladies to see his unique specimens at the above public buildings, 
or at Mr. L.’s Show Rooms gol, from Ten till Five, 15, Perey- 
street, Bedford-square, near Rat bone- -place. The Arts taught a 
correspondence. 


Oo THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND 
CHURCHWARDEN 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, BOLTON, ition having de- 
clined - ointi — for the sale of his a = 
CHUR FURNITURE, ROBES, &c., rep lie di 














‘LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— | 


Moran’ 'S PURE LLANGOLLEN ALE, 
This nutritious beve , recommended for invalids b; 
the highest medical authorities of England and Scotland, brewed 
ving wl the yee ly s ae the mountain streams, in 18 
casks. quart and p’ ottles.—Sole consignee, SAMUEL 
ORGAN, 16, Old Change, City, London. tT 





er-street, S SADDLE 
| MEDAL os: CAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 

SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, an and Pony other Stable uisite. Outfits for India, 
Prices ae ‘rom 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
for credit. ie -Workmanship, snd Style not to be surpassed, 

A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, where the 
Great Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


CAME LANTERNS for the CRIMEA, com- 

ining every recent improvement, ap for burning the 

Patent Fusee Candles, which can be instantly ignited as a lucifer, 
ese Lanterns are — suitable for warehousemen and others, 

Price 98. each; Fusee Candles, 18. 3d. per box. Sold by all 

amp-Dealers ; by S. Chal KE, 55, Albany-street, Regent’s Park; 
and wholesale by PALMER & Co. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell. 


eee FUSEE CARRIAGE CANDLES, 
m ~~ instantly senna sa as a lucifer, are of different lengths, 

r journeys of two, three, or four hours, and of two 
Uitcknesses yr a a ri Boxes, at 1s, 3d. per box, by 
trocers, Candle-Dealers, an emists; and w e by 
PALMER & Co. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, London. i 


[Ment thy on DASHBOARD LAMPS, made 
so that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any 
Gig, Drag, or other descri en, of > and can be as quickly 
removed and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are 
adapted for burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The 














all Meare addressed to him at Bolton, reas Switieh. place nthe: 

orders are executed. He respectfully invites direct communica- 

tions, as 7 far the most economical and satisfactory arrangement. 
arcels free at the principal Railway Stations. 





OTTINGHAM PORK PIES can be had at 
b 1s. each, or 10s, per dozen (hamper included), sent to any 
address in town or country. Wedding Breakfasts, Balls, and Din 
ners attended. Men Cooks, of first-rate ability, can be hired for 
jobs, or constant places.—J. CATT, Ship Tavern, Eastcheap, City. 





of more than Fifty Lae — on the Sum Assured, ‘and averages 
21. 38. 7d. cent. per 
Supposing such a Policy t to have been effected at the age of 
Thirty, the yee might now be surrendered for a present 
78. 10d., or if applied in reduction of the future 
Sn aa reduce the Premium from 25i. 108. 10d. to 61. 38.; 
and even this small payment ont be reduced every Three Years 
4 tence of the Poli 
AMOUNT oF FTSTENG | ASSURANCES. £4, me 
AMOUNT OF ACCUMULATED FUN i Eo, oot 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposals and all in- 
formation be had on application at an f the Society’s 
Offices in Town or Country. Sook , Agent. 
126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—COALS. 
—Orders manner RUABON | ety ao to 











the fi y be per Ton (cash 
rice). delivered within 4 4 Smiles of the ‘padding m Station 
a are bright and durable in bu g, and contain only 


puatee 
They ane. new ow forthe first time introduced into the London Mar- 
Keo bs ee the recent opening of the Great Western Railway into 
ort! 


Wales. 
‘Address the Superintendent of the Company, Paddington 


KBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
——: ay | yy street, London. Books bound in 
ee ees: ap f, both plain’ and elegant, on the lowest 
terms. tlemen or upon with patterns. Estimates given 
for large or small Libraries.— Address, 195, Oxford-street. 
ORGAN’S PATENT PAPER and MILL- 
BOARD CUTTING-MACHINES.—SHARP, STEWART 
& CO. (sole Manufacturers) are now prepared to execute orders 


for the above Machines, in all sizes.—ATLAS WORKS, MAN- 
CHESTER. 


F DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, © to the Queen and Prince “Albert, sole 
Successor to J. Dent in all _. patent rights and ‘busi- 
ness at the above Shops, ane at the Clock and Com FP ry, 
= a of Goummaen, Watches, Astrono- 
cal, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent Ships’ 
yen used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Go a 
bee ; Gentlemen’s,10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
atches, 


ATHERSTON & BROGDEN caution the 
Public to have the carat gold stated on the invoice, and 

redress is obtainable in a County Cou Watherston & Brogden’ 's 
Gold Chains are sold on this et only, at manufacturer's 
a stal Palace. Central Transept Gallery, and Manufac- 

















ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Fish-Sauce are pestteniosiy requested to — 

that none is genuine but that which bears the name of WILLIAM 
LAZENBY on the back of each bottle, 
label used so ey ee and signed ELIZABETH LAZENBY, 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London. 


Peeeups, ARROWROOT, unremoved from 
the tin cases in which it is shipped, weight, case exelusive, 
263 1b., price 50s. Small quantities can be had at 2s. 6d. per lb, 
J: wn * EPPS, Homeo — easeendee, 
ae i ian Hall, lly 5 
112, Guemt ussell-street, Bloomsbury; and 
2, Old Broad-street, City. 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL, Fesavary 14, 1855. 


in addition to the pom 











(CIRCULAR). 


The great fluctuations in the price of Tea during the last 
two years have caused much confusion among Retail 
Dealers,—whilst there have been loud complaints by Fami- 
lies of the inferiority of the quality. These complaints too 
frequently have their origin in the indifference displayed in 
the Selection.———A STRIKING TESTIMONY to the contrary 
may be witnessed in our business—which exhibits a large 
increase in the number of Families supplied—as well as in 
the quantity disposed of—being greatly in excess of any 
similar period during the last fifteen years. 


The support which has been so liberally accorded to us 
affords the most conclusive proof of the importance and 
value of constancy—in the selection of suitable qualities— 
with an especial view to the satisfaction of Consumers. 


Our inflexible regard to guatity has been the gradual 
means of opening to us a new feature of Trade—Foreign 
orders—from English Families residing abroad. Shippers 
of fine Teas will find our Stock to consist of suitable Pack- 
ages (in bond) for Export—and the pricgs fixed upon a 
principle calculated to give continued satisfaction, and with 
every possible security—as to the QUALITY. 


Notwithstanding the continuance of the Rebellion in 
some districts of the Chinese Empire, there is no sound 





enrietta-street, Covent-garden. Assays made of chains 
and 


mon 16, H 
jewellery for 18. each. 
L x isn Gt os °c a, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. 
1 m Purchasers to observe that each article 
ark, “ EB. & Co. under a crown,” as no others 
are warranted by them. 
The fact frequently 3 set forth of articles being stray a Elking- 
ton’s process,” affords no guarantee of the quality. These pro- 
ductions were honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award 
of plang Council Medal,” and may be obtained at either Establish- 


223, REGENT-STREET, 

45, MOORGATE-STREET, } 
NEWHALL-STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, bp Dronines. and Prices sent free by post. 

Replating and Gilding as usual, 


(aes TABLE GLASS, CHANDEL: DELIERS, 
Bus, AeA. Oxford-street, “London, conducted in con- 

nexion with their M tory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great v ariety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
aterceedingly [een ter ties ov Denies. com eateliow, af new 
for Gas or Candles. arge stock of Foreign 

Seaxmaatal Glass always on view. Furnishing ordersexecuted 


LONDON; 





apprel of a short supply of Tea. The Imports this 
year will prove at least equal to those of the last year—the 
present estimate being upwards of 80,000,000 lb.—a toler- 
able scope will therefore be afforded for a constant and per- 
sonal attention in the selection of proper qualities. 

Having already obtained—by many years’ experience—a 
large amount of distinguished patronage—Families may 
rest assured—of our continued candour in recommending 
only such descriptions as will please. 


Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROB™ ROBERTS & COMP*- 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 


LIVERPOOL. 


N.B.—Other remarks and the present 





with despatch, 


and effect are equal to that of a carriage ogy | of supe- 
rior finish, but, the price ng less than half, these lamps are 
placed within the reach Boas! every person requiring a light when 
driving.—Price 12s. 6d. at any of the Lamp-Dealers; and 
wholesale 7: PALMER € Co. Sutton- -street, Clerkenw — sand by 
ee “i zou , 5S. CLARKE, 55, Albany-street, Hegent’s Park, 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 

FIRE-GRATE is manufactured by F. EDWARDS, SON & 

Co., 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street ; where one may be seen in 

aily use. The advantages « of this ‘Grate consist in hae a 

being perfectly being — 
We Pane S of from an ie 90 ‘per cent. being ef effected, in the ¢ cost 


Bs 














O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? or, 

HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR ONE SHILLING 

PER DAY.—One — of Oats when crushed will make two.— 

Great saving.—OAT BRUISERS, Chaff Cutters, Ploughs, Thrash- 

ing Machines, Flourmill Carts, ‘Corn-dressing ditto, Horse and 

Steam Machinery, put UP. &.—M. WEDLAKE, 118, Fenchurch- 
street.—Book on Feeding, 1s. 





RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
FP md | fo. ‘ileepnettings a ee ee 


of which priced Ca‘ ogues aes by post. 
, LU GATE-HILL, Tondon. 


arehouse, 42. 
PIsHER’ S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE Lape IN LONDON, 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Catalogues post-free. 

188 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the receyr 
me ~ STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED XES.—Com mplete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
meHune had on ap ties 








Lang B & SC Nee “i. 4 sans es Page i.e Lord- 
iverpool ; ‘an er; raley 
Fields, Welvechasares Me ror 





GASLIGHT AND FROST. 


OMAS GLOVER, GAS METER MANU- 
FACTURER, SUFFOLK-STREET, Clerken well-green, 
London.—The Present very severe frost suggests to him the pro 
priety of reminding Gas Com oer and Gas Consumers of the 
Advantages of his Patent D: as Meter,and the Disadvantages 
of Wet Gas Meters, as stated below :— 


Advantages of his Patent Dry The Disadvantages of the We 
Gas Meter. or Water Meter. 


1. Cannot become fixed by 1. Does become fixed by frost; 
nomena severe ; thus sav- and thus the lights are ¢ 


ing nies and Gas Con- a. oaeene great trouble 
sumers much a expense, and arene both to Gas Com- 
and anno; business. panies Consumers, fre- 

2 8 iy once te are secured, = Paonia the meter 


there being no evaporation from use! 
the meter, and consequently no 
condensation in the fittings, all 
expense of inspector's attend- 
ance and itter’s charges are 
saved, which is a matter worthy 
of consideration. 

3. The Advertiser’s Patent Dry 
Gas Meter is a fixed measurer, 
and cannot vary in its registra- 
tion, and cannot tampered 


2. ‘Unsteady lights are caused 
when there is too much or too 
little water in the meter. In 
the first case, the consumer is 
‘paying too much; and in the 
md | ie the Gas Company is 


*3. nthe Wet or Water Gas 
Meter is like a measure withs 
shifting bottom: the quantity 


5 


with, which is a great security of water put into it may mei 
to Gas Companies and Gas Con- sure too much or too little 
sumers. against or for the Gas Company. 


THOMAS GLOVER’S PATENT anid GAS a areas 
cheap as any Wet Gas Meter manu , and cheaper 
many of them ; and they are the only Gas Meters that do not vary 
in measurement.—Thomas Glover has manufactured upwards of 
74,000 of these Patent Dry Gas Meters, and d would have great plea 
sure in exhibiting to any one the numerous testimonials he has 
received in their favour—too numerous for advertisement, there 
fore will a himself by giving an extract from a letter he 


aay (Dated) as Charlottetown 19th Jan, 1855. 
“Prince Edward's Island; 


“T have had great pleasure with your eer so much so that 
. up to this date I have had no trouble with them a 
not so with the few Wet Meters, all of which I have had ta 
place with your Patent Dry Meters; and although your Dry ' 
Mete rs are placed in exposed stores and shops, not one has got oul 





List of Prices may be had on application. 


of order, notwithstandin; the rigour of our climate. 
Signed) . yy ‘AUSLAND, Manager.” 


ALEX 
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AT “Mr. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 4, 

LEADENH ALL -STREET, London, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British manufactures, in DRESSING CASES, 
Work k Box ces, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles of 
utility or luxury, suitable for presentation. A separate depart- 
ment for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle Tables. Table 
Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, 0.4 — usual. 
Shipping Orders executed for Merchants and Captains. An ex- 
tensive assortment of superior Hair and other Brushes for the 
Toilet. 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS to CHOOSE 
FROM.—HEAL & SON have just ereeted extensive Pre- 
mises, which enable them to keep upwards of One Thousand Bed- 
steads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty of which are fixed for 
inspection, comprising every variety of vine ee and Iron, 
with Chintz and Damask Furnitures, en new Ware- 
rooms also contain an assortment of BED ROOM r URN ITURE, 
which comprises every requisite, from the plainest Japanned 
Deal for Servants’ Rooms, to the newest and most tasteful Gosene 
jn Mahogany and other Woods. The — warranted 0: 
pouridest and best manufacture —HEA SON’S ILLUS 
TRATED CATALOGUE of BEDSTE ADS, and PRICED LIST 
of BEDDING, sent free by post.—-HEAL & SON, 196, Tottenham 
Court-road. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Darablit of Gutta Percha T ubing, the Gutta Percha Com ~ 
ave pleasure in giving poe to the ary ing letter:—F 

BIR AYMOND JARVIS, Bart.,. VENTNOR, ISLE or WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial.—* ple 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter, 
received this m« orning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
fectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately examined 
it, and there is not the res  spparent sane since the first 
laying down, now sev: 3 a informed that it is to 

be adopted generally in the ‘henses that are abelng erected were 
N.B. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the COR- 
ROSIVE W ATER 4 the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Guttx Percha Tu 
THE G GUTTA PERCHA COMBANY, PATENTEES, 

18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


Het AIR, Gas, Vesta, Joyce’s STOVES.— 
STOVES for th — cer and safe heating of halls, shops, 
warehouses, pass: and the like, being at this sea- 
son demanded, w fiLtaM s s. BURTON invites attention to his 
unrivalled assortment, adapted (one or the other) to every con- 
ceivable requirement, at prices from 10s, each to 30 guineas. His 

variety of Register and other Stoves, Fenders and Kitchen 
Ranges, is the largest in existence. 


yas PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The Ee AL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago by 
WILLIAM BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process 
of Messrs. E thington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next tosterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test - it be distin- 















from real silver. 
ae Fiddle Samak. King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Groene, per Geum acccccs 188..°.2 300. . SR 
ae _ ee. rn re |} 
ssa Fork - on ‘ os oy 


Table ween 
Tea and Settee “seta? Waiters, Candlesticks, ag at Ph HEN 
prices. All kinds ofre-plating done by the patent p: rocess. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. sir ry 
Table Spoons and Forks, falleion, ed 0 1%, .. - 
Dessert ditto and —_ Ay Bi - eee ae. . 30. 
Tea ditto 58... 118 .. 128. 


UTLERY, “WARRAN TED. —The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 11s. per dozen ; 
Desserts to match, 108.; if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra ; Carvers, 
; larger sizes, from 14s. 6d. to . per dozen ; extra fine. 
“if with silver ferrules, 378, to 508.; white bone Ta Ie 
Knives, 72. 6d. per dozen; Desserts, 58. 6d.; Carvers, 29. 3d. per pair; 
black horn Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 6s. ; Carvers, 
2s. 6d.; black wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 68 per dozen; 
Table Steels, from 18. each. The largest stock in oxigtanee of 
Plated Dessert Knives and — 1 cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. a large ent of 
Penknives, Scissors, &c. of the beat quality. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
jevoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japsnued Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and 
eared, that purchasers may easily and ie once make their 


Catalogues, with Engravings,sent (per post) free. The money 
Tteturned for every article not appro ved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); 1, 2, and 3, 
NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- PLACE. 


ARRIAGE FREE.—BOWDEN’S ARMOZO 

SHIRTS: Six for 36s.; Six for 40s.—These Shirts being cut 

on Practical and Scientific Principles surpass all others yet made. 

—JOSIAH BOWDEN, 53, Gracechurch-street, London. Direc- 
tions for self-measurement post free, 


Foono: OMY in SHIRTS.—EVANS (6 years 
with B. Nicoll), now manufactures the best Long Cloth 
Shirts J Linen fronts, &c. six for 378. 6d.; in Linen, six for 578. éd.; 
Three-fold Collars, 10s. 6d. per dozen. we Collar for 19 stamps, 
easy directions for TORFUTIDg, |p t free, sent by JOHN 
EVANS, Inventor and Sole Manu turer of the Elysian Shirt, 
144, NEW BOND-STREET, LOND 
*4* Bee the Times, a 19th. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W Hlre's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


f allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to bethe most 
efective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use 
ofa steel spring, so often hurtfal in its effects, is here avoided; a so 
ndage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
Tete is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PADand PATENT LEVER 
: wing with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
on may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
b the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
the amference of the body. two inches below the hips, being sent to 
¢ Manufacturer, Mr. WH ITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &o. 
0; 
and SWELLING of the LEGS. SPRAINS fe, Svea 


in texture —, hy: ey and are drawn 4 
ordinary stocking, ~s “ph b. 


ach ; 
MANUFACTORY, m8, PICCADILLY. LONDON 





LENN Ys. WINTER HOSIERY, Soft, 
Warn, and Elastic. 
Glenny’s Irish Hand-knit Wool Hose and Half Hose. 
Glenny’s Cash Wool Waistcoat: 
Glenny’s Cashmere Wool Drawers. 
Glenny’s Fur Coats, Rugs, Capes, and Gloves. 
Balbriggan House, 23, Lombard-street. 


VIOLETS. 
T BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Rane 


e and Fau de Cologne to the Queen, has now 
fection several EXTRA of that favourite flower ‘the W we JOD 
VIOLET. It has a fotin odour, and will not stain the hand- 
kerchief. Violet Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet 
Powder, and several toilet preparations of the same flower equally 


fragrant. 
157 B, New Bond-street, facing Redmayne's. 
SE BARKER’S RAZOR PAPER for 


wim the —~ from the Razor while Shaving; by 
which simple process alone—giving not the least trouble—Razors. 
once properly set, instead: of getting dull by use, émprove in keen- 
= and evenness, and are constantly preserved in perfect shaving 
order. 

“It is an invention that should be patronized on every gen- 
tleman’s dressing-table; and in saying thus much we speak from 
long and comfortable experience.” — Morning a 

id (in Packets at 6d. and 1s. ; and Boxes 68.) by all 
Perfumers, Stationers, Chemists, &c. ; and by sabe Inventor and 
Sole Manufacturers, F. BARKER & SON, Stationers, Hammer- 
smith ; who will, on receipt of sixteen postage stamps, return a 
Shilling Packet for trial, post free. 


ETCALFE & CO..S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
helen espesteine tases, la Anim improved Clothes B Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
dura’ te unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most success: manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CU.’S Sole Establishment, 1308, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
ae of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some ho 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


OURSELF WHAT YOU ARE! AND 
WHAT FIT FOR!—The seoret Art of DISCO yERING 

















iD? 


2 oe an LUXURIANT HA! IR, 
c. © other compound fi 
maintained such an enduring celebrity os EMILY Hair bes 
CRINILENE. It is guaranteed to uce Whiskers, Mous- 
tachios, Eyebrows, &c. in a few weeks, and restore the he Hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, strengthen it when weak, prevent 
its falling off, and effectually check greyness in all its stages. For 
the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unrivalled.— Price 2s. 
a . ictegtaty perfumed): sent pos ost free on receipt of 34 
e stamps, by 8: o 
Gray < inn-yoad, in don. Sola b anchester-street, 
“In one fortnight it pr a beautiful set of te 
i. Adams.—“ It has prevented my hair falling off. ye ihokan yall 
It has quite checked the greyness that was coming on.” Mrs. Elder. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &c., are 
INVARIABLY PRODUCED IN TWO OR THREE 
WEEKS by COUPELLE’S CELEBRATED —nerat as. 
which i is universally acknowledged as the only preparation to be 
eally upon for the unfailing pepduption of Hair, as also 
pe bm Greyness, Baldness, &c., and rendering the H air gy 
curly,and glossy.—Mr. W "illiams, 8, . l. “Tea 
now show as fine a head of hair as any person, solely from ain 
your Crinutriar.”—, raven, nose Barracks, Ireland, 

“ Through using your Crinutriar, T have an excellent Moustache, 
which I had before despaired of.”—Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, 
Beri ka. My head, which was quite bald. is now covered with new 
hair.”—Price 2s. per packet, through all Chemists and Perfomers ; 
or sent post free for 24 penny.stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE. 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London.— Guard 
agains st imitations under closel similar names. Twenty pages of 
Testimonials, with list of Country Agents, post free for twostamps. 


’ 
BARRY’S HEALTH RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD counteracts Dyspepsia 
eS ori Constipation and their consequences.— Andrew Ure, 
1.D. F.R.S., These comseanenoss are Nervous, Bilious 
Lae Liver Complaints, Acidity, Heartburn, Flatulency, Sick 
Headaches and General Debility, Low Spirits, Cough, Asthma, 
Incipient Consumption, Nausea, &c. It is, moreover, the best 
for infants and invalids rally, as it never purges or 
turns acid on the weakest “ei Fs nor interferes w ith & good 
liberal diet, but imparts a hy relish for lunch andl Ruaner, 
om restores the nate of dinestion ne ee ee See 
nergy most ¢€ hly appre’ 0! Ts. 
Ure. Shorlan ick r, Warecr, Lord 
Stuart de Decies, and 50,000 0 cther "respectable persons, whose 








bevel has been perfectly restored by it after all other eans 
of cure had fa: a, 

In canisters, 1 1b. 28. 9d.; 2b. 48, tds ee 118.; 121b. 22¢.; 
refined, 1 1b. 68.; Bib. lls; ‘sib, 228.; 338. ‘The 101. aud 12 1b. 
carriage free on receipt of ost office +4 Barry Du Barry 
& Co. 77, Regent- Mason & Co. Pur- 


street. London ; Fortnum 
veyors to Her Majesty, Pieeadilly: aee.s at 60, 60, “Gracechurch-street; 
330 and 451, Strand ; 4, Cheapside ; 68, C ornhill ; 49, Bishopsgate- 


55, g-cross ; 54, pper Baker-street ; 63 and 150, 
Oxford-street. 





the CHA NCTER of INDIVIDUALS from the 

their HANDWE LITING, has | been practi ractised b; y Miss GRAwAM 
with astonishing success. startling delinentions are full and 
detailed, differing from an thing hitherto attempted. All ns 
wishing to “ know themselves,” or any friend in whom they are 
interested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 
age inclosing Age -¢ post arabe to Miss Graham, 10, CHI- 
CHESTER-? LA aS Re and ‘they will 
receive a minute moral qualities, 
talents, tastes, ate, detadl ener failings, &e. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected.—“ Miss Graham is a 
most successful graphiologist.’ 2 Family Hera 


[SFANTS' NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 
im the :—“* We have seldom seen anything so 
beautiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Tiam.o Ox- 
ford-street. They are adapted to milk, ape and all Kinds of 
3 mnie 5 — er for cee | Dg, Feesing be y hand, or occasional 
BENJAMIN ELAM, 196, Ox- 
ford-sieeak 7s. 6d. The bottle and mouthpiece are stamped with 
my name and address. 


ENEEFORD's PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

as been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 

a Medical Profession ot an excellent a for Acidities 

Hi Gout, and [ Asa Mild Aperient 

it ‘s. Seni adapted nm ‘delicate Females,particularlyduring 

ney; and it preventsthe Food of Infantsfrom a 4 

during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED L 

SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing — Drau; apt i 4 
iou 














sold by all F Gloves an Chemises throughout! the hae 


FICACIOUS HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 
—KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS may be taken by the 
most delicate with perfect safety. whges 4 are a —e. for all ages 
and constitutions —Sold everywhere at 1s. 14d., and 4s, 6d, 
Wholesale Depét, 22, BREAD-STREET, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prepared for MEDICINAL USE inthe LOFFODEN ISLES, 
NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical Analysis. 


IS pure and unadulterated, transparent, light- 
brown Cod Liver Oil, long known and justly appreciated on 
the Continent, has now w acquired the general confidence of the 
Medical Profession in this country, by whom it has been exten- 
sively and successfully opens — with almost i 








UPTURES CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 
—DR. BARKER'S great epyeene guneie for these alarm- 
ing laints has been successful in sing & ousands of cases 
during the last sixteen years. It is applicab le to every variety of 
single or double Rupture, in either sex, of any age, however bad 
or long standing, and causes no inconvenience in its use whatever. 
Sent free by post to any gent of the world, ot so that oe 
one can know the contents, ipt of 78. stam 
or post-office — payable “nt the General Post-oftice, oO ‘Alfred: 
Barker, M.D., 25, Arzyle-square, King’s-cross, a Consulta- 
. ca hours, daily (except Sunday), from Eleven till Three o pte 


testi’ A hag iil’ be ete Revel: wi os eceipt of 
es mmonials, w sen a any one, on receipt of a 
enny postage stamp and envelope. 





EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD. 

Institation for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall 

Mall, London. Instant and per restoration of hearing 
guar: aranteed, without the use of ear-trum , instruments, oF 
causing one moment's inconvenience to the most aged or nervous 
sufferer. Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordimary discovery, by 
one consultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear im- 
mediately with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically 
removes all cineing in the ears. ospital and private testimonials- 
and certificates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons 
in England, in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and 
many hundreds of private patients cured can be seen or referred 
to. ours of super espa 1 till 4 every day. Francis Kober$ 
Hoghton, Member of the inte hy bon College of Surgeons, May 
2, 1845; Licentiate o of the Apothecaries Company, April 30, 1846. 


ished, 
*‘SBELF-CURE OF DEA AP NbBS. ’ for country patients ; a stop to- 
ae a aygeke and exorbitant fees, sent on receipt of sever» 
stampe, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 


the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Oe ‘ough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 





ee aladies. 
Prepared and sold in bones, la. mere Gican , and tins, 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 
108. 6d. each, by =pomes ist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, 
The estimonials ‘of their efficacy are too numerous for pub- 
lication. 
EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, 


imported 

direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 

fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperial a pints, 2s.; pints, 
3. quarts, 68. 6d.; five-pint bottle, 1 o 

cy Orders from the country should | expueniy state “ KEAT- 

ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 





and remarkably beneficial results—in many instances where ordi- 
nary Coed Liver Oil had been copiously, though ineffectually, ad- 
ministered. 

It owes its superior efficacy not only to its method of prepara- 
tion, but to the fact—clearly established by chemical analysis oA 
therapeutic experiments—that the liver of the species of ‘cod-fish 
from which it is exclusively procured naturally contains a —_ 
quantity of iodine, of the elements of the bile and other essen’ 
remedial properties, than is found in other kinds of the a 
Ganvs. It is of the finest quality, free from any admixture, or 
the mena Fe ulsive, sickly, and nauseous flavour or after-taste 
of the P: or of the coarse ag Oil, commonly sold, though 

totally any tor medicinal purpose: 

Being sold by ImperiaL Measv — it is as low in price per ounce 
as any other genuine Cod Liver Oil, whilst its regular and speedy 
effects render it incalculably cheaper. Medical and Scientific Tes- 
timonials of the eg IRE character delivered or forwarded, GRATis, 
on application to ed ongh’ 's Sole Agents and Consignees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. . STRAND, LON DON, by whom 
the Oil is sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles and la- 


EEDOM from COUGHS is ensured by 

taking DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. W. J. Dale, Chemist, 65, Queen-street, Por’ 
“ From the immense sale I ane ad of - Lococ! 





Wafers th it t Oy: must do you justice 
wit say that I consiiiex taney invaluable for coughs, colds, asthma, 


TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for = and strengthening the voice. 
have a /(— taste. Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per 
“Sold by all Druggists. 


E EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding cure by this miraculous 
medicine after every other means had failed. See Extract from 
his Lordship's letter, dated “ Villa Messina, Leghorn, Feb. 12, 
845. To Professor Holloway.—Sir—I beg to acquaint you that 
your Pills gaze effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and 


box. 








belled with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and signature; and in THE 

countRY by respectable Chemists and Venders of Medicine. Where 

difticulty oceurs in procuring the Oil, four half-pint bottles will 

be forwarded to any part of England, cARR1AGE PAID, on receipt of 

a remittance of ten shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98, 





which all the most eminent of the faculty at home and 
all over the Continent had not been able hewn pe . not even 
the waters of Carlsbad and Mariens' gned) ALPBOROUGH. 
These wonderful Pills will cure A “ eee of the liver or 
stomach.—Sold (also Holloway’s Ointm: rng be at Professor Hollo- 

way’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London 80, Maiden-lane, 
New York and by all Medicine Vcstentinonghanh the civilized 
world, 
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PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
LIFE. 


VOLUME II., COMPLETING THE SERIES, IS NOW 
PUBLISHED, 
With a copious Index, price 6s. 6d., bound in cloth. 
The First Volume has been reprinted, price 5s. in cloth. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh a and London, 





This day is published, a New Edition, being the Third, a 


THE LIFE OF JOHN 
DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. 


By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. D.C.L., 
Author of ‘ The History of Europe,’ &. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, price 11, 10s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, E E dinburgh and ‘London. 


In 8vo. price 128, 


THE RURAL ECONOMY 


oF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
By LEONCE DE LAVERGNE. 
Translated from the French, 
With Nores by a Scorrisu Farmer. 
William Blackwood & Bons, Edinburgh and London. 








THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS of 
SCOTLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND 
Containing the Continuation of 
THE LIFE OF MARY STUART. 


Embellished with a beautifully engraved Portrait of DarnLey, 
and a Historical Vignette, price 102, 6d. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the 
Battle of Waterloo. 


By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. D.C.L. &c. 
Lrsrary Epition, in 14 vols. aaa 8vo. with Portraits £10 10 0 
In 20 volumes crown 8vo. . 600 
Peor.e’s Epition, publishing in | Monthly Parts, at 1s. each. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CONTINUATION of ALISON’S 
EUROPE, 


From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. D.C.L. 


Vols. I. to IIL. are published. in demy 8vo. uniform with the 
Library Edition of the Author’s ‘ History of Europe, 1789—1815,’ 
Price 15s, eac! 


The Fourth Volume will be published early in Spring. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











In 2 vols. large - with upwards of 600 Engravings, 
rice 3l, half bound, 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Eighth Thousand. 
“ The best practical book I have ever met with.” 
Professor Johnston. 


“ One of the completest works on agriculture of which our lite- 
rature can boast.”— Agricultural Gazette, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In post 8yo. price 108. 6d, 


THE QUIET HEART. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘KATIE STEWART.’ 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
Complete in 2 large vols. royal 8vo. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 


By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, 
Formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians 
And now of those of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch at 
aikeith Palace. 

The First Votume relates to the Formation and Arr fe rg Sem 
of A per eos the Erection, Heating, Ventilation, and General De- 
ta nd other Garden Struc- 

s. and the Objects of 
Illustrated with 1,073 











; the Laying-out of Flowe 
Nature and Art Srpmeee to each 8 
Envcravings. Price 22. 10; 


The Seconp Votcme slab the Cultural Management of the 
Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Forcing Houses, Plant Houses, 
and Flower Garden, with carefully ¢ mpiled Select List of Vege- 
pig Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamental § Shrubs, and copious In- 
Illustrated with 279 Engravings on Wood. Handsomely 
ou ind in cloth, price il. 17 73. 6d. 








Tarnished 5 and 302. in sheets. 





A NEW MAP OF EUROPE, 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., 
Geographer to the Queen, ‘&c. &e. 


On Four Sheets Imperial Folio; with a Key 
poe showing the Lines of Tel aphic Communication. Price 
, folded in 4to. in a handsome c ot case, or on mahogany rollers, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. &c. 
Geographer, to the Queen for Scotland, Author of 
The Physical Atlas,’ &c. 





I. 


HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, including Gko- 
LOGY, HY DROLOGY, METEOROLOGY, and NATURAL 
HISTORY. Twenty Maps, with Descriptions, half bound, 128. 6d. 


Il, 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty Maps, 
with a complete INDEX of PLACES, half bound, 12s. 6d. 


Ill. 


ENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRA- 

PHY. Twenty-two Maps, with a copious Index, half 
bound, 12s. 6d. 

Iv. 
LEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for Junior Classes, includ- 
ing a MAP of CANAAN and PALESTINE, with Invex, half 
bound, 78. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. in Ornamental Binding, 


FYRESCOES and SKETCHES from MEMORY. 
By THERESA C.J. WEST, 
Authoress of a‘ Summer Visit to Ireland.’ 
John Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


BIOGRAPHY of the late ABBE LAMEN- 
NAIS, by Professor DE FELICE, Author of the * Histo 
of French Protestantism,’ will eppeer in the BIOGRAPHICA ‘AL 

MAGAZINE for MARCH. Price 6 


Partridge, Oakey & Co. 34, ‘Paternoster-row. 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 42s. 
THE LITERARY LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE 


COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
By R. MADDEN, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Teyvels i in the East,’ ‘ Life of Savonarola,’ &e. 


‘“We may, with perfect truth, affirm, that during the last 
fifty years there has been no book of such peculiar interest 
to the literary and political world. It has contributions from 
every person of literary re’ oe Sa og Sir E. Bulwer (who 
contributes an Original m), Jam D'Israeli, Marryat, 

Savage Tanany. Cast bell, LE L., the ‘Smiths, Shelley, Jenkyn, 
Sir W. Gell, Jekyll, &. &c. ; as well as Letters from the most 
eminent Statesmen and Foreigners of distinction, the Duke of 
Wellington, Marquis Wellesley, Marquis Douro, Lords Lynd- 
cs Lear Durham, Abinger, &c.”— Morning Post. 

he book is rich in matter which must interest, and will fur- 
nish its quota of anecdote to the literary records of the first half 
of the century.”—Athenceur 

“Since the Life of Haydon this is the most interesting biography 
which has been published. Dr. Madden knows how to make a 
book readable.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“This book will be found to answer expectation. It contains 
something about every one who has been anybody for the last 
quarter of a century, of ee sex and all countries, from the Duke 
of W ellington to lola Montes—from Brougham to Bonaparte— 
from * Boz’ to Rachel—from Charles Mathews to the Queen of 
Ens gland.”— Liverpool Albion. 

“A most interesting work.”—Birmingham Journal. 

“It is without exception the most valuable book of the last half- 
century.”— Tribune, 

* The volume is full of biographical anecdotes and traits which 
will secure them a general reading.”— Manchester Advertiser. 

“ Comprises letters from every iiwskrions name who has taken a 
Permanent or temporary seat in the Temple of Fame.”—Leader. 

* The ese volumes are highly amusing, containing much of the 

*gossip’ of fashionable and literary life which is so agreeable to 

read.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


MARRIED WOMEN. 


y the AUTHOR of ‘ BROOMHILL.” 

“Mr. New by: is indefatigable in his endeavours to produce novels 
of real worth; and those endeavours have been crowned with com- 
plete success. This book should be read by every married woman 
and every spinster—it will instruct by its moral, and deeply inter- 
est by its story.”—Herald, 


THE WARHAWK. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘THE TWO MIDSHIPMEN.’ 
Mr. Newby commences the year with an admirable novel, 
‘The Warhawk’—a novel that will please all readers ; and the 
author more firmly establishes his position as the successor of the 
late Capt. Marryat.”—Guardian. 

“It opens with a bit that might pass for Scott. a eceasse 

“ It is intensely interesting and exciting.”—Sun 


THE QUICKSANDS of FASHION. 


By Mrs. LUCAS, ; 
Author of ‘ Treachery,’ * Gabriella Witherington.’ 








‘ 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE STORY OF A NUN. 





Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 


Price 1s. 


THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE: 


AN ESSAY, 


DESCRIPTIVE and CRITICAL, 


REPRINTED FROM THE 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


—_—~>——_- 


“The perfect picture drawn of the persons of note 
present, is done by the hand of an artist. Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Laing, Owen Jones, Layard, Professor Owen, 
Aberdeen, Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, and many 
others, all stand before the reader like the very life, 
. . . THE TWO DEEPLY IMPORTANT SUBJECTS OF THE 
STATUARY AND OF THE SUNDAY OPENING are discussed 
ina most able and convincing manner.” 
Rugby Advertiser. 
“ The questio vexata of ‘nude figures’ is raised by 
our Essayist, and treated, we think, with much acute- 
ness, although we differ from his conclusions.” 
Oldham Chronicle. 
“We can truly say that, in other respects, the 
Essay is a production of which the author may be 
proud ; and if that author be not Ruskin, we are at 
fault to discover his imitator. Some of the senti- 
ments are lofty, and really grandly expressed. Whilst 
such thinkers labour amongst us truth cannot die, 
nor the Gospel of truth cease to purify, to elevate, 
and instruct the human mind. Under such guidance 
Art cannot expire, nor Science grow dim.” 
Western Luminary. 
“We fancy we do not err in attributing it to the 
pen of Mr. Ruskin. [The Critic does err.] All the 
opinions in this Essay, crude and ill digested as they 
often are, fanciful rather than profound, and tinged 
frequently with fanaticism, are yet delivered in & 
style of gorgeous eloquence, and adorned with the 
images of a glowing fancy, which give them an 
irresistible fascination.” —Cork Examiner. 


“Tn fact, having once perused it, we feel it indis- 
pensable to our enjoyment, and would sooner be with- 
out our lorgnette at the Opera than minus this Essay 
at the Crystal Palace.”—Brighton Examiner. 


“To say that the Essay is ably written would be 
by no means to give a full impression of its charac 
ter. It is evidently from the pen of one of the master 
spirits of the age: there is a poetry in its style, and 
a vein of quiet humour running through its deserip- 
tive pages; whilst it is instinct with sage instruction. 
The question of ‘nude figures’ is well treated, and 
that of opening the Palace on a Sunday is placed in 
a remarkably clear and, as we conceive, convincing 
light.”— Weston-super-Mare Gazette. 


London: WALTON & MABERLY, 


28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


—_ 











Printed by See s Hoimers, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the 

county Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-co -court, 

i ane, inthe parish of St. Andrew vin thesaid countysand 
published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, W eliington-strect No’ 

in the said county,P ublisher,at No. 14,inW ellington sh -strect afore 

said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents for 

ScotLanp, Messrs. Bell & B radfute, Edinburgh ; for [RELAND, 











By the AUTHOR of ‘THE LADY of the BEDCHAMBER, &c. 





Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, February 24, 1855. 
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